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General  Gordon. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EARLY   LIFE. 

The  story  of  the  "  Hero  of  Khartoum  "  has  been 
told  again  and  again.  The  people  of  England,  and 
not  only  of  England  but,  one  may  say,  of  the  world, 
have  been  intensely  interested  in  it.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  great  and  brave  soldier  and  God-fearing  man.  But 
though  so  often  told  it  has  not  yet  been  specially  told — 
except  in  a  fragmentary  way — for  the  benefit  of  the 
young.  And  yet  what  story  are  they  likely  to  be  more 
interested  in  than  such  a  moving  one  as  Gordon's .?  The 
heroic  always  appeal  >  powerfully  to  youth,  and  the 
heroic  is  seen  in  Gordon's  lifealmost  from  thcbeginning. 
Adventures  "  by  flood  and  field  "  are  sure  to  attract 
their  attention,  and  absorb  their  interest ;  and  here  we 
have  no  lack  of  them,  stranger  many  of  them  than 
such  as  are  portra}'ed  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  fiction, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  being  true.  Tlic  boys 
and  girls  of  England  we  want  to  grow  up  brave,  and 
good,    and    true.      Where    then    shall   we    find    an 
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example  more  likely  to  captivate  their  imaginations 
and  influence  them  in  such  a  direction  than  that  of 
the  Christian  soldier  who — though  not  faultless,  for  no 
man  is — manfully  sought  to  serve  Christ,  and  was  lost 
and  dead  to  everything  except  to  God  and  duty? 

This  book,  then,  is  for  you,  young  friends.  The 
atory  I  have  to  tell  I  wish  to  tell  after  the  manner  of 
a  story-teller.  Throughout  I  shall  speak  directly  to 
you,  and  if  you  like  we  will  imagine  ourselves  sitting 
cosily  round  the  fire  on  a  succession  of  winter 
evenings,  when  lessons  and  out-door  amusements  are 
over  for  the  day. 

Well,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  speak  of 
Woolwich,  which,  as  you  know,  is  famous  for  the  large 
arsenal  and  dockyard  which  the  Government  has 
there.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  you  have  visited 
the  place,  and  seen  some  of  the  immense  guns  which 
are  made  there,  the  wonderful  Nasmyth  hammer,  of 
enormous  weight  and  worked  by  steam,  which  is  so 
necessary  in  their  manufacture,  and  also  the  curious 
assemblage  of  war-weapons  and  models  of  fortifica- 
tions and  dockyards  to  be  found  in  the  Rotunda.  If 
you  have  never  visited  Woolwich  you  have,  let  us  hope, 
that  treat  in  store  for  you. 

It  was  at  Woolwich,  on  January  28th,  1833,  that 
General  Gordon  was  born,  so  that,  perishing  as  he  did 
at  the  hands  of  fanatical  and  savage  men  on  Jan. 
26th,  1885,  he  was  only  fifty-two  when  he  died.  Only 
fifty-two,  and   yet  how  much  he  had   gone  through, 
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how  much  had  suffered,  how  much  had  done!  He 
crowded  more  into  those  fifty-two  years  than  most 
men  would,  or  could,  in  twenty  times  the  number.  If 
"we  hve  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts, not  breaths; 
in  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial  ;"  and  "he  most 
lives  who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best," 
as  the  poet  Bailey  so  finely  says,  then  General  Gordon 
lived  a  very  long  life.  And  yet  fifty-two  years  may 
seem  a  long  lifetime  to  some  of  you  who  are  in  the 
heyday  of  youth.  You  will  not  think  so  when  you 
have  lived  to  be  fifty-two.  Make  the  most  of  the 
years  as  they  come  to  you,  for  they  will  be  gone  only 
too  soon. 

General  Gordon's  father  was  himself  a  soldier  ; 
indeed,  his  ancestors  for  several  generations  were 
soldiers,  so  that  the  military  instinct  was  strong  within 
him.  Two  of  his  brothers  were  soldiers  also.  But  of 
all  the  military  Gordons — and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  officers  in  the  army  bear- 
ing the  name — the  most  distinguished,  both  as  a 
soldier,  a  ruler  of  men,  and  a  good  man,  has  been 
Charles  George  Gordon,  the  subject  of  our  story.  The 
father  of  our  hero  was  a  man  of  strongly  marked 
character,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  by  "  the  code  of 
honour."  He  could  be  most  stern  when  occasion 
demanded  it,  but  was  known  generally  as  a  kind- 
hearted,  genial,  and  generous  man,  who  endeavoured 
to  be  always  just  in  his  practice  and  aims.  He 
revered  the  ideal  of  the  British  officer,  and  although 
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he  was  proud  of  his  son  and  his  son's  achievements, 
he  did  not  at  all  like  his  serving  among  foreigners,  or 
being  attached  to  any  army  but  that  of  his  native 
land.  This  was  a  prejudice  for  which  most  of  us 
prejudiced  Britons  would  give  him  the  more  respect. 

Not  a  few  great  men  have  had  mothers  of  fine  and 
noble  character.  General  Gordon's  mother  was  the 
worthy  parent  of  so  worthy  a  son.  She  appeared  to 
those  who  knew  her  as  a  woman  of  perfect  temper, 
cheerful  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  con- 
tending with  difficulties  without  the  slightest  display 
of  effort,  and  having  a  genius  for  making  the  best  of 
everything.  She  came  of  a  mercantile  rather  than  a 
military  family — a  family,  nevertheless,  of  courage 
and  enterprise.  Her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Enderby, 
was  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  the  owner  of  a 
fleet  of  whalers.  His  ships  voyaged  to  the  icy  regions 
of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  also  traversed  the  Southern 
Ocean.  They  did  much  to  open  up  to  civilization 
and  help  to  settle  the,  at  that  time,  little  known 
countries  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  1831  a 
IVIr.  Biscoe,  sailing  in  one  of  the  Enderby  ships,  dis- 
covered in  those  southern  latitudes  an  extensive  tract 
of  land,  which,  in  honour  of  his  employer,  he  named 
Enderby  Land,  and  in  1839  the  Balleny  Isles  were 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Balleny  and  Freeman,  captains 
of  whalers  in  part  owned  by  the  Enderby  firm. 
Two  of  the  Enderby  ships  also  were,  in  earlier  days, 
connected  with   one  of  the  most  momentous  events 
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recorded  in  modern  history.  They  were  chartered  by 
the  Engh'sh  Government  to  carry  tea  to  America,  the 
identical  tea  which  has  become  so  celebrated  in  the 
story  of  American  Independence.  The  ships  were 
boarded,  as  is  well  known,  in  Boston  Harbour,  and 
the  tea  thrown  overboard.  Thereby  the  Colonists 
made,  as  Dr.  Philetus  Dobbs  has  said — some  of  the 
American  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  will  know  who 
Dr.  Philetus  Dobbs  is — "  one  of  the  biggest  cups  of 
tea  ever  known."  They  made,  too,  thereby  the  first 
overt  act  of  resistance  to  taxation  by  England,  which 
led  to  the  great  War  of  Independence,  resulting  in  the 
severance  of  the  thirteen  American  Colonies  from  the 
British  Empire.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  families 
from  which  General  Gordon  sprang  had  played  a  not- 
undistinguished  part  in  the  history  of  their  country  and 
the  world  ;  and  this  would  be  seen  yet  more  were  the 
whole  history  of  those  families  to  be  given.  Another 
thing  may  be  noted.  On  his  father's  side  the  General 
had  an  unquestionably  Scottish  origin,  and  on  his 
mother's  an  equally  unquestionable  English.  Both 
Northern  Britain  and  Southern  Britain  may  claim*  to 
have  equal  parts  in  their  great  common  hero  ;  who  is 
also  a  hero  of  the  world,  a  man  whom  mankind  at 
large  ought  to  be  proud  to  acknowledge  as  of  their  kith 
and  kin,  and  an  honour  to  the  race. 

Singular  to  say  young  Charles  George  was  delicate, 
and,  one  might  have  said,  physically  unfit  for  the 
profession  which  by-and-by  he  adopted.     The  life  of 
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a  soldier  makes  stern  demands  upon  the  constitution, 
especially  when  he  is  on  active  service.  If  only  all 
the  privations  and  toils  which  the  young  military 
aspirant  was  destined  to  go  through  could  have  been 
foreseen  by  his  friends,  they  might  well  have  doubted 
whether  one  so  feeble  could  have  endured  them.  Of 
course,  the  delicate  constitution  must  at  length  have 
been  hardened  to  an  iron  firmness,  or  it  could  not 
have  stood  the  strain.  Let  the  delicate  boys,  then, 
take  heart  of  grace — those  boys  who  have  been 
secretly  grieving  because  they  are  not  able  to  do 
what  some  of  their  robust  companions  can,  and  fear- 
ing that  they  will  never  as  men  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  men  in  the  stirring  movements  and  duties  of 
life.  By  taking  care  of  their  health,  and  not  in  any 
way  abusing  their  physical  frame,  but  seeking  by 
every  rational  means  to  strengthen  and  confirm  it, 
they  may  outlive  and  outwork  their  formidable  com- 
petitors, who  now  promise  to  carry  everything  before 
them,  but  are  apt  to  presume  unduly,  sometimes 
disastrously,  upon  their  powers. 

Let  the  boys  who  are  never,  or  scarcely  ever  prize- 
takers  at  school,  and  who  sometimes  get  rebuffs  un- 
justly from  their  teachers,  take  heart  of  grace  too. 
Young  Gordon  was  no  dunce,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  distinguished  himself  at  school.  Neither  does 
he  appear  to  have  made  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
work  of  the  Ro\al  Military  Academy,  which  he  at 
length  entered.     Indeed,  one  of  his  instructors  once, 
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when  he  had  made  some  failure,  angrily  told  him 
he  would  "  never  make  an  officer."  A  certain 
instructor  of  Turner,  the  great  artist,  told  his  father 
that  he  was  "  impenetrably  dull,  sir,"  and  that  he  had 
"  better  make  him  a  tinker,  or  a  cobbler,  than  a 
perspective  artist."  Yet  Turner  became  a  Royal 
Academician  and  Professor  of  Perspective,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  of  English  landscape-painters.  And 
Gordon,  notwithstanding  his  teacher's  prophecy,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  heroes,  of  modern  times.  There  is 
hope  for  the  boys  who  are  told  that  they  are  dull  and 
will  never  do  anything,  if  only  they  will  makeup  their 
minds  that  they  will. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  fellow  was  stung  and 
roused  by  the  sneer  of  his  teacher,  and  we  are  told 
that  "  he  tore  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders  and 
flung  them  at  his  superior's  feet." 

At  length  he  obtained  the  anticipated  commission. 
It  was  dated  June  23rd,  1852.  Hereby  he  became  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  On  thus 
leaving  the  Academy  and  entering  the  army,  he  was 
ordered  away  for  service  to  Pembroke.  The  building 
of  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Haven  was  in  con- 
templation, and  he  was  engaged  with  others  on  the 
I)lans.  On  the  17th  of  February,  1854,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

This  year  was  a  memorable  year  as  that  in  which 
the   Crimean  War  broke  out.     The  martial  spirit  of 
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the  country  was  deeply  stirred,  and  our  young  lieu- 
tenant in  fullest  sympathy  was  anxious  to  be  sent  to 
the  front.  This  anxiety  increased  as  the  news  came 
first,  of  the  victory  of  the  Alma,  and  then  the 
story  of  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  at 
Balaclava.  Presently,  orders  came  for  him  to  em- 
bark— not,  however,  for  the  Crimea,  but  for  Corfu. 
Here  his  father  had  for  some  years  commanded  the 
Artillery,  and  here  he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  boy- 
hood. Probably,  under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  visit  again  the  scenes  of 
some  of  his  earlier  years,  but  coming  at  this  juncture 
the  order  to  go  to  Corfu  was  a  deep  disappointment. 
Hoping  that  if  he  could  only  obtain  a  respite  his 
destination  would  be  changed,  he  asked  for  two 
months^  leave  to  be  spent  on  duty  at  Pembroke. 
This  he  obtained,  and  presently  his  hopes  were  ful- 
filled. In  December  he  received  orders  for  active 
service  in  the  Crimea. 


CHAPTER   H. 
CRIMEAN    EXPERIENCES. 

Concerning  the  battles  which  have  been  fought 
within  recent  years  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  you, 
young  people,  have  heard  and  read.  You  have  been 
moved  by  the  stirring  stories  of  the  battles  of  Tel- 
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el-Kebir,  Teb,  Tamai,  Kirbekan,  Abu  Klea,  and  Gubat. 
The  exploits  of  Generals  Stewart  and  Earle,  and 
Colonel  Burnaby,  brave  men  who  fell  gloriously  in 
fight,  and  of  other  brave  men  happily  now  living,  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  English  boys  as  such  exploits 
performed  for  "  Old  England  "  have  ever  done.  Thus 
were  the  hearts  of  your  fathers  before  you  moved,  as 
tidings  came  from  time  to  time  from  the  seat  of  war 
in  the  Crimea,  of  the  valiant  deeds  there  performed 
by  England's  sons.  The  names  of  Alma,  Balaclava, 
Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol  recall  those  times  and  the 
feelings  they  evoked  at  home. 

Alas !  there  were  not  only  brave  deeds  and  great 
victories  to  tell  of,  but  privations  and  sufferings,  such 
as  happily  the  British  soldier  has  not  often  to  endure. 
The  cold  through  the  weary  winter  was  intense. 
Many  were  frozen  to  death  in  the  trenches.  There 
was  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  army  was  supplied  with 
food,  and  clothing,  and  medical  stores.  Transport 
vessels  laden  with  necessaries  were  bandied  about 
from  port  to  port,  unable  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
for  want  of  proper  instructions,  while  the  officials  on 
shore  were  ignorant  as  to  what  the  cargoes  were. 
Then  there  was  difficulty  when  the  stores  were  landed 
in  getting  them  to  the  front,  and  supplying  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  facing  the  foe.  In  consequence  of 
this  our  men,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  Crimean  winter, 
were  insufficiently  clothed.     They   were  also  so  in- 
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sufficiently  feci  that,  if  none  actually  died  of  starva- 
tion, they  were  so  reduced  as  to  fall  a  ready  prey  to 
exposure  and  disease.  Never,  perhaps,  has  an  army 
been  called  upon  to  do  its  duty  under  more  trying 
circumstances  ;  never,  perhaps,  has  duty  been  more 
nobly  done  than  in  that  most  trying  and  memorable 
campaign.  The  men  became  heroes  of  endurance  as 
well  as  of  valour,  and  England  had,  and  has,  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1855,  Gordon  reached 
Balaclava,  and  immediately  reported  himself  at  head- 
quarters. It  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  de- 
tailed for  duty,  for  the  all-engrossing  question  of  food 
prevented  progress  being  made  with  the  siege. 

At  length  his  first  definite  order  on  active  service 
was  received  by  him.  It  was,  by  means  of  rifle-pits, 
to  effect  a  junction  between  the  English  and  French 
sentries,  who  were  stationed  in  advance  of  the 
trenches.  The  work  was  perilous,  but  it  was  done. 
One  of  the  words  to  describe  Gordon  is  that  old 
Roundhead  word  "  Thorough."  What  he  took  in  hand 
he  carried  through.  Consequently,  he  doggedly 
persevered  under  the  constant  fire  of  the  Russians, 
while  some  of  his  best  and  bravest  companions  fell 
wounded  or  dead  at  his  side,  and  others  mutinied 
and  deserted,  driven  to  desperation  by  their  priva- 
tions. 

He  had  more  narrow  escapes  than  one.  A  bullet 
from    a    Russian    rifle-pit    on   one    occasion   passed 
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within  an  inch  of  his  head.  In  writing  home 
he  referred  to  this  incident,  and  his  comment  on  it 
was,  "  They  (the  Russians)  are  very  good  marksmen  ; 
their  bullet  is  large  and  pointed."  Apparently  he  had 
closely  and  grimly  inspected  the  kind  of  missile 
which  one  day  he  might  make  a  still  closer  acquaint- 
ance with.  On  another  occasion  he  was  wounded  in 
the  forehead  by  a  stone  thrown  up  by  a  shot  ;  but, 
though  wounded,  he  was  not  incapacitated,  and, 
quickly  rallying,  resumed  duty.  Writing  home  again, 
he  describes  the  shell  practice  of  the  Russians  as 
"  beautiful."  Such  was  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  professional  appreciation  of  the  skill  of  the 
enemy's  gunners. 

Gordon  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  French 
allies.  He  says,  "  The  Russians  are  brave,  better,  I 
think,  than  the  French,  who  begin  to  fear  them." 
Again  he  says,  "  I  cannot  say  much  for  our  allies  ; 
they  are  afraid  to  do  an}'thing,  and  consequently 
quite  cramp  our  movements."  This  is  quite  confirma- 
tory of  what  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  historian  of  the  war, 
says,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  the  way  in  which  the 
English  commander  was  hampered  by  the  excessive 
cautiousness,  to  use  no  severer  term,  of  the  French.  It 
appears  that  the  anticipation  of  the  Times,  which 
announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  immediately  after 
the  opening  battle,  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  might 
have  been  fulfilled  but  for  the  reluctance  of  the 
French  to  follow  up  the  victory.      The  distinguished 
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Russian  officer,  General  Todleben,  who  did,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  Russian  officer  for  the  defence, 
has  since  allowed  that  if  the  allies  had  closely  pursued 
the  retreating  Russians,  as  Lord  Raglan,  it  is  said,  was 
anxious  to  do,  they  might  have  entered  the  fortress 
behind  them.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  this  would 
have  been  the  case. 

However,  the  defeated  Russians  were  not  pursued, 
and  the  weary  siege  became  necessary,  A  good  deal 
of  sapping  and  mining  had  to  be  done,  and  not  a 
little  hard  hand-to-hand  fighting.  On  the  6th  of 
June  a  tremendous  artillery  duel  took  place,  in  which 
one  thousand  guns  were  engaged.  Gordon  was  in  the 
trenches  all  the  time,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  was  wounded  in  the  forehead.  The  next  day  the 
French  stormed  the  Mamelon  fort,  under  cover  of  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  English  guns.  After  a  suc- 
cess and  then  a  reverse  they  carried  the  Mamelon, 
while  the  English  at  the  same  time  secured  some 
quarries  which  it  was  necessary  to  seize.  One  of 
Gordon's  brothers  wrote  home  after  this  as  follows  : — 
"  Charley  is  all  right,  and  has  escaped  amidst  a 
terrific  shower  of  grape  and  shells  of  every  descrip- 
tion. You  may  imagine  the  suspense  I  was  kept  in 
till  assured  of  his  safety.  He  cannot  write  himself, 
and  is  now  fast  asleep  in  his  tent,  having  been  in  the 
trenches  from  two  o'clock  yesterday  morning  during 
the  cannonade  until  seven  last  night,  and  again  from 
12.30  this  morning  till  noon." 
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At  length,  however,  this  great  siege  came  to  a 
close.  The  Russians  had  long  since  lost  heart.  They 
had  been  repeatedly  defeated  in  pitched  battle,  and 
had  lost  some  of  their  chief  defences.  They  had,  it 
is  true,  more  than  once  gallantly  and  successfully 
repulsed  assaults  ;  but  they  foresaw  that  the  end  was 
near.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  September  the 
besieged  escaped  from  the  doomed  fortress  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  harbour,  having  previously 
blown  up  their  magazine  and  set  fire  to  the  town. 

Gordon  thus  describes  what  he  saw  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th : — "  During  the  night  of  the  Sth  I 
heard  terrific  explosions,  and  on  going  down  to 
the  trenches  at  four  the  next  morning,  I  saw  a 
splendid  sight.  The  whole  of  Scbastopol  was  in 
flames,  and  every  now  and  then  terrible  explosions 
took  place,  while  the  rising  sun  shining  on  the 
place  had  a  most  beautiful  effect.  The  Russians 
were  leaving  the  town  by  the  bridge  ;  all  the  three- 
deckers  were  sunk,  the  steamers  alone  remaining. 
Tons  and  tons  of  powder  must  have  been  blown 
up.  About  eight  o'clock  I  got  an  order  to  com- 
mence a  plan  of  the  works,  for  which  I  went  to 
the  Redan,  where  a  dreadful  sight  was  presented. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  the  ditch — the  Russians 
with  the  English — Mr.  Wright  reading  the  burial 
service  over  them." 

The  young  officer,  who  has  since  become  so 
famous,  was  next  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Kin- 
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burn  fortress,  afterwards  returning  to  the  Crimea,  and 
being  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  work  of  utterly 
destroying  the  dockyard,  forts,  quays,  barracks,  and 
store-houses  of  Sebastopol.  From  the  Crimea  he  was 
ordered  to  Bessarabia,  and  next  to  Armenia,  to  en- 
gage in  surveying  and  map-making  work. 

Concerning  Gordon  in  the  Crimea,  a  distinguished 
officer,  who  knew  him  there,  has  written  : — "  In  his 
humble  position  as  an  engineer  subaltern  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  superiors,  not  merely  by  his  energy 
and  activity,  but  by  a  special  aptitude  for  war,  develop- 
ing itself  around  the  trench  work  before  Sebastopol 
in  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
such  as  no  other  officer  attained.  We  used  to  send 
him  to  find  out  what  new  move  the  Russians  were 
making." 

I  will  conclude  the  story  of  this  part  of  our  hero's 
career  by  stating  that  he  was  mentioned  in  the  official 
despatches  for  gallant  conduct — an  honour  which  a 
soldier  always  desires — and  the  French  Government 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Soon  after  his  return  home  from  Armenia  he  was 
appointed  Field-work  Instructor  at  Chatham,  and  in 
April,  1859,  he  received  his  commission  as  Captain. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FfUST   TERIOD   OF   HIS   CAREER    IN   CHINA. 

We  have  now  in  imagination  to  travel  to  China,  tlie 
scene  of  some  of  Gordon's  most  wonderful  exploits. 
This  great  country,  covering  so  large  a  part  of  the 
area  of  the  earth,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  differing  in 
most  particulars  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Japanese  come  nearest  to  them,  but  they  differ 
from  the  Japanese  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  observ- 
able being  that,  while  the  little  people  inhabiting  the 
islands  of  Japan  are  very  open  to  receive  ideas  and 
adopt  customs  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
Chinese  are  quite  the  contrary.  This  was  especially 
so  a  few  years  ago,  but  lately  the  prejudices  of  China- 
men have  been  somewhat  overcome,  and  Western 
influence  has  begun  perceptibly  to  tell  upon  them  as 
a  nation. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  was  their  almost 
insuperable  objection  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  to 
their  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  difficulties  in. 
various  ways  were  arising,  and,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting such  difficulties,  in  1859  a  treaty  was  arranged 
which  was  called  the  Treaty  of  Ticn-tsin.  The  object 
of  this  treaty  was  the  opening  up  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Western 
world.     The  Chinese  ministers  sifincd  it  on  behalf  of 
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their  country  with  much  rckictance,  and  did  their  bcbt 
to  frustrate  its  object.  For  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  treaty,  English  and  French  plenipotentiaries 
proceeded  to  Pekin,  but  were  stopped  on  their  way. 
The  result  was  that,  as  the  Chinese  Government 
refused  to  make  any  reparation  for  repeated  and  gross 
acts  of  hostility  and  insult,  war  ensued.  A  military 
expedition  was  despatched  from  England  under  Lord 
Elgin,  with  which  French  troops  were  to  co-operate 
in  China. 

Captain  Gordon  among  others  was  ordered  out  to 
China  on  active  service,  and  started  in  July,  i860.  On 
reaching  Hong-Kong  he  heard  that  the  Taku  forts 
had  already  been  bombarded  and  captured  by  the 
allies,  and  that  the  French  and  English  were  fairly  on 
their  march  for  Pekin,  the  great  capital  city  of  China. 
Anxious  to  prevent  the  defilement  of  their  metropolis 
by  the  feet  of  foreign  soldiery,  the  Chinese  authorities 
sought  to  stop  their  victorious  march  by  suing  for 
peace.  Commissioners  were  thereupon  despatched 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  allies  to  a  town  about 
ten  miles  from  Pekin  to  make  necessary  arrangements. 
On  their  way  back,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  which 
took  place  between  a  Frenchman  and  some  Tartar 
soldiers,  they  were  all  seized  by  the  Chinese  general 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Now  it  is  a  maxim,  well 
known  and  observed  among  nations,  that  a  flag  of 
truce  and  the  persons  of  envoys  are  sacred.  Conse- 
quently this  act  was  a  great  outrage,  and  the  generals  in 
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command  of  tlic  allied  forces  determined  that  it  should 
be  punished  in  a  signal  manner,  especially  as  the  envoys 
and  those  with  them  were  not  only  imprisoned  but 
treated  in  a  very  barbarous  and  cruel  manner.  Pekin 
was  at  once  invested,  and  the  guns  were  in  position 
and  ready  to  open  fire  when  the  city  was  surrendered. 
The  Chinese  were  compelled  to  pay  ^10,000  for  each 
Englishman,  and  ;^500  for  each  native  soldier  who. 
had  been  killed,  and  to  deliver  up  the  remaining 
prisoners.  In  order  also  to  leave  as  signal  a  mark  of 
the  occupation  as  possible,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  Chinese  rulers  the  danger  of  treachery  and  foul 
play,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  the  Summer  Palace 
of  the  Emperor. 

This  palace  was  a  very  superb  structure,  and 
covered  an  area  of  many  miles.  It  is  said  that  an 
ordinary  royal  palace  could  have  been  hidden  in  one 
of  its  courts.  Within  its  enclosing  walls  were  gardens, 
temples,  groves,  grottoes,  lakes,  bridges,  terraces,  and 
even  artificial  hills.  Gordon  in  writing  home  said, 
"  You  would  scarcely  conceive  the  magnificence  of  this 
residence  or  the  tremendous  devastation  the  French 
have  committed.  The  throne  and  room  were  lined 
with  ebony,  carved  in  a  marvellous  way.  There  were 
liuge  mirrors  of  all  shapes  and  kinds,  clocks,  watches, 
musical  boxes  with  puppets  on  them,  magnificent 
china  of  every  description,  heaps  and  heaps  of  silks  of 
all  colours,  embroidery,  and  as  much  splendour  and 
civilization    as   you   would    see    at  Windsor  ;    carved 
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ivory  screens,  coral  screens,  large  amounts  of  treasury 
&c.     The  French  have  smashed  everything  in  a  most 
wanton    way.      It  was  a  scene  of  utter   destruction 
which  passes  my  description." 

The  reference  to  the  French  may  seem  strange,  as 
one  would  suppose  from  it  that  the  English  had  no 
part  in  the  looting.  The  meaning  is  this.  Before 
Lord  Elgin  gave  his  order  to  commence  looting,  the 
French  had  entered  the  palace  and  remorselessly 
looted  and  wrecked  the  greater  part  of  it.  Of  all  the 
valuables  contained  in  it  they  had  the  pick ;  and  years 
afterwards,  under  the  Second  Empire,  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  ladies  of  the  French  court  wore 
superb  jewellery  which  had  come  from  the  Imperial 
Summer  Palace  at  Pekin.  However,  the  French  did 
not,  perhaps  could  not,  take  everything.  "  We  got," 
says  Gordon,  "  upwards  of  £^^  apiece  prize-money 
before  we  went  out  here  ;  and  although  I  have  not  as 

much   as  many,  I  have  done  well.     Imagine  D 

giving  1 6s.  for  a  string  of  pearls  which  he  sold  the 
next  day  for  ;^500."  After  the  place  had  been  pil- 
laged it  was  burned  down,  property  being  destroyed 
which  Gordon  valued  at  more  than  four  millions  of 
money. 

Lord  Elgin  was  severely  blamed  for  having  been  a 
party  to  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  the  palace, 
but  he  maintained  that  the  order  he  had  g^ven  was 
a  just  one,  since  war  would  become  much  more 
terrible  than  it  is  if  flags  of  truce  were  not  respected, 
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and  the  persons  of  men  journeying  on  a  mission  of 
peace  were  not  held  sacred  from  harm. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Captain 
Gordon  attained— to  use  military  language — his 
"  majority '  ;  that  is,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  received  also  for  his  services  at  Pekin  a 
medal  and  clasp. 

The  troops  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Tien- 
tsin, Major  Gordon  having  the  command  of  the 
Engineers,  Here  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1862, 
probably  very  much  longer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
In  the  meantime  he  visited  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
of  which  you  have  heard  as  being  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  This  wall— the  "  Myriad-mile  Wall  " 
the  Chinese  call  it — was  built  by  an  Emperor  of 
China  who  flourished  about  200  years  before  Christ. 
It  extends  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
country,  and  was  intended  as  a  protection  against  the 
Tartar  tribes.  It  is  carried  over  lofty  hills,  through 
deep  valleys,  and  across  rivers,  its  builders  having  dis- 
dained every  obstacle  and  triumphed  over  every  diffi- 
culty which  they  had  to  encounter.  It  is  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  long,  twenty  feet  high,  twenty-five 
feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  fifteen  at  the  top. 

The  Major's  object  was  not  simply  to  visit  and 
view  the  wall,  though,  of  course,  as  a  military  engineer, 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  that,  but  he  wished  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  the  ph)'sical  features  of  the 
country.      In   particular,  he   knew  that   there   was   a 
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pass  through  which  lay  the  route  to  Russian  territory, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
other. 

On  this  excursion  he  and  his  companions  had  a 
somewhat  amusing'  adventure  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  an  hotel  bill.  The  charges  which  had 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  they  had  received 
were  most  exorbitant.  Before  disputing  them  they 
took  the  precaution  of  sending  on  their  baggage-cart 
in  charge  of  a  Chinese  lad  who  accompanied  them. 
They  then  offered  what  they  knew  to  be  fair  payment 
for  what  they  had  received.  This  the  Chinese  Boni- 
face refused.  They  tried  to  mount  their  horses,  but 
the  people  prevented  them,  and  an  uproar  was 
created.  "  Let  us  go,"  said  they,  "  to  the  mandarin." 
To  this  all  agreed,  and  they  walked  towards  the 
mandarin's  house.  When  they  reached  the  man- 
darin's, they  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  scampered 
after  their  baggage  as  fast  as  they  could.  The  people 
yelled  and  rushed  after  them,  but  it  was  useless  ;  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight.  Possibly  they  left  in  some 
way  the  landlord's  fair  remuneration  ;  but  more  pro- 
bably they  felt  that  as  he  had  refused  to  take  it,  and 
persisted  in  his  dishonest  demands,  he  did  not  deserve 
it  at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  travelling  on  this  excursion  was 
great.  The  roads  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
sometimes  the  cold  was  intense,  so  much  so  that  raw 
eggs  were  frozen  as  hard  as  if  boiled.     The  travellers 
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had  also  to  encounter  robbers.     At  length,  however 
they  arrived  again  in  safety  at  Tien-tsin. 

Occasionally  Major  Gordon  took  a  ride  to  Taku 
and  back,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 
On  one  occasion,  in  performing  this  journey,  he  en- 
countered a  tremendous  dust-storm.  He  thus  dc- 
sci'ibes  it: — "  llie  sky  was  as  dark  as  night;  huge 
columns  of  dust  came  sweeping  down,  and  it  blew  a 
regular  hur-ricane,  the  blue  sky  appearing  now  and 
then  through  the  breaks.  The  quantity  of  dust 
was  indescribable.  A  canal  about  fifty  miles  long, 
and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep,  was 
completely  filled  up,  and  boats  which  had  been  float- 
ing merrily  down  to  Tien-tsin  found  themselves  at 
the  end  of  the  storm  on  a  bank  of  sand,  the  canal 
having  been  filled  up  and  the  waters  absorbed.  .  .  . 
The  boat-ownei's  looked  very  much  disgusted  at  their 
predicament,  which  was  not  pleasant.  The  storm 
lasted  sixteen  hour's.  The  darkness  was  such  that  it 
enforced  candles  being  lighted  at  three  p.m.,  and  it 
came  on  very  suddenly.  Numbers  of  junks  were 
lost,  and  forty-five  Chinamen  drowned  at  Taku.  Two 
officers  of  the  31st  Regiment  were  en  route  for  Taku 
by  boat,  and  one  of  them  started  to  get  a  coat  when 
the  storm  began.  He  lost  his  way,  fell  into  every 
ditch  he  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood  (and  there 
arc  not  a  feu),  and  had  to  sleep  in  a  grave  all  nii^ht. 
He  was  brought  in  quite  wild  and  blind  the  next 
morning." 
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This  reminds  us  of  the  simoom,  a  noxious  hot  wind, 
bringing  with  it  clouds  of  sand,  which  blows  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia.  But  the  sand-clouds  of  the  simoom 
are  not  nearly  so  dense  as  the  sand-cloud  described 
by  Gordon.  Certainly  China  is  a  wonderful  country 
in  more  ways  than  one.  England  is  sometimes 
abused — by  Englishmen  chiefly — because  of  the 
changeable  character  of  its  climate,  and  especially 
because  of  the  fogs  which  prevail  in  certain  months  of 
the  year ;  but  I  think  we  should  all  agree  that  an 
English,  even  a  London,  fog  is  preferable  to  a  Chinese 
sand-storm. 

With  this  closes  what  may  be  termed  the  first 
period  of  Gordon's  career  in  the  Flowery  Land,  as 
Chinamen  have  designated  their  country  ;  the  second 
is  filled  with  events  of  a  still  more  stirring  character. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
LEADER   OF   THE   "EVER-VICTORIOUS   ARMY." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  something  about  a  very 
extraordinary  movement  which  began  in  China  about 
the  year  185 1.  The  movement  was  partly  political, 
that  is,  it  had  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  partly  religious  in  its  nature.    The  leader 
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was  a  certain  schoolmaster  who  rejoiced  in  the  odd 
name — all  Chinese  names  are  odd — of  Hung-tsuc- 
schuen.  This  man  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired,  and 
that  he  had  seen  God,  who  had  named  him  the 
"  Second  Celestial  Brother,"  Jesus  being  the  first.  He 
also  declared  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  vengeance  and 
freedom,  that  he  was  to  exterminate  the  hated 
Manchu  race,  and  restore  what  is  called  "  the  Ming 
dynasty."  At  the  same  time  he  said  he  was  sent  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed. 

Although  so  manifestly  an  impostor,  this  man 
gained  a  large  following.  The  human  race  is  very 
credulous,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  readily  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  will  attach  themselves  to  a 
man  who  will  boldly  proclaim  himself  a  messengelr 
from  the  Most  High,  however  extravagant  his  pre- 
tensions. But  Hung  was  helped  by  the  appeal  he 
made  to  human  passions,  as  well  as  by  religious 
sentiment.  The  classes  he  appealed  to  were  certainly 
oppressed  and  miserable,  and  were  ready  to  embrace 
any  cause  which  promised  to  give  them  deliverance 
from,  and  vengeance  upon,  their  oppressors. 

Hung's  own  clansmen  numbered  some  20,000,  and 
with  much  address  he  won  them  to  his  side.  The 
movement  commenced  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung, 
wliere  were  large  numbers  of  "  hakkas,^'  or  strangers, 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  These  seem  to 
have  been  special  objects  of  oppression  to  the  man- 
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dai'ins,  as  the  masjistrates  and  rulers  of  China  are 
called.  They  were  for  the  most  part  the  very  dregs 
of  the  population,  and  as  one  of  Hung's  doctrines  was 
that  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  common,  not  much 
inducement  beyond  this  was  needed  to  prevail  on 
them  to  join  the  adventurer. 

Finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army  of  desperate  men,  Hung  was  encouraged  to 
proclaim  himself  the  "  Heavenly  King,"  and  to  choose 
several  men  from  among  his  followers  who  should 
bear  rule  under  him,  and  be  in  fact  his  chief  officers. 
He  chose  five,  and  called  them  Wangs  or  Kings. 
They  were  known  as  the  Faithful  King,  the  Eastern 
King,  the  Western  King,  the  Warrior  King,  and  the 
Attendant  King.  These  were  high-sounding  titles, 
and  those  who  bore  them  were  possessed  of  almost 
unlimited  authority,  in  some  circumstance  quite  so,  to 
flog  and  decapitate.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore, 
that  the  Wangs  were  held  in  great  respect.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  their  subjects  from  bestowing 
nicknames  upon  them,  such  as  Yellow  Tiger,  the 
One-Eyed  Dog,  and  Cock-Eye  ;  by  which  they  were 
more  commonly  designated  than  by  the  grand  titles 
which  their  master  had  bestowed  upon  them. 

"The  Heavenly  King"  met  with  a  success  which 
must  have  surprised  him.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
1 85 1  he  had  under  his  leadership  an  army  numbering 
three  hundred  thousand.  Before  this  host,  animated 
by  religious  fanaticismj  passion,  and  desire  for  plunder, 
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in  a  country  like  China,  where  the  central  government 
is  too  weak  to  make  its  power  adequately  felt  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  unwieldy  empire,  what  could 
stand  ?  Town  after  town  fell,  and  at  length  Hang- 
Chow  was  captured,  the  capital  of  the  great  eastern 
province  of  Che-Keang.  This  city  was  once,  when 
the  Mongols  ruled  in  China,  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  in  later  days  it  retained  its  magnificence.  It  is  a 
great  centre  of  wealth  and  of  learning,  being  famous 
for  its  colleges  and  temples,  and  also  for  its  silk 
manufactures  and  embroidery.  It  contains  a  population 
of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  persons. 

The  capture  of  Hang-Chow  increased  both  the 
fame  and  power  of  the  "  Heavenly  King."  He  now 
felt  prepared  for  the  still  greater  achievement  of  the 
capture  of  Nankin,  the  old  capital  of  the  country,  and 
second  city  of  the  empire.  This  feat  was  success- 
fully performed  on  March  19th,  1S53,  and  Nankin 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Taipings,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hung  were  called,  and  the  place  of  the 
royal  residence.  In  capturing  the  city  these  vandals 
destroyed  the  famous  Porcelain  Tower,  322  feet  high, 
which  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
Emperor  Yang-Loh,  in  memory  of  his  mother. 
Moreover,  they  put  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  sword. 

With  the  growth  of  Hung's  success  grew  also  his 
ambition.  It  now  seemed  as  though  he  would  before 
long  supplant  the  occupier  of  the  Imperial  throne  at 
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Pekin,  and  rule  in  his  stead.  The  sovereignty  oi 
China,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
"  Heavenly  King  "  and  Second  Celestial  Brother.  He 
gave  out  that  the  Taiping  empire  would  embrace  the 
world,  and  had  a  map  of  it — in  which  England, 
France,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Holland  figured  up  in  a 
corner  of  it  as  so  many  small  islands — exhibited  at 
the  entrance-gate  of  his  palace. 

For  ten  years  now  the  rebellion  had  been  pro- 
ceeding and  gathering  strength,  when  the  Chinese 
Government  applied  to  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
English  and  French  forces,  which  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupied  Pekin,  and  were  still  in  the  country,  for 
help.  These  decided  that  they  could  not  take  part  in 
the  civil  contest,  but  that  they  might  defend  Shanghai, 
and  assist  the  authorities  in  keeping  order  within  its 
walls.  Shanghai  contained  a  number  of  wealthy 
merchants,  not  only  native  but  European,  and  these 
began  to  be  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their  posses- 
sions and  trade.  They  therefore  subscribed  money 
for  raising  a  foreign  force  which  they  could  send  out 
of  the  city,  and  by  which  they  could  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay.  The  task  of  raising  this  force  they  entrusted 
to  two  American  adventurers,  named  Ward  and 
Burgevine.  A  reward  was  offered  to  them  for  the 
capture  of  Sung-Kiang,  a  place  about  twenty  miles 
from  Shanghai,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
The  small  force,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  men  in 
the  first  'place,  was  led   to  the  attack  by  Ward,  but 
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was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  On  a  second  occasion,  assisted  by  Chinese 
troops,  they  were  completely  successful.  Ward  was 
elated  with  his  success,  and  made  raids  upon  the 
rebels  beyond  the  place  he  had  taken.  But  the  Faith- 
ful King,  hearing  of  his  people's  defeat,  marched 
against  Ward  and  his  "  foreign  devils,"  as  Ward's  men 
were  called,  and  drove  them  back,  marching  this  time 
on  Shanghai  itself  This  was  a  mistake,  as  he  found, 
for  there  were  British  and  French  troops  there. 
These,  in  accordance  with  what  had  been  previously 
decided,  joined  the  troops  of  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
and  drove  the  rebels  back  again  with  great  loss. 

After  this  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the 
Taipings  again  attacked  Shanghai,  when  once  more 
the  Chinese  troops  were  assisted  by  our  men  and  the 
French.  This  time  the  English  commander  was 
wounded,  and  the  French  commander  killed.  In 
September,  1862,  Ward  was  killed,  and  Burgevine  suc- 
ceeded to  his  command,  which  now  consisted,  not 
simply  of  a  few  foreigners  who  had  been  got  together, 
but  of  a  thousand  fairly-well-drilled  Chinamen  be- 
sides. 

Burgevine  was  a  brave  man,  no  doubt,  but  he  was 
not  fit  for  command  and  responsibility.  Those  who 
would  command  others  must  be  capable  of  com- 
manding themselves  ;  this  Burgevine  could  not  do. 
He  was  a  filibuster,  and  not  a  general.  One  day, 
because    the  mandarin    who  was  the  local  treasurer. 
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whom  he  had  not  the  smallest  right  to  command 
or  coerce,  refused  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
which  he  demanded,  he  struck  him.  He  then 
ordered  his  men  to  break  open  the  treasury,  and 
carry  off  the  money. 

For  this  high-handed  act  he  was  at  once  deprived 
of  his  command  by  the  governor  of  the  province. 
The  name  of  this  governor  was  Li-Hung-Chang,  also 
called  the  Futai,  who  has  since  proved  himself  to  be 
an  able  statesman  and  soldier. 

The  force  which  Ward  and  Burgevine  had  raised 
had  been  named  by  the  Chinese,  always  fond  of  high- 
sounding  titles,  the  "  ever-victorious  army."  It  was 
now  without  a  leader,  and  Li-Hung-Chang  asked  the 
Fnglish  general.  General  Staveley,  to  supply  one 
from  among  the  officers  under  his  command.  At 
once  General  Staveley  thought  of  Major  Gordon  as 
the  likeliest  man  for  the  post.  "  What  he  was  before 
Sebastopol  he  has  been  since,^'  said  he — "faithful, 
trusty,  and  successful.  Before  I'ckin  and  at  Shanghai 
he  has  evinced  just  the  qualities  that  are  needed  now. 
Although  he  has  never  been  in  command,  he  will  rise 
to  the  occasion,  to  which  he  is  more  fitted  than  any 
man  I  know."  Before  he  could  be  appointed,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
military  authorities  at  home. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Gordon  wished  to  finish  a 
military  survey  of  the  country  for  thirty  miles  round 
Shanghai  which   he  had    in   hand,    an    officer  named 
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Captain  Holland  was  placed  in  temporary  command. 
This  officer,  with  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  including  Imperialist  troops, 
soon  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  walled  city  of 
Taitsan.  But  he  had  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
defences,  and  had  miscalculated  his  power ;  the  result 
was  defeat.  Three  hundred  men  and  four  foreign 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thirty-two- 
pounders  lost.  This  victory  greatly  elated  the  Tai- 
pings.  One  of  the  Wangs,  in  describing  the  affair, 
wrote : — 

"  Oh,  how  we  laughed,  on  the  morning  of  the 
assault,  as  they  advanced  nearer  to  the  creek  which 
they  brought  no  bridges  to  throw  over !  How  we 
laughed  as  we  saw  the  ladder  they  had  thrown  over 
getting  weaker  and  weaker  beneath  them,  and  at  last 
fall  into  the  creek,  leaving  half  the  party  on  one  side 
and  half  on  the  other.  '  What  general  is  he,'  cried  our 
chief,  '  who  sends  his  men  to  storm  a  city  without 
first  ascertaining  that  there  is  a  moat  ?  '  '  And  what 
general  is  he,'  cried  another  of  our  leaders,  '  who 
allows  a  storming  party  to  advance  without  bridges  ? 
See,  O  chief,  these  unfortunates ! '  So  we  laughed 
and  so  we  jested,  as  we  saw  the  slaves  of  the  Tartar 
usurper  advancing  to  destruction.'^ 

The  Taipings  did  not  laugh  much  at  the  defeat  of 
their  opponents  after  this.  The  "  ever- victorious  army  " 
henceforth  justified  its  rj^mp  by  its  deeds,  for  Gordon 
was   in   coraiT]and.     The    W'^r    Qfficp   authorities    at 
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home  gave  their  consent,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Major  Gordon's  parents  did  not  much  Hkc  their 
son  tlius  to  enter  the  service  of  China.  They  had 
prejudices,  as  before  intimated,  against  an  Enghsh 
officer  serving  in  a  foreign  army,  or  under  any  flag 
but  that  of  the  Union  Jack.  There  were  others,  too, 
who  severely  criticised  his  action.  Some  good  people 
in  England  and  elsewhere  sympathised  with  the 
Taipings,  partly  because  they  professed  a  kind  of 
Christianity,  and  partly  because  they  regarded  them 
as  fighting  for  freedom  and  against  oppression.  Major 
Gordon  himself  accepted  the  post  offered  him  because 
he  believed  that  he  would  be  performing  a  great  ser- 
vice for  humanity.  What  reason  was  there  for  such 
a  belief.-*     Let  us  sec. 

Mr.  Michie,  an  Englishman  employed  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  visited  Nankin  in  March,  1 86 1.  Here 
he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  Taipings,  and  he  writes  :  "  They  do  nothing 
but  burn,  murder,  and  destroy  ;  they  hardly  profess 
anything  beyond  that.  They  are  detested  by  all  the 
country  people  ;  and  even  those  in  the  city  who  are 
not  '  brethren  '  hate  them.  Trade  and  industry  are 
prohibited  ;  their  land  taxes  arc  three  times  heavier 
than  those  of  the  Imperialists.  .  .  .  They  don't 
care  about  the  ordinary  slow  and  sure  sources  of 
revenue ;  they  look  to  plunder,  and  plunder  alone,  for 
subsistence."  '  ' 
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Consul  Harvey,  of  Ningpo,  writing  in  March,  1S64, 
sa3's :  "  Desolation  is  the  only  end  obtained,  as  it 
always  has  been,  wherever  the  sway  of  the  marauders 
has  had  its  full  scope,  and  their  power  the  liberty  of 
unchecked  excess.  .  .  .  It  is  notorious  that  their 
forces  are  swelled  considerably  by  all  the  bad  cha- 
racters of  the  districts  they  pass  through,  and  who, 
being  under  no  possible  moral  control  (except  so  far 
as  military  obedience  and  a  pseudo-discipline  are 
concerned),  commit  every  excess  known,  and,  let  me 
add,  almost  unknown,  to  the  human  mind." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  himself  visited  Nankin, 
was  quite  disillusionised  as  to  the  Christian  character 
of  the  Taipings.  He  describes  the  leader  as  violent 
and  bloodthirsty,  ordering  individuals  to  be  put  to 
death  for  a  word  without  trial. 

A  person  writing  from  Chan/.u  at  a  late  period  in 
the  campaign,  describes  what  he  rightly  calls  "  the  de- 
solation of  the  country  and  the  misery  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,^^ produced  by  the  rebels.  He  says  "  Hundreds 
of  gaunt,  starving  wretches,  with  hardly  any  other 
means  of  sustenance  than  human  flesh,  and  the  few 
scraps  of  refuse  they  can  pick  up  from  the  Impe- 
rialist troops,  wander  helplessly  about,  more  dead  than 
alive,  amid  the  ruins  of  their  villages  and  of  their 
suburbs.  The  living  are  too  weak  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  the  latter  lie  about  on  the  ground  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition,  tainting  the  air  and  horrify- 
in";  the  beholder," 
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Another,  writing  from  Gordon's  camp,  says:  "It 
is  horrible  to  relate  ;  it  is  horrible  to  witness.  To 
read  that  people  arc  eating  human  flesh  is  one  thing  ; 
to  see  the  bodies  from  which  the  flesh  has  been 
cut  is  another.  No  one  can  eat  a  meal  here  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  loathing.  The  poor  wretches 
have  a  wolfish  look  that  is  indescribable,  and  they 
haunt  one's  boat  in  shoals,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  scraps  of  food.  Their  lamentations  and  moans 
completely  take  away  any  appetite  which  the  horrors 
one  has  witnessed  may  have  left  one.  I  ought  to 
be  tolerably  callous  by  this  time,  but  no  one  could 
witness  unmoved  such  scenes  as  these.  The  rebels 
have  evidently  swept  up  everything  edible,  and  left 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  to  die." 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  persons  who  were 
on  the  spot,  and  had  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
things.  They  testified  of  what  they  had  seen  with 
their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own  ears. 
Why  have  I  quoted  them  ?  Because  I  want  you  to 
feel  that  Major  Gordon  had  ample  justification  for 
seeking  to  put  down  a  rebellion  which  produced 
such  misery  ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  influenced,  not  by 
a  spirit  of  adventure  or  romance,  in  accepting  the 
command  of  the  "  ever-victorious  army,"  but  by  that 
spirit  of  humanity  for  which  he  was  ever  distin- 
guished. With  regard  to  it,  he  himself,  writing 
home,  says  : — 

"  I  have  taken  the  step  on  consideration.     I  think 
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tliat  any  one  who  contributes  to  putting  down  tliis 
rebellion  fulfils  a  humane  task,  and  I  also  think 
tends  a  great  deal  to  open  China  to  civilization.  . 
.  .  I  can  say  that  if  I  had  not  accepted  the  com- 
mand I  believe  the  force  would  have  been  broken 
up,  and  the  rebellion  gone  on  in  its  misery  for  years, 
I  trust  this  will  not  now  be  the  case.  ...  I  think 
I  am  doing  a  good  service." 

A  good  service  he  undoubtedly  did,  for  which 
he  is  gratefully  remembered  in  China,  and  will  be 
yet  for  many  a  long  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AS   A   COMMANDER   AND   CONQUEROR. 

A  FORMIDABLE  task  now  lay  before  the  young  com- 
mander, and  he  addressed  himself  to  it  with  great 
earnestness  and  energy.  He  went  to  work,  however, 
not  in  a  fierce  haphazard  way,  but  intelligently,  and 
with  a  plan.  Only  thus  was  he  likely  to  succeed. 
He  had  under  him  a  force  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
men.  But  their  discipline  and  morality  were  de- 
fective, and  like  the  redoubtable  Oliver  Cromwell 
he  knew  well  the  value  of  discipline  and  morality  in 
an  army,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  improve  them. 
He  reorganised  his  army  on  the  English  model,  abol- 
ished the  mischievous  practice  of  giving  rewards  for 
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captures,  and  forbade  looting.  At  the  same  time  he 
secured  for  his  men  regular  pay.  He  possessed  the 
happy  power  of  making  those  who  served  under  him 
love,  respect,  and  obey  him,  and  an  improvement  was 
."^oon  manifest. 

His  object  was  to  break  the  back  of  this  miserable 
rebellion.  How  was  it  to  be  done  }  That  was  the 
question  which  he  earnestly  pondered.  He  knew  it 
could  not  be  done  by  petty  raids  upon  the  Taipings, 
petty  operations  of  defence  and  skirmish,  such  as  had 
hitherto  characterised  the  attempt  to  suppress  it.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  destroy  it  in  those  places, 
and  respects,  whence  it  derived  its  vitality  and  power. 
His  very  first  goal,  therefore,  was  far  away  from 
Shanghai,  towards  Fushan.  He  had  two  steamers  at 
his  disposal  as  transports,  and  in  these  he  took  some 
200  of  his  artillery,  and  about  i,ooo  infantry.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  he  reached  Fushan,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  attack  it.  His  ulterior  object  was  to  relieve 
Chanzu,  a  loyal  city  some  ten  miles  inland,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Faithful  King  and  his  army.  A 
32 -pounder  and  five  12 -pounder  howitzers  were 
brought  to  bear  on  Fushan,  and  the  bombardment 
proceeded  for  three  hours.  After  this  a  storming 
party,  led  by  Captain  Belcher,  one  of  the  English 
officers  who  served  under  Gordon,  carried  the  position 
by  assault.  The  operation  was  entirely  successful, 
and  Chanzu  was  at  once  relieved. 
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Gordon  describes  the  governor  of  the  latter  place 
as  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  says  : — "  He  looked 
worn  to  a  thread  with  anxiety.  He  was  so  very  glad 
to  see  me,  and  chin-chinned  most  violently,  regretting 
his  inability  to  give  me  a  present,  which  I  told  him 
was  not  the  custom  with  us  people." 

This  brilliant  achievement  increased  the  general 
confidence  in  him,  and  won  for  him,  by  decree  of  the 
Emperor,  the  grade  of  Tsung-Ping  in  the  Chinese 
service,  or  Brigadier-General. 

Gordon  next  sought  to  capture  Quinsan,  where 
was  the  Taiping  arsenal  and  shot  manufactory.  To 
wrest  such  a  place  from  the  rebels  would,  of  course, 
be  a  very  important  achievement.  He  was  turned 
aside,  however,  by  unexpected  news  which  reached 
him.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Taitsan,  another  rebel 
stronghold,  had  made  proposals  of  surrender  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  that  soldiers  had  accord- 
ingly been  sent  to  occupy  the  place,  who  had  been 
treacherously  made  prisoners,  and  two  hundred  of 
them  beheaded.  So  shameful  a  breach  of  faith 
deserved  prompt  punishment,  and  the  commander 
at  once  made  for  Taitsan  to  administer  it. 

This  was  a  very  courageous  proceeding,  for 
Gordon  had  no  more  than  3,000  men  under  his 
command,  while  the  garrison  numbered  10,000,  and 
had  among  them  a  number  of  English,  French,  and 
American  renegades  to  serve  their  guns.  At  first 
Gordon's    men    were  repulsed  with  much  slaughter  ; 
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but  the  second  attempt  proved  entirely  successful. 
A  brave  English  officer,  Captain  Bannen — who  gal- 
lantly led  the  assault  on  both  occasions — was  killed, 
as  well  as  several  other  officers ;  indeed,  the  loss 
generally  on  Gordon's  side  was  very  heavy,  being 
about  one  in  ten. 

Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death, 
as  having  been  specially  concerned  in  the  act  of 
bloody  treachery  before  referred  to.  Before  they 
were  executed  they  were  tortured,  their  bodies  being 
pierced  with  arrows  in  various  places,  and  pieces  of 
skin  flayed  from  their  arms.  In  this  condition  they 
were  tied  up  for  five  hours,  awaiting  the  cutting-off 
of  their  heads.  This  became  known  in  England, 
and  many  severe  and  bitter  things  were  said  against 
Gordon.  They  were  not  deserved,  however,  for  he 
had  protested  against  the  torture,  but  was  power- 
less to  prevent  it.  The  prisoners  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  provincial  governor  and  his  mandarins,  and 
they  punished  them  according  to  Chinese  custom 
and  law. 

The  commander  of  the  "ever-victorious"  now 
recurred  to  his  plan  of  taking  Ouinsan.  The  force 
he  led  against  it  numbered  600  artillery  and  2,300 
infantry.  The  Taipings  outnumbered  him  by  four 
or  five  to  one.  Their  position  was  veiy  strong,  as 
the  city  was  walled,  with  a  hill  in  the  centre,  which, 
with  two  or  three  guns  on  it,  would  have  made  it 
a  perfect  citadel,  and  from  which  all  the  movements 
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of  the  attacking  force  could  be  seen,  and  their 
strength  ascertained.  The  city  was  also  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
wide.  Gordon,  however,  saw  that  it  had  a  weak 
place.  The  only  road  between  Ouinsan  and  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Soochow,  two  places  of  vital 
consequence  to  each  other,  ran  between  a  lake  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  series  of  large  creeks  on  the 
other.  He  concluded  that  if  he  could  command  this 
road  with  an  armed  steamer  he  could  cut  off  all 
communication.  He  laid  plans  accordingly,  first  of 
all  investing  the  city  with  his  own  army  and  7,000 
Imperialists  who  were  supporting  him. 

On  May  30th  the  steamer  was  ready,  having 
on  board  three  hundred  picked  riflemen.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  small  gunboats.  About 
eight  miles  from  Quinsan,  on  the  road  to  Soochow, 
was  a  small  village  held  by  Taiping  soldiers.  This 
Gordon  possessed  himself  of,  stationing  in  it  the 
three  hundred  riflemen.  At  this  juncture  a  large 
rebel  force  was  seen  coming  from  Soochow  to  the 
help  of  their  brethren  at  Ouinsan.  The  steamer 
opened  fire  upon  them — a  thing  they  had  not  at  all 
anticipated — killing  many,  and  causing  them  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  The  steamer  followed  them 
up,  and  in  their  efforts  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  murderous  shells  the  flying  mass  of  men  became 
jammed,  as  they  could  not  flee  cither  to  the  right  or 
left,    but  only  straight   bciore  them  along  the  road. 
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Confusion  was  made  still  worse  confounded  when 
the  retreating  body  met  fresh  reinforcements  coming 
up,  with  whom  they  became  hopelessly  mixed,  the 
whole  of  them  being  at  the  steamer's  mercy.  Up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Soochow  the  fugitives  were 
pursued,  and  then,  in  the  morning,  the  steamer  re- 
turned. Gordon,  who  was  on  board,  found  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Ouinsan  garrison  had  been  making 
an  attempt  to  get  to  Soochow.  Again  the  Hyson, 
as  the  steamer  was  named,  belched  forth  her  shells, 
and  the  desperate  Taipings  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat. The  town  was  subjected  to  several  hours' 
bombardment,  and  the  next  day  capitulated.  Some 
5,000  of  the  Taipings  were  computed  to  have 
perished  in  these  engagements,  some  having  been 
shot,  some  wounded,  and  some  murdered  by  the 
villagers,  who  had  suffered  numerous  barbarities  at 
their  hands,  and  who  rose  and  avenged  themselves 
on  their  discomfited  enemies  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
Gordon  took  800  prisoners,  and  treated  them  so 
differently  from  what  they  had  anticipated,  that 
he  transformed  them  from  enemies  into  friends. 
Some  of  them  joined  the  ranks  of  the  "  ever-vic- 
torious army,"  and  fought  against  their  old  friends  the 
rebels. 

Writing  home  again  after  the  capture  of  Ouinsan, 
Gordon  says  : — "  The  rebels  certainly  never  got 
such  a  licking  before,  and  I  think  there  will  not  be 
much  more  severe   fighting.     .     ,     .     My  occupying 
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this  city  enables  the  Imperial  Government  to  protect 
ail  enormous  district,  rich  in  corn,  &c. ;  and  the 
people  arovmd  are  so  thankful  for  their  release  it 
is  quite  a  pleasure.  They  were  in  a  desperate  plight 
before  our  arrival." 

In  Gordon's  eyes  Ouinsan  possessed  so  much 
importance  that  he  determined  to  make  it  his  head- 
quarters. Some  of  the  rowdy  class  of  officers  and 
men  did  not  like  this.  They  preferred  their  old 
head-quarters  at  Sung-Kiang,  for  there  they  could 
dispose  of  the  loot  which,  despite  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, it  was  supposed  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  in  considerable  quantities.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  mutinous  spirit  manifested  itself,  and 
the  artillery  refused  to  fall  in,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  threaten  to  blow  their  officers  to  pieces.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  posted  up  a  mutinous  pro- 
clamation. 

This  was  a  very  serious  condition  of  things,  and 
calculated  to  test  the  metal  of  the  commander 
severely,  and  show  what  sort  it  was.  Gordon 
shrewdly  guessed  that  the  non-commissioned  officers 
were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  so  he  demanded  from  them 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  proclamation,  and  why 
the  men  refused  to  fall  in.  They  professed  they 
did  not  know.  They  were  told,  hereupon,  with  quiet 
determination,  that  one  in  five  of  them  would 
be  shot.  They  received  this  announcement  witli 
groans,    one   of    them    being    particularly    loud    and 
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demonstrative.  At  once  the  commander  concluded 
that  this  man,  who  was  a  corporal,  was  the  ringleader. 
With  his  own  hand  he  dragged  him  from  the  ranks, 
and  gave  order  to  two  of  the  infantry  to  shoot  him. 
The  order  was  at  once  obeyed.  Gordon  then  sent 
the  other  non-commissioned  officers  into  confine- 
ment, telling  them  that  if  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
men  did  not  fall  in,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
proclamation  was  not  given  up,  every  fifth  man 
among  them  would  be  shot.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  name  was  disclosed,  and  proved  to  be 
that  of  the  corporal  on  whom  justice  had  already 
been  done.  The  m.en  fell  in,  and  thus  the  mutiny 
was  quelled.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  in  the 
"ever-victorious  army"  there  could  be  no  divided 
authority.  The  commander  was  a  strong  man,  and 
must  be  obeyed. 

Shortly  after  this  Gordon  was  very  much  tried, 
partly  by  his  commissioned  officers,  with  whom  he 
could  not  deal  in  such  a  summary  way  as  he  did  with 
the  corporal,  and  partly  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
who  in  various  ways  broke  their  word  to  him,  and 
failed  to  send  money  for  the  pay  of  the  troops.  So 
disheartened  and  disgusted  did  he  become  that  he 
determined  to  resign  his  command.  But  just  at  this 
point  he  received  tidings  which  made  him  determine, 
against  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  for  the  good 
of  the  country  whose  cause  he  had  adopted,  to  retain 
it.     Burgevine  the  American,  who  for  a  short  time  had 
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had  the  command  of  the  "  ever-victorious  army,"  after 
being-  deprived  of  that  post,  plotted  and  schemed 
for  a  time  to  get  it  back  again.  In  this  he  failed.  He 
next  collected  a  band  of  foreigners  of  the  loose  and 
worthless  class,  who  usually  infest  such  ports  as 
Shanghai,  and  then,  having  with  the  assistance  of  the 
master  possessed  himself  of  a  small  Chinese  war- 
steamer,  he  transferred  himself  and  following  to  Soo- 
chow,  joining  the  rebels  and  becoming  a  Wang.  It 
was  the  receipt  of  the  information  of  this  latter  fact 
which  induced  Gordon  to  withdraw  the  notice  he  had 
already  given  of  his  resignation.  He  quite  saw  what 
a  formidable  addition  to  the  Taiping  army  Burgevine, 
with  his  Europeans,  would  be.  Moreover,  he  had 
reason  for  fearing  that  some  of  his  own  men,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  subdue  their  love  of  plunder,  would 
desert  to  the  enemy  if  the  grasp  upon  them  of  the 
strong  hand  were  resigned.  The  Taipings,  thus  rein- 
forced with  well-armed  and  trained  men,  would 
yield  to  their  lust  of  plunder  and  spirit  of  revenge  for 
the  defeats  inflicted  upon  them,  and  devastate  the 
whole  country.  A  sense  of  duty,  springing  from  a 
desire  to  prevent  such  miser\',  kept  him  at  his  post. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Burgevine  soon  got  tired 
of  the  Taipings.  He  afterwards  sought  an  interview 
with  Gordon,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
he  intended  to  quit  the  rebel  service,  but  really,  as  it 
proved,  to  make  proposals  to  the  young  English 
soldier   that   they   should    between    them    found    an 
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independent  kingdom  in  China.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  man  he  had 
to  do  with,  or  that  his  proposals  were  rejected  with 
scorn  and  contempt.  After  this  he  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  Taipings,  and  failed.  Gordon,  think- 
ing that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  having  matle  overtures  to  him,  especially 
after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treacherous  and  contemptible  character  of  the 
man,  interceded  for  him,  and  got  him  sent  to  the 
American  Consul.  At  Gordon's  request  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  against  him,  on  condition  that  he  was 
sent  out  of  the  country.  It  was  afterwards  found  that 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  making  friendly  overtures, 
he  was  seeking  to  entrap  tlie  man  who  so  befriended 
him.  The  generosity  which  thus  appears  in  the  con- 
duct of  Gordon  was  an  essential  part  of  his  character, 
and  helps  to  reveal  how  truly  noble  he  was. 

Not  to  prolong  the  narrative,  let  me  now  state 
that  after  Gordon  had  addressed  himself  to  his  great 
task  a  scries  of  successes  rewarded  his  efforts,  all  lead- 
ing up  to  the  great  object  he  now  had  in  view — the 
capture  of  Soochow.  At  length  the  city  was  in- 
vested, and  he  determined  to  hazard  a  night  assault. 
This  assault  was  led  by  himself  and  Majors  Howard 
and  Williams.  Although  it  did  not  succeed,  it  was  so 
desperate,  and  inflicted  so  heavy  a  loss  on  the  rebels, 
that  most  of  their  leaders  concluded  that  the  fall  of 
the  place  was  inevitable.     After  more  severe,  and  this 
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time  successful,  fighting  so  much  loss  was  inflicted  on 
the  rebels,  and  so  many  of  their  defences  taken,  that 
the  city  was  surrendered. 

In  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  surrender  of 
Soochow,  Gordon  had  undertaken  that  those  who 
surrendered  should  receive  honourable  and  humane 
treatment,  and  that  the  city  should  not  be  looted. 
He  liad  previously  stipulated  with  Governor  Li  and 
General  Ching,  the  commander  of  the  Imperialist 
troops,  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  cominand, 
warfare  should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  Western  nations,  and  that  no  prisoners 
should  be  murdered.  He  felt  justified  in  believing 
that  the  promises  he  had  received  would  be  kept.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken,  for  Governor  Li,  without 
Gordon's  knowledge,  had  all  the  Wangs  barbarously 
put  to  death  and  gave  the  city  up  to  plunder.  Enter- 
ing the  city  some  time  afterwards,  Gordon  saw  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  rode  towards  the  palace 
of  a  Wang  to  see  what  he  could  learn  there  :  here  he 
found  the  uncle  of  the  Wang,  who  entreated  him  to 
escort  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  his  house,  and  to 
assist  in  defending  them.  He  did  so,  but  was  no 
sooner  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house  than  he  was 
surrounded  by  some  thousands  of  armed  Taipings, 
who  shut  the  gates  on  him  and  made  him  a  prisoner. 
Th.eir  intention  was  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  the 
good  treatment  of  their  leaders,  for  as  yet  they  knew 
not  of  their  death.      It  was  fortunate  for  Gordon  that 
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they  did  not,  for  he  would  probably  have  been  put  to 
torture  if  not  murdered. 

The  brave  commander  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
all  night,  but  in  the  morning  induced  the  Taipings  to 
allow  his  interpreter  to  take  a  letter  to  the  captain  of 
a  small  naval  force  lying  near.  This  letter  contained 
instructions  to  the  captain  to  capture  Governor  Li, 
and  keep  him  under  restraint  until  the  Wangs  were 
given  up.  The  letter  never  reached  its  destination, 
for  the  Imperialists  intercepted  and  destroyed  it.  In 
the  afternoon  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Taipings 
to  allow  him  to  go  in  search  of  his  interpreter.  At 
length  he  reached  his  own  people  in  safety,  and 
learned  the  terrible  truth  that  the  Wangs  had  been 
treacherously  murdered  when  they  came,  according  to 
arrangement,  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  city.  He 
was  so  affected  with  the  news  that  he  burst  into  tears. 
This  was  the  first  expression  of  his  feelings ;  the  next 
was  one  of  fierce  anger.  Arming  himself  with  a 
revolver  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  the  Governor,  quite 
satisfied  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  his  vile 
treachery,  and  determined  that  he  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  death  for  it.  But  the  Governor  had  been 
warned  of  Gordon's  fury,  and  fled  to  the  city.  Search 
was  made  for  him  for  several  days,  but  in  vain.  The 
"  ever-victorious  army "  was  then  marched  back  to 
Quinsan.  Here  he  informed  his  troops  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  serve  any  longer  under  Governor 
Li,  and  that  he  should  hand  over  his  command  to  the 
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English  general  until  such  time  as  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  treachery  at  Soochow  had  been  in- 
quired into,  and  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  authors 
of  it. 

Some  time  afterwards,  by  Imperial  decree,  a  medal 
of  distinction  was  conferred  on  Gordon,  together  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  further  token  of  Imperial 
approbation.  71iis  gift  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Governor,  and  also  extra  pay  for  his  troops  and  sums 
of  money  for  the  wounded.  This  last  he  accepted,  but 
the  gift  for  himself  he  spurned.  When  the  messengers 
entered  his  presence  with  bowls  full  of  gold,  he 
took  up  the  stick  which  he  had  carried  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  was  the  only  weapon  that  he 
had  used  in  battle,  and  flogged  them  from  the 
chamber.  He  then  penned  this  note  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  : — 

"Major  Gordon  receives  the  approbation  of  His 
Majesty  with  every  gratification,  but  regrets  most 
sincerely  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  which 
occurred  since  the  capture  of  Soochow,  he  is  unable 
to  receive  any  mark  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor's 
recognition,  and  therefore  respectfully  begs  His 
Majesty  to  receive  his  thanks  for  his  intended  kind- 
ness, and  to  allow  him  to  decline  the  same." 


§D 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   TAIPING    REBELLION    SUPPRESSED. 

For  the  massacre  of  the  Wangs  at  Soochovv,  the 
Chinese  Government  were  pressed  to  degrade,  and 
otherwise  punish,  Governor  Li.  This,  however,  they 
decHned  to  do,  as  they  beHeved  that  he  had  acted  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that,  while  he  had  no  sufficient  excuse  for  his  conduct, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  Wangs  were,  if  the  Governor's  word  is  to  be 
taken,  unreasonable  in  their  demands  and  defiant  in 
their  behaviour.  When  these  things  came  to  Gordon's 
knowledge,  they  so  far  softened  him  as  to  induce  him 
to  reconsider  his  position.  Governor  Li,  moreover, 
consented  to  issue  a  proclamation  taking  upon  himself 
full  responsibility  for  the  massacre,  and  entirely  ex- 
onerating Gordon  from  all  participation  and  blame  in 
the  matter.  Several  other  things  had  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  latter.  He  knew  of  a  certainty  that 
the  notorious  desperado,  Burgevine,  was  meditating 
further  mischief,  and  intending  again  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  the  rebels,  while  three  hundred  Europeans  of  no 
character  were  ready  to  go  over  with  him.  He  knew 
that  if  he  resigned  finally,  another  British  officer 
would   not  be  appointed   in  his  place,     tie  believed 
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that  if  he  again  took  tlie  field  he  could  put  down  the 
rebelHon  in  six  months,  while  he  feared  that  if  he  did 
not,  many  of  his  men  would  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  that  the  rebellion  would  go  lingering  on  again  in 
its  misery  for  years.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  China  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  he  resolved  to  put  aside  his  resentment  and 
complete  the  work  he  had  begun. 

One  thing  that  perhaps  helped  him  to  arrive  at 
this  decision  was  information  which  had  come  to  him 
during  the  time  of  his  inactivity.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  two  thousand  fugitives  from  Soochow  had  made 
their  way  to  Wosieh,  where  the  rebel  leader,  the 
Faithful  King,  was  in  command.  Finding  such  an 
arrival  extremely  inconvenient,  this  worthy  disposed 
of  the  difficulty  by  beheading  the  whole  lot. 

By  the  third  week  in  February,  1864,  Gordon  was 
again  at  the  head  of  his  force  and  in  the  field.  His 
object  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "to  cut  through  the 
heart  of  the  rebellion,"  and  to  divide  it  into  two  parts 
by  the  capture  of  Yesing  and  Liyang.  In  the  mean- 
time Nankin  was  besieged  by  an  Imperialist  army, 
and  a  force  composed  of  French  and  Chinese  was  to 
undertake  the  task  of  rescuing  Hangchow  from  rebel 
hands.  Finding  Wosieh  untenable,  the  Faithful  King 
abandoned  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  "  ever-vic- 
torious army."  An  old  woman  here  told  the 
commiander  that,  about  a  month  before,  four  barbarians 
had    been    killed    near   the    pagoda.       At    the    spot 
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indicated  a  terrible  sight  met  Gordon's  gaze.  There 
was  an  open  grave,  into  which  four  cliarred  skeletons 
had  been  cast,  while  strewn  about  were  fragments  of 
burnt  bones,  scraps  of  clothing,  and  a  pen-knife. 
They  were  the  remains  of  four  Europeans  who  had 
officered  an  Imperialist  steamer  called  the  Fb-ejiy. 
The  Faithful  King  had  tortured  and  burned  the 
unfortunate  men,  who  had  somehow  fallen  into  his 
hands,  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  his  brother 
Wangs  at  Soochow.  This  sickening  sight,  as  may  be 
supposed,  only  strengthened  in  Gordon  the  determina- 
tion to  put  down  with  all  speed  a  movement  which,  in 
one  way  and  another,  seemed  to  be  a  very  carnival  of 
murder. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  town  of  Yesing  was 
assaulted,  and  some  severe  fighting  took  place.  The 
next  day  it  surrendered.  This  was  one  of  the  two 
towns  which,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  planned  to  take 
in  order  to  "  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  rebellion." 
The  other  was  Liyang,  against  which  he  advanced  a 
few  days  afterwards.  Here  the  Taipings  were 
thoroughly  disheartened  by  what  had  taken  place. 
The  officer  in  charge  quite  intended  to  defend  the 
place,  and  sallied  forth  with  a  part  of  his  army  to  meet 
the  attacking  force.  But  those  who  remained  in  the 
city  closed  the  gates  upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender. 

The  next  place  tliat  Gordon  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  was  the  town  of  Kintang.     The  garrison 
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expressed  their  willingness  to  surrender,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  doing  so,  when  they  were  largely 
reinforced  from  another  town.  Kintang  therefore 
which  was  now  held  by  some  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  the  rebels,  was  at  once  assaulted.  After 
a  bombardment  lasting  three  hours  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls.  A  storming  party  was  now  ordered  up, 
but  the  resistance  they  encountered  was  so  desperate 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  second  attacl* 
was  made,  led  by  Gordon  in  person.  Presently  a  cry 
was  heard,  "  The  commander  is  wounded  !  "  It  was 
even  so.  The  brave  leader  had  been  shot  in  the 
leg,  and  blood  was  flowing  from  the  wound.  He  was 
urged  to  retire,  but  would  not.  Nearly  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  at  length  taken  by  Dr.  Moffit,  the 
principal  medical  officer  of  the  force,  and  carried  by 
main  force  to  a  boat. 

While  the  commander  thus  lay  incapacitated,  a 
third  attack  was  made  under  the  leadership  of  his 
aide-de-camp.  Major  Brown.  This  also  failed,  and 
the  major  was  wounded.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  withdraw,  a  hundred  men  having  been  killed 
and  wounded,  including  fifteen  officers,  of  whom  two 
of  the  bravest  and  most  efficient.  Major  Taite  and 
Captain  Banning,  were  among  the  slain. 

When  it  became  known  in  Pekin  that  Gordon  had 
been  wounded,  the  utmost  anxiety  was  shown.  The 
British  Minister  wrote  : — 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  look  upon  your  position  from  a 
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military  point  of  view  ;  you  have  done  quite  enough 
for  your  reputation  as  a  gallant  and  skilful  leader. 
We  all  look  to  you  as  the  only  person  fit  to  act  with 
these  perverse  Chinese,  and  to  be  trusted  with  the 
great  interests  at  stake  at  Shanghai.  Your  life  and 
ability  to  keep  the  field  are  more  important  than  the 
capture  of  any  city  in  China." 

The  Emperor  was  deeply  grieved,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  Gordon  being  excessively  brave  and  fearless  was 
wounded  in  consequence.  We  are  on  this  account 
deeply  moved  with  grief  and  admiration.  We  order 
Li-Hung-Chang  to  visit  Gordon  and  inquire  for  him 
daily,  so  as  to  keep  his  mind  at  rest,  requesting  him 
to  wait  until  he  shall  be  perfectly  restored  to  health 
and  strength.     Respect  this." 

The  wound  was  not  likely  to  be  a  fatal  one  ;  all 
that  was  necessary,  Dr.  Moffit  said,  was  that  the 
sufferer  should  be  quiet.  This  Gordon  found  to  be 
impossible  when  he  heard  that  the  Faithful  King  had 
succeeded  in  occupying  Fushan,  his  first  conquest. 
Although  unable  actively  to  exert  himself  in  the  field, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
started  for  Wosieh.  Here  he  left  the  greater  part  of 
the  force  to  garrison  the  town,  and  again  started  with 
his  light  infantry  and  a  regiment  only  400  strong, 
together  with  600  Liyang  men,  who  had  all  been 
Taipings  a  few  days  before,  but  had  enlisted  under 
bim  to  fight    against   their    former  masters.     Surely 
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one  knows  not  whether  more  to  admire  the  phick  of 
the  wounded  commander,  or  to  wonder  at  his  confi- 
dence ! 

The  Taipings  were  at  this  time  bent  on  oetting 
possession  of  Ouinsan^  and  made  the  city  of  Waissoo 
the  centre  of  their  operations.  On  the  latter  place 
Gordon  now  moved  with  his  artillery  by  water,  while 
the  remainder  of  his  force,  under  Colonels  Howard 
and  Rhode,  went  by  land,  \vith  orders  to  meet  him  at 
a  certain  place  and  avoid  an  encounter  with  the 
rebels'  stockades.  Unfortunately  these  latter  stumbled 
on  a  camp  of  the  Taipings,  and  being  suddenly 
assailed  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  who  had  been 
lying  in  ambush,  the  men  were  panic-stricken  and 
fled.  The  greatest  confusion  prevailed,  and  over  400 
were  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  three 
captains. 

When  Gordon  arrived  before  Waissoo,  unsupported 
by  his  infantry,  he  was  in  the  greatest  peril.  He  had 
no  choice  but  to  retreat  and  reorganize  his  army. 
This  done,  he  again  approached  Waissoo,  being  re- 
inforced with  6,000  Imperialists  under  Li-Hung- 
Chang.  The  attack  which  they  soon  made  on  the 
town  proved  entirely  successful,  and  then  they 
marched  on  Chanchu-fu.  The  Chinese  general  was 
anxious  to  have  the  honour  of  capturing  this  strong- 
hold, and  accordingly  made  an  opening  in  the  wall 
with  his  artillery  and  then  led  up  his  men  to  storm  it. 
He  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     He  was  now  glad 
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to  accept  the  help  of  Gordon,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  a  combined  attack  should  be  made.  When, 
however,  the  time  for  making  the  assault  came,  the 
Imperialists  were  found  wanting.  Gordon's  men 
succeeded  in  mounting  the  breach  led  by  about  a 
dozen  officers,  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  under 
Hu-Wang,  or  "'  Cock-Eye,"  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  A  combined  movement  was  now  made, 
the  men  of  the  "  ever- victorious  army  "  attempting  one 
breach,  and  the  Imperialists  another  which  had  been 
made.  It  was  of  no  use,  however,  as  the  Taipings 
were  so  numerous,  and  set  absolutely  no  value  on  their 
lives.  The  retreat  was  consequently  sounded,  and 
the  men  fell  back,  leaving  ten  officers  dead  behind 
them,  not  to  speak  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates. 

Capture  by  assault  seemed  out  of  the  question,  so 
Gordon  brought  his  engineering  skill  into  play,  and 
showed  the  Chinese  how  to  approach  the  wall  by 
trenches.  Governor  Li  also  prepared  proclamations 
written  in  such  large  characters  that  those  within  the 
city  could  read  them  where  they  were  posted  up.  In 
these  he  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  leave 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  Hu-Wang.  Large 
numbers  embraced  the  invitation  and  came  over,  thus 
weakening  the  defenders 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  make  another 
attack,  this  time  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which,  a  year  before,  the  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Taipings.  The  walls  were  battered  down  in 
several  places  by  the  fire  of  the  heaviest  artillery  the 
besiegers  could  command,  and  then  the  Imperialists 
stormed.  They  succeeded  in  clambering  up  the 
broken  walls,  but  again  encountered  so  fierce  an 
opposition  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  be 
driven  back.  Seeing  this,  Gordon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  number  of  his  men  and  dashed  up  to  their 
support.  This  decided  the  day,  and  the  united  forces, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  drove  the  enemy  before 
them  and  entered  the  city.  Hu-\Vang  at  this  moment 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
palace  and  there  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  courage,  and  of  a  high  and  fierce  spirit.  It  took 
ten  men  to  bind  him,  and  when  brought  before 
Governor  Li  he  refused  to  make  submission,  declaring 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Gordon  and  his  men  he 
would  have  defied  the  Imperialists  to  take  the  city. 
He  and  four  other  Wangs  were  executed. 

Two  hours  after  the  fall  of  Chanchu-fu,  Gordon 
wrote  in  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  following 
note : — 

"  Mv  DEAR  Mother, 

"  Chanchu-fu  was  carried  by  assault  by 
the  Ouinsan  force  and  Imperialists  at  2  p.m.  this  da}', 
with  little  loss.  I  go  back  to  Ouinsan  on  May  13th, 
and  shall  not  again  take  the  field.  The  rebels  are 
now  done  ;  they  have  only  Tayan  and  Nankin,  and 
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the  former  will    probably  fall  in  a  day  or  two,  and 

Nankin  in  about  two  months.     I  am  happy  to  say  I 

^ot  off  safe.  , 

"  Your  affectionate  bon, 

"  C.  G.  Gordon." 

The  back  of  the  rebellion  was  indeed  broken. 
The  two  places  mentioned  by  Gordon  fell  in  due 
course.  The  "  Heavenly  King,"  who  was  in  Nankin, 
had  been  urged  to  escape,  but  he  declined.  When  he 
saw  that  the  end  was  come,  he  hanged  all  his  wives 
and  then  committed  suicide. 

The  "  ever- victorious  army  "  was  soon  afterwards 
disbanded,  and  Gordon  returned  home  laden  with 
honours.  By  Imperial  decree  he  was  "  rewarded  with 
a  yellow  riding  jacket  to  be  worn  on  his  person,  and 
a  peacock's  feather  to  be  carried  on  his  cap."  These 
were  distinguished  honours  similar  to  our  Orders  of 
the  Garter  and  the  Bath.  He  had  also  "  bestowed  on 
him  four  suits  of  the  uniform  proper  to  his  rank  of 
Ti-Tu,  in  token,"  so  runs  the  Imperial  decree,  "of  our 
favour  and  desire  to  do  him  honour."  The  rank  of 
Ti-Tu,  be  it  remarked,  is  the  highest  rank  in  China, 
next  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  those  who  receive  it 
are  thereby  constituted  members  of  the  Emperor's 
body-guard.  He  was  also  offered  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  he  refused  to  take  it.  Some  time  before 
he  had  written  "  I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as  I 
entered  it,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  Such  disinterested 
conduct  is  almost  unique. 
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Not  only  from  the  Chinese  did  his  services  receive 
recognition,  but  also  from  the  Europeans  in  Shanghai. 
The  merchants  there  presented  him  with  an  engrossed 
and  illuminated  address,  in  which,  among  other  hand- 
some things,  they  said  :  "  We  should  alike  be  wanting 
towards  you  and  towards  ourselves  were  we  to  pass  by 
this  opportunity  without  expressing  our  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  you  per- 
sonally have  pursued.  In  a  position  of  unequalled 
difficulty,  and  surrounded  by  complications  of  every 
possible  nature,  you  have  succeeded  in  offering  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  nation,  no  less  by  your  lo}'al  and, 
throughout,  disinterested  line  of  action,  than  by  your 
conspicuous  gallaijtry  and  talent  for  organisation  and 
command,  the  example  of  a  foreign  officer  serving  the 
Government  of  this  country  with  honourable  fidelity 
and  undeviating  respect." 

One  who  served  under  Gordon  in  the  "  ever-vic- 
torious army  "  has  written  of  him  as  follows  : — 

"  What  perhaps  is  most  striking  in  Gordon's  career 
in  China  is  the  entire  devotion  with  which  the  native 
soldiery  served  him,  and  the  implicit  faith  they  had  in 
the  result  of  operations  in  which  he  was  personally 
present.  In  their  eyes.  General  Gordon  was  literally 
a  magician,  to  whom  all  things  were  possible.  They 
believed  him  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ;  and  a  short  stick 
or  rattan  cane  which  he  invariably  carried  about,  and 
with  which  he  always  pointed  in  directing  the  fire  of 
artillery  or  other  operations,  was   firmly  looked  on  as 
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a  wand  or  talisman.  These  things  have  been  re- 
peated to  me  again  and  again  by  my  own  men,  and  I 
know  they  were  accepted  all  over  the  contingent. 
These  notions,  especially  the  men's  idea  that  their 
General  had  a  charmed  existence,  were  substantially 
aided  by  Gordon's  constant  habit,  when  the  troops 
were  under  fire,  of  appearing  suddenly,  usually  unat- 
tended, and  calmly  standing  in  the  very  hottest  part 
of  the  fire.  Besides  his  favourite  cane,  he  carried  no- 
thing except  field-gla"ses,  never  a  sword  or  revolver  ; 
or,  rather,  if  the  latter,  it  was  carried  unostentatiously 
and  out  of  sight." 

Such  then  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Gordon  in  China, 
and  of  the  exploits  and  experiences  which  obtained 
for  him  the  name,  by  which  he  came  to  be  popularly 
known,  of  "  Chinese  Gordon." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GOOD   DEEDS   AT  GRAVESEND. 

On  Gordon's  return  home  he  might  have  been  lionised 
as  a  hero — as,  indeed,  the  hero  he  was — but  that  was 
distasteful  to  him.  He  carefully  avoided  all  demon- 
strations, being  content  quietly  to  rejoin  his  corps,  and 
begin  duty  again  as  a  Royal  Engineer.  He  received 
an  appointment  at  Gravesend,  his  special  duties  being 
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in  connection  with  the  Thames  defences.  This  was 
in  the  year  1S65.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
made  a  Colonel. 

Gordon  is  now  to  appear  in  a  somewhat  new  light 
to  us.  Hitherto  we  have  been  regarding  him  as  a 
man  of  war ;  we  are  now  lor  a  time  to  contemplate 
him  as  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
religious  man,  and  this  will  now  be  seen  very  clearly. 
Free  from  the  distractions  of  war,  he  was  able  to 
devote  himself  to  quiet  unobtrusive  endeavours  in  the 
service  of  God  and  humanity  at  home.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  unfortunate,  were  all  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, and  all  who  were  in  need  he  was  ready  to 
help. 

He  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  boys  who  were  employed  on  the  river  or 
on  the  sea.  Many  a  little  street  arab  he  rescued  from 
his  sad  and  neglected  condition,  and  put  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  respectable  and  useful  member  of 
society.  For  the  benefit  of  such  boys  he  established 
classes,  and  taught  them  himself  to  read  and  write. 
He  called  them  his  "  kings,"  a  designation  probably 
suggested  to  him  by  his  Chinese  experiences.  For 
.some  of  them  he  obtained  berths  on  board  ships,  not 
ceasing  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  care  for  them  even  when  they  were  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  over  his  mantel- 
piece he  had  a  map  of  the  world,  and  this  map  had 
a  *  number  of  pins  stuck    in  it.     One  da}',  a    friend 
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observing  it,  inquired  what  it  meant.  His  reply  was  that 
the  pins  marked  the  course  of  his  "kings"  on  their 
voyages — that  "  they  were  moved  from  point  to  point 
as  the  boys  advanced,  and  that  Jie  prayed  for  them  as 
they  zvent  day  by  day."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
boys  loved  him,  or  that  the  walls  of  Gravesend  bore 
witness  to  their  affection  in  legends  chalked  in  bold 
characters,  like  "  GOD  BLESS  THE  KERNEL,"  and 
"  C.  G.  IS  A  JOLLY  GOOD  FELLER  "? 

Says  one  who  knew  him  :  "  The  workhouse  and 
the  infirmary  were  his  constant  haunts,  and  of  pen- 
sioners he  had  a  countless  number  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  the  dying  sent  for  him  in  pre- 
ference to  the  clergy,  and  ever  ready  was  he  to  visit 
them,  no  matter  what  weather  or  at  what  distance.  .  . 
.  .  All  eating  and  drinking  he  was  indifferent  to. 
Coming  home  with  us  one  afternoon  late,  we  found  his 
tea  waiting  for  him — a  most  unappetising  stale  loaf  and 
a  teapot  of  tea.  I  remarked  upon  the  dryness  of  the 
bread,  when  he  took  the  whole  loaf  (a  small  one),  and 
crammed  it  into  the  slop-basin,  and  poured  all  the  tea 
upon  it,  saying  it  would  soon  be  ready  for  him  to  eat, 
and  in  half  an  hour  it  would  not  matter  what  he 
had  eaten.  He  always  had  dry,  humorous,  little 
speeches  at  command  that  flavoured  all  his  talk,  and 
I  remember  the  merry  twinkle  with  which  he  told  us 
that  many  of  the  boys,  thinking  that  being  invited  to 
live  with  the  Colonel  meant  delicate  fare  and  luxury, 
were  unpleasantly  enlightened  upon  that  point  when 
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iiiey  found  he  sat  down  with  them  to  salt  beef,  and 
just  the  necessary  food." 

This  latter  statement,  perhaps,  will  not  be  under- 
stood unless  you  are  informed  that  some  of  his 
"  kings,"  who  had  need  of  being  lodged  as  well  as 
clothed  and  fed,  Gordon  used  to  have  to  live  with 
him  in  his  house. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that 
the  Colonel  engaged  in  work  in  Ragged  and  Sunday- 
schools.  Let  us  now  just  take  a  peep  at  him  in  a 
Sunday-school.  We  will  do  so  by  means  of  a  remi- 
niscence supplied  to  a  religious  magazine  by  one  who 
was  a  Sunday-school  teacher  with  him.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  A  few  young  men  and  maidens — one  of  their 
number  not  out  of  his  teens — who  thought  the  voca- 
tion of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  the  noblest  upon 
earth — had  commenced  a  mission  school  in  an  out- 
lying part  of  the  town,  under  the  leadership  of  a  grave 
and  elderly  man.  The  school  premises  were  any- 
thing but  convenient ;  but  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
permitted  of  no  other  accommodation.  A  private 
house  had  to  do  duty  for  a  school,  or  rather,  two  rooms 
over  an  archway,  next  to  a  public-house.  Small  as 
the  school  was,  its  worthy  superintendent  was  often 
sadly  in  need  of  extra  help  ;  and  very  clever  he  was 
in  laying  hands  suddenly  upon  the  unwary  and  bene- 
volent who  seemed  likely  to  serve  his  purpose.  Under 
these    circumstances    Colonel     Gordon    occasionally 
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visited  us.  He  would  sit  on  a  low  hard  form  in  one 
of  these  crowded  rooms,  teaching  a  group  of  urchins, 
on  a  summer  afternoon,  in  a  temperature  sufficient  to 
parboil  any  exce[)t  the  thickest-skinned.  It  was 
against  the  traditions  to  hand  over  the  best  classes, 
that  is,  the  elder  classes,  to  any  supernumerary  how- 
ever distinguished  ;  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of 
the  youngest  children  fell  to  the  Colonel's  care.  Once 
only  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  address  the  whole 
school.  This  function  was  always  performed  under 
difficulties,  as  only  half  the  scholars  could  ever  see  the 
speaker,  the  two  rooms  being  one  above  the  other. 
With  the  scholars  in  the  upper  room,  it  was  a  case  of 
'  hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man,'  To  minimise 
the  awkwardness  of  this  arrangement,  Gordon  stood 
upon  the  staircase  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  those  who 
were  yet  excluded  from  all  sight  of  him. 

"  One  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the  school  on  that 
occasion  remembers  that  address,  with  the  tout  en- 
semble of  the  speaker,  as  if  it  had  been  delivered 
yesterday.  We  did  not  know  then  what  work  he  had 
done  in  China,  or  what  fame  he  had  achieved  ;  we 
knew  him  only  as  '  the  Colonel,'  who  lived  in  '  Fort 
House,'  and  as  one  who  was  ready  for  every  good 
work.  But  had  we  known  it,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  been  overawed  by  his  presence, 
for  he  was  as  modest  as  a  child.  And  yet,  standing 
here  upon  these  rickety  stairs,  a  hero  disguised  in  the 
simple  morning  dress  of  a   plain   English  gentleman, 
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one  could  not  fail  to  mark  in  that  fine  head,  deter- 
mined chin,  and  well-knit  frame  the  presence  of  an 
uncommon  man.  The  full  light  of  the  westering 
summer's  sun  fell  upon  him  through  the  curtainless 
window  of  that  shabby  school-house,  as  he  opened  his 
small  Bible  and  read  as  his  text  from  this  queer  pul- 
pit the  words,  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God.' 

"  His  little  sermon  was  slowly  uttered,  and  with  con- 
siderable hesitation,  and  now  and  again  he  would 
pause  for  the  right  word.  His  voice  was  delightfully 
sweet  and  low.  The  address  v/as  brightened  by  no 
illustrations  ;  nor  was  it  (it  must  be  said)  quite  level 
to  a  child's  mood  ;  but  one  of  his  hearers  can  remem- 
ber now,  after  twenty  years,  that  far-away  look  in  the 
speaker's  eyes,  as  of  one  lost  in  wonder  at  the  grandeur 
of  the  truth  taught  in  the  passage  which  he  was  ex- 
pounding." 

"The  address  ended,  he  folded  his  hands  and 
prayed  in  the  briefest  and  simplest  manner,  mere 
words  seeming  superfluous  to  one  who  knew,  evidently, 
what  it  was  to  '  dwell  in  God.'  " 

This  great  and  good  man  has  been  called  eccen- 
tric ;  and  so  he  was.  What  is  it  to  be  eccentric? 
If  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  two  Latin  words  ex 
and  centnnn,  from  which  the  word  is  formed,  >'ou 
will  not  need  to  be  told.  Some  of  you  have  learned 
Latin  at  school,  and  know  that  a'  means  "  out  of," 
£■ 
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and  centr^nn.  "  centre."  If  again,  you  turn  to  a  dic- 
tionary, and  look  out  the  word  "  eccentric,"  you  will 
find  it  having  some  such  meanings  as  these  attached 
to  it — "  Deviating  from  the  centre ;  not  having  the 
same  centre  ;  deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual 
practice,  or  established  forms."  Yes,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Gordon  was  eccentric ;  not  that  he 
deviated  from  the  true  centre,  but  from  the  centre 
that  the  world  had  fixed.  He  tried  to  make  Jesus 
Christ  his  centre,  and  consequently  "  departed  from 
the  usual  course/'  and  was  somewhat  "  irregular  "  and 
"odd." 

For  instance,  he  had  a  great  objection  to  going  to 
the  dinners  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  would 
usually  decline  invitations  to  tb.em.  He  would  say, 
"  Ask  the  poor  and  sick  ;  don't  ask  me  who  have 
enough."  Was  not  this  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  who  said,  "  When  thou  makest  a 
dinner,  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy 
brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neigh- 
bours ;  lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recom- 
pense be  made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast, 
call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for  they  cannot  recompense 
thee  ;  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just."  It  is  true  that  Jesus  Himself 
sometim.es  accepted  invitations  from  the  rich,  and 
was  being  entertained  by  "  one  of  the  chief 
Pharisees "    when    He    uttered    these    words ;    and 
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Colonel  Gordon  may  have  forgotten  that  we  have 
social  duties,  not  only  towards  the  poor,  but  towards 
those  as  well  off  as  ourselves,  or  better  off.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admire  his  perfect  honesty  and 
consistency,  and  respect  and  love  him  for  his  un- 
selfishness and  regard  for  the  poor. 

His  belief  was  that  "he  had  no  right  to  possess 
an}'thing,  having  once  given  himself  to  God."  On 
one  occasion  he  said  to  a  Christian  lady,  "  You,  who 
profess  the  same  thing,  have  no  right  to  the  gold 
chain  you  wear  ;  it  ought  to  be  sold  for  the  poor." 
To  this  belief  he  might  have  been  led  by  what  the 
Lord  said  to  the  rich  young  man  who  came  to  Him 
as  a  seeker  for  eternal  life — "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  follow  me."  It  is  said, 
however,  that  "  he  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
others  regarding  all  earthly  things  in  the  light  that 
he  did." 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  Mr.  Egmont 
Hake's  biography  of  him — to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  much  of  what  I  have  related — and  this  story  I 
will  give  in  Mr.  Hake's  own  words  : — 

"  He  had  a  great  number  of  medals,  for  which  he 
cared  nothing.  There  was  a- gold  one,  however,  given 
to  him  by  the  Empress  of  China,  with  a  special  in- 
scription engraved  upon  it,  for  which  he  had  a  great 
liking.  But  it  suddenly  disappeared  ;  no  one  knew 
where,  or  how.     Years  afterwards  it  was  found  out 
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by  a  curious  accident,  that  Gordon  had  erased  the  in- 
scription, and  sent  the  medal  anonymously  to  Canon 
Miller,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  cotton 
famine  at  Manchester.*^ 

This  is  the  way  in  which  some  of  his  deeds  of 
mercy  were  done.  One  day  he  saw  a  doctor's 
carriage  at  the  door  of  a  poor  house,  and,  concluding 
that  there  was  illness  and  distress  in  that  house,  when 
the  carriage  had  gone,  he  went  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and,  if  possible,  render  help.  He  found  a 
man,  the  husband  and  father,  ill  with  ague,  and  at 
once  provided  a  few  things  that  were  sorely  needed. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stay  long  this  time,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  shall  come  again.     I  have  been  sent  to  you." 

"  Sent !  "  was  the  surprised  reply. 

"  Yes  ;  sent  by  God.  None  of  these  things 
happen  by  chance.  You  in  your  weakness  need 
just  what  I  can  give  you,  and  so  I  was  made  to  pass 
your  door  just  as  the  doctor  left  it.  Don't  you  see 
that  all  this  must  have  been  arranged  by  One  who 
knows  all  things,  and  directs  events  according  to  His 
will  ? " 

The  sick  man  shook  his  head,  and  the  stranger, 
with  a  kindly  smile,  left  him  to  think  over  what  had 
been  said.  Other  visits  were  paid,  and  other  talks  on 
religion  took  place ;  and  when  the  sick  man  re- 
covered and  went  to  work  again,  it  was  found  that  in 
character  he  was  a  new  man. 

A   young   bricklayer,   whom   he    had    previously 
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befriended,  was  taken  seriously  ill.  He  was  sent  to 
lodgings  where  he  would  be  properly  nursed  and 
cared  for,  the  Colonel  paying  for  the  lodgings,  the 
doctor's  attendance,  and  meeting  all  other  expenses. 
At  length,  by  the  physician's  advice,  the  lad  was 
removed  to  the  infirmary,  rapid  consumption  having 
set  in. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  there,  Colonel  ? "  asked  the 
sufferer,  with  eyes  which  spoke  his  strong  desire  for 
that  joy. 

"  Certainly,"  v/as  the  kindly  response.  "  I  have  a 
good  many  friends  there,  and  am  often  calling  to  see 
them." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  die." 

"  But  you  are  not  afraid,  for  now  you  know  Who 
says  '  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.'  He  will 
be  as  near  to  you  in  the  infirmary  as  here,  and  as  near 
to  you  in  death  as  in  life." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  Him  now."  And  so  he  did,  for 
the  Colonel  had  led  him  to  Christ  by  his  example 
and  teaching. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Colonel  Gordon's 
goodness.  A  boy  in  the  employ  of  a  tradesman  in 
the  town  had  robbed  his  master,  who  was  very  angry, 
and  loudly  declared  that  he  would  send  him  to  prison. 
The  poor  mother  was  broken-hearted,  but  she  had 
heard  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  knew  that  he  was  ever 
ready  to  help  the  distressed.  So  she  went  to  him,  and 
tearfully  told  her  story. 
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"  I  cannot  understand  it,  sir/'  she  said.  "  He  has 
always  been  an  honest  boy,  and  I  do  bch"eve  that  this 
is  the  first  and  last  time.  If  he  could  only  have 
another  chance  !  But  if  he  is  sent  to  prison  I  am  afraid 
it  will  end  in  his  ruin." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will,"  replied  the  sympathetic 
soldier.  "  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  him.  What  would 
you  like  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  would  intercede  with  his  master, 
and  persuade  him  not  to  send  my  boy  to  jail,  I  will  be 
grateful  to  you  all  my  life  I " 

So  the  Colonel  went  to  the  master,  who  was  still 
very  angry,  and  thought  the  boy  should  be  punished. 
"What  will  become  of  the  boy?"  demanded  the 
master.     "  I  cannot  keep  him  here  now." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  you  cannot  ;  but  if  you  promise 
not  to  prosecute  him  I  will  take  charge  of  him,  and, 
perhaps,  we  can  make  a  man  out  of  the  rascal  yet.  At 
least,  I  should  like  to  try,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"Very  well,  Colonel,  I  will  not  punish  him,  and  I 
hope  he  may  repay  your  kindness." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  !  " 

The  boy  was  then  spoken  to  earnestly,  gravely, 
and  kindly.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  prison,  and  that  he 
had  broken  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
man. 

"  But,"  said  his  benefactor,  "  you  shall  have  a 
chance ;  your  master  has  kindly  forgiven  you,  and  if 
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you  ask  God  He  will  forgive  you  also.  And  I  will 
help  you,  if  you  behave  well  in  the  future  and  try  to 
do  }-our  best.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  indeed  I  will,"  replied  the  boy  ;  and  he 
did.  The  Colonel  sent  him  to  school  for  a  year,  and 
then  got  him  a  berth  on  board  a  ship.  He  is  now  a 
man,  and  bears  a  good  character,  while  both  he  and  his 
mother  bless  the  name  of  Gordon. 

The  house  in  which  the  Colonel  lived  had  a  large 
garden  attached  to  it.  One  day  a  poor  man  was 
walking  in  the  garden  and  remarked — 

"  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  a  garden.  I  often  think 
if  I  were  rich  I  should  like  to  cultivate  my  own 
potatoes  and  green  peas.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
see  them  grow,  and  see  the  progress  they  made  from 
week  to  week." 

"  But  anybody  can  do  that,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  Have  you  not  a  bit  of  ground  attached  to  your 
house  >.  " 

"  Not  a  square  yard." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  will  lend  you  a  yard  or  two  of 
mine.  Put  what  you  like  in  that  corner  there,  and  come 
and  gather  in  the  crop  when  it  is  ready."  This  man  was 
not  the  only  one  to  whom  the  privilege  was  extended. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  that  "  nearly  all  the  garden,  a 
large  one,  was  cultivated  by  different  poor  people,  to 
whom  he  gave  permission  to  plant  what  they  chose 
and  to  take  the  proceeds." 

These    are    but   samples    of    the    good    deeds   of 
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Gordon  in  his  peaceful  life  at  Gravesend.  The 
testimony  of  a  policeman  of  the  town,  to  whose  boy 
he  had  been  kind  when  sick  of  a  fever,  was,  "  Graves- 
end  never  had,  before  or  since,  a  better  Christian 
gentleman,  nor  one  so  deeply  interested  in  young 
men  and  lads." 

Truly  enough  might  he  have  made  use  of  the 
words  of  Job — "  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it 
blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness 
unto  me :  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  me  ;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  hcai  t  to  sing  for 
joy." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE   WITH   THE  SOUDAN. 

In  1 87 1  Colonel  Gordon  left  Gravesend,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  he  was  very 
generally  and  most  highly  esteemed.  He  had  been 
appointed  British  Commissioner  to  the  European 
Commission  of  the  Danube.  His  new  sphere  was 
Galatz,  a  place  with  which  he  was  familiar,  for  he 
liad  worked  there  in  his  earlier  years.  Here  he 
worked  steadily  and  faithfully,  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the  navigation 
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of  ilie  mouths  of  the  famous  river  on  which  the  town 
is  situated. 

After  he  had  been  at  Galatz  about  a  year,  he  met, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  the  famous  Egyptian 
statesman,  Nubar  Paslia,  who  was  looking  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  an  Englishman  who  for 
several  years  previously  had  been  serving  under  the 
Egyptian  Government  as  governor  of  the  tribes  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Nubar  asked  Colonel  Gordon  if  he 
knew  of  any  officer  of  the  Engineers  who  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  appointment.  The  Colonel 
would  not  immediately  give  a  reply,  but  at  length, 
in  July,  1873,  wrote  saying  that,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  British  Government,  he  would  himself 
take  it.  The  Khedive,  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt  is  called, 
thereupon  made  application  for  Colonel  Gordon's 
services,  and,  a  favourable  reply  being  given,  the 
Colonel  started  for  Cairo  about  the  end  of  the 
year. 

So  our  hero  was  appointed  a  governor  in  the 
Soudan,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  a 
second  great  career  began  thus  to  open  before  him. 
The  Khedive  told  him  that  he  should  give  hini 
£"10,000  a  year  for  his  services,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  so  much.  "  Fix  your  own  terms,  then,"  said 
the  Khedive,  and  Gordon  said  he  would  take  £2,000 
a  year,  as  he  thought  that  would  cover  his  expenses. 

It  is  necessary  now  that  I  should  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  wonderful  and,  at  that  time,  but  little  known 
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country  with  which  the  name  of  Gordon  was  destined 
to  be  so  closely  connected. 

The  Soudan  is  the  name  given  to  a  vast  tract  of 
Africa,  stretching  from  Egypt  on  the  north  to  the 
Nyanza  Lakes  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Red  Sea 
on  the  east  to  the  outermost  boundary  of  Darfour  on 
the  west.  If  you  look  at  one  of  the  many  excellent 
maps  of  the  country  which  have  been  published, 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  better  how  far- 
extending  it  is.  It  will  assist  you  farther  if  I  add 
that  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is  scarcely  farther 
from  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  than  from 
the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  Soudan.  The 
name  of  the  country  signifies  "  the  country  of  the 
Blacks," 

The  famous  river  Nile  flows  through  the  country, 
and  Khartoum,  the  capital,  stands  just  v/here  two 
rivers,  called  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile,  meet, 
and  join  to  form  the  great  river  which  flows  through 
Egypt  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is  desert, 
the  fertile  parts  being  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  which,  as  you  may  know,  periodically  overflows 
its  banks,  and,  on  going  down  again,  leaves  a  rich 
deposit  of  mud,  in  which  the  natives  sow  their  seed. 

The  Soudan  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  Egypt 
in  1 8 19,  when  Ismail,  the  son  of  the  famous  Mehemet 
Ali,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  establish  a  government 
in  Khartoum.     It  was  not,  however,  till  after   1853 
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that  the  rule  of  Egypt  extended  more  than  too 
miles  south  of  Khartoum.  Beyond  this  the  country 
was  chiefly  opened  up  by  traders,  who  dealt  in  the 
ivory  which  the  country  produced  in  large  quantities. 
These  traders  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  "  black 
ivory"  was  a  far  more  profitable  commodity  in  which 
to  deal  than  white,  this  black  ivory  being  the  poor 
black  people  who  inhabited  those  regions.  Hence 
sprang  up  the  dreadful  slave  trade,  which  has  inflicted 
so  much  misery  on  the  country. 

Some  of  the  slave-traders  became  very  rich.  One 
in  particular,  whose  name  was  Zebehr,  rose  to  be  so 
powerful  that  he  lived  in  princely  style,  was  the  lord 
of  thirty  stations,  and  set  up  as  the  equal  and  rival  of 
the  Khedive  himself.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptian  ruler,  and  he  began  to  see  what  a  peril  the 
slave  traffic  was  to  his  authority  and  power  ;  so, 
although  he  had  previously  encouraged  it,  he  resolved 
to  stamp  it  out.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he 
engaged  the  services  of  Colonel  Gordon. 

Gordon  travelled  by  way  of  Suakim  and  Berber, 
leaving  the  latter  place  by  boat  on  March  9th,  1S74. 
His  staff  consisted  of  Romulus  Gessi,  an  Italian,  a 
very  able  and  daring  man,  whom  Gordon  had  known 
as  an  interpreter  in  the  Crimea ;  Mr.  Kemp,  an 
engineer  ;  Mr.  Russell,  son  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell, 
the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Times  a  Mr. 
Anson  ;  a  Colonel  Long,  an  American  ;  two  young 
men  of   the    name    of   Linant ;  and  Abou  Saoud,  a 
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man,  formcily  a  slave-trader,  whom  he  took  with  him 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country. 

On  arriving  at  Khartoum  he  was  met  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  showed  him  much  respect. 
Concerning  his  reception,  he  playfully  wrote  to  a 
member  of  his  family  as  follows: — "The  Governor- 
General  met  your  brother  in  full  uniform,  and  he 
landed  amid  a  salute  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion 
of  troops  with  a  brass  band.  It  was  a  fine  sight. 
The  day  before,  your  brother  had  his  trousers  off, 
and  was  pulling  the  boat  in  the  Nile,  in  spite  of  cro- 
codiles, who  never  touch  you  when  moving.  He 
cannot  move  now  without  guards  turning  out."  The 
playful  mood  he  was  in  is  again  manifest  from  the 
following  : — "  Your  brother's  title  is  '  His  Excellency 
Governor- Colonel  Gordon,  the  Governor-General  of 
the  Equator.'  So  no  one  can  or  ought  to  cross  it 
without  permission  of  his  Excellency." 

After  staying  a  few  days  in  Khartoum,  he  set  out 
for  a  place  called  Gondoroko,  The  steamer  went 
very  slowly,  so  that  he  was  able  to  notice  particu- 
larly the  various  animals  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  —  storks,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  hippopotami, 
buffaloes,  camelopards,  &c.  One  night  he  was  think- 
ing rather  pensively  of  dear  friends  at  home,  and  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken, when  he  was  taken  somewhat  aback  by 
hearing  loud  peals  of  laughter.  Says  he,  "  I  felt  put 
out,  but  the  irony  came  only  from  birds,  who  laughed 
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at  us  from  the  bushes  In  a  very  rude  way.  They 
are  a  species  of  stork,  and  seemed  in  capital  spirits, 
and  highly  amused  at  anybody  thinking  of  going  up 
to  Gondoroko  with  the  hope  of  doing  anything." 

After  entering  the  Saubat  river  the  party  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  tribe  of  people  called  Dinkas, 
black  people  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  pastoral 
in  their  habits,  that  is,  tended  flocks  and  herds.  The 
chief  was  induced  to  come  on  board  the  steamer  with 
four  of  his  tribe.  He  was  very  polite,  but  his  polite- 
ness was  not  exactly  pleasant.  He  was  "  in  full 
dress,"  says  Gordon — "  a  necklace."  His  form  of 
salutation  was  to  lick  the  white  man's  hands,  then  to 
hold  his  face  to  his  own,  and  make  as  though  he  was 
spitting.  Gordon  objected  to  the  spitting,  and  also 
to  his  feet  being  kissed,  but  secured  the  gratefulness 
of  the  chief  by  presenting  him  with  a  lot  of  beads. 

At  last  Gordon  was  able  to  write  in  his  diary : — 
"Gondoroko,  i6th  April. — Got  here  to-day,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  people,  who  never  expected  one's 
arrival  at  all,  and  did  not  know  of  my  nomination." 

You  will  recognise  the  old  Gravesend  Gordon  in 
the  following  : — 

"  Aug.  3. — I  took  a  poor  old  bag  of  bones  into  my 
camp  a  month  ago,  and  have  been  feeding  her  up  ; 
but  yesterday  she  was  quietly  taken  off,  and  now 
knows  all  things.  She  had  her  tobacco  up  to  the 
last,  and  died  quite  quietly.  What  a  change  from 
her  misery !     I  suppose  she  filled  her  place  in  life 
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as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth A  wretched 

black  sister  of  yours  is  now  struggling  up  the  road, 
but  she  is  such  a  wisp  of  bones  that  the  wind  threatens 
to  overthrow  her,  so  she  has  halted,  preferring  the 
rain  to  being  cast  down.  I  verily  believe  she  would 
never  get  up  again  unhelped.  I  have  sent  her  some 
dhoora,  which  will  produce  a  spark  of  joy  in  her 
black  and  withered  carcase.  She  has  not  even  a 
cotton  gown  on,  and  I  do  not  think  her  apparel 
would  be  worth  one-fiftieth  of  a  penny. 

"  Aug.  4. — I  am  bound  to  give  you  the  sequel  of 
the  lady  whom  I  helped  yesterday  in  the  gale  of 
wind.  I  had  told  my  man  to  see  her  into  one  of  the 
huts,  and  thought  he  had  done  so.  The  night  was 
stormy  and  rainy,  and  when  I  awoke  I  heard  often 
a  crying  of  a  child  near  my  hut  within  the  enclosure. 
When  I  got  up  I  went  out  to  see  what  it  was,  and, 
passing  through  the  gateway,  I  saw  your  and  my 
black  sister  lying  dead  in  a  pool  of  blood  ;  her  black 
brothers  had  been  passing  and  passing  and  had  taken 
no  notice  of  her.  So  I  went  and  ordered  her  to  be 
buried,  and  passed  on.  In  the  midst  of  the  high 
grass  was  a  baby  about  a  year  or  so  old,  left  by  itself. 
It  had  been  out  all  night  in  the  rain,  and  had  been 
left  by  its  mother — children  are  always  a  nuisance ! 
I  carried  it  in,  and  seeing  the  corpse  was  not  moved, 
I  sent  again  about  it,  and  went  with  the  men  to  have 
it  buried.  To  my  surprise  and  astonishment,  she  was 
alive.     After  ^  consider'" ble  trouble  I  got  the  black 
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brothers  to  lift  her  out  of  the  mud,  poured  some 
brandy  down  her  throat,  and  got  her  into  a  hut  with 
a  fire,  having  the  mud  washed  out  of  her  sightless  eyes. 
She  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  There 
she  now  hes  ;  I  cannot  help  hoping  she  is  floating 
down  with  the  tide  to  her  haven  of  rest.  The  babe  is 
taken  care  of  by  another  family  for  a  certain  consider- 
ation of  maize  per  diem.  I  dare  say  you  will  see — in 
fact  I  feel  sure  you  will  see — your  black  sister  some 
day,  and  she  will  tell  you  about  it,  and  how  Infinite 
Wisdom  directed  the  whole  affair.  I  know  this  is  a 
tough  morsel  to  believe,  but  it  is  true. 

"Aug.  5. — The  Rag  is  still  alive.  The  babe,  who 
is  not  a  year  old,  seized  a  gourd  of  milk  and  drank  it 
off  like  a  man  last  night,  and  is  apparently  in  for  the 
pilgrimage  of  life.  It  does  not  seem  the  worse  for  its 
'  night  out,'  depraved  little  wretch  ! 

"Aug.  5. — Just  a  line.  I  hope  you  will  not  fret. 
Your  black  sister  departed  this  life  at  4  p.m.,  deeply 
lamented  by  me  ;  not  so  by  her  black  brothers,  who 
thought  her  a  nuisance.  When  I  went  to  see  her  this 
morning  I  heard  the  'lamentations'  of  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hut.  I  went  round  and  found 
one  of  our  own  species,  a  visitor  of  ten  or  twelve 
months  to  this  globe,  lying  in  a  pool  of  mud.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  was  not  less  in  age.  I  said, 
'Here's  another  foundling!'  and  had  it  taken  up. 
Its  mother  came  up  afterwards,  and  I  mildly  expostu- 
lated with  her,  remarking  however  good   mud   might 
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be  for  the  spawn  of  frogs,  it  was  not  good  for  our 
species.  The  creature  drank  milk  after  this  with 
avidity." 

Gordon  was  most  anxious  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  With  this  object  in  view  he  travelled 
from  point  to  point,  showing  kindness  to  all  as 
he  went.  To  some  he  gave  grain,  and  to  others  he 
gave  employment  and  paid  them  for  it.  He  instructed 
them  also  in  the  use  of  money.  First,  he  gave  a  man 
so  many  beads  for  his  work  ;  next  he  gave  him  half 
a  piastre,  or  one  penny,  and  offered  to  sell  him  beads 
for  that  amount.  The  people  soon  caught  the  idea, 
and  he  fixed  certain  prices  for  certain  things,  and  put 
together  little  lots  for  sale.  In  fact,  as  he  himself 
says,  he  made  a  regular  shop. 

Gordon  was  particularly  severe  with  the  slave- 
traders,  confiscating  their  cattle  when  the  cattle  could 
not  be  returned  to  their  rightful  owners,  and  either 
setting  the  slaves  free  and  sending  them  home,  or 
taking  them  into  his  own  employ.  One  of  the  dealers 
whom  he  arrested  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nassar. 
He  said  of  Nassar  that  he  was  a  miserable  creature, 
but  he  had  one  good  point,  for  "  when  he  was  taken  to 
prison  he  prayed  very  fervently,  with  the  knowledge 
that  God  could  help  him." 

The  journeys  of  Colonel  Gordon  in  the  wild 
country,  and  among  the  savage  men  he  had  to  govern, 
were  sometimes  very  dangerous,  but  his  life  was  pre- 
served  in   a   most   wonderful    way,   even    when    his 
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companions  were  being  striclcen  down  either  by  disease 
or  the  bullets  of  foes.  For  example,  on  one  occasion 
he.  had  passed  some  thirty  of  his  men  over  the  river, 
when  the  natives  came  down  upon  them.  Gordon  at 
once  crossed  over  himself.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him 
coming  they  made  a  rush  at  his  men,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. He  then  tried  to  parley  with  them,  but  they 
would  not  receive  his  overtures.  Knowing  him  to  be 
the  chief,  they  tried  to  surround  him.  He  let  them 
come  quite  near,  and  then  drove  them  back  with 
bullets.  In  the  attack  they  were  very  courageous,  not 
being  deterred  from  coming  up  close  by  a  heavy  fire. 
Their  manner  of  coming  to  close  quarters  was  by 
crawling  on  their  bellies.  This  made  it  very  difficult 
to  hit  them.  One  of  the  brothers  Linant  had  already 
died  ;  the  other  one  proposed  to  head  a  party  and  at- 
tempt to  burn  their  assailants'  houses.  Gordon,  fearing 
that  unless  he  in  some  way  overawed  them  they  would 
attack  the  steamer,  agreed  to  this.  Accordingly, 
about  forty  men  were  despatched  for  the  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately Linant  and  most  of  the  party  were  killed. 
Gordon  then  had  to  get  out  of  his  position  of  peril  as 
best  he  could.  Happily,  he  was  not  further  molested 
by  the  tribesmen.  One  man,  however,  a  "wizard," 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  grinned,  and  jeered, 
and  prophesied  evil,  while  Gordon  was  giving  his 
orders.  The  Governor  took  up  his  rifle.  "  I  don't 
think  that's  a  healthy  spot  from  which  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress," he  said  ;  and  the  "  wizard  "  prophesied  no  more. 

F 
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SomcUmes  he  would  be  in  peril  from  a  different 
cause.  At  a  place  called  Lardo,  for  example,  during 
a  storm,  he  was  roused  in  the  night  by  loud  cries  and 
shots  close  to  the  house.  "  I  guessed  what  it  was,"  he 
said,  "and  rushed  out.  Three  elephants  had  chosen 
to  try  to  land  at  the  place  cut  in  the  bank  to  enable 
the  servants  to  get  water  from  the  river.  The  sentry, 
however,  saw  them,  and  made  them  give  up  their  in- 
tention. You  see,  if  they  landed  and  got  frightened 
they  would  break  down  my  house  in  a  moment,  and 
do  a  deal  of  damage.  This  is  a  favourite  landing- 
place  for  them." 

A  fortnight  later,  as  he  was  journeying  to  a  place 
called  Kerri,  he  had  an  experience  which  he  thus 
describes  : — "  During  a  heavy  thunderstorm  to-day, 
while  putting  the  side  of  my  tent  straight,  I  received, 
at  the  moment  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  couple  of 
severe  shocks  similar  to  what  a  strong  electric  machine 
would  give.  What  an  escape  !  The  verdict  on  people 
killed  by  lightning  was  in  olden  times,  '  killed  by  the 
visitation  of  God.'  The  heathen  considered  death 
by  lightning  was  a  special  mark  of  distinction." 

After  three  years  of  travelling,  negotiations,  and 
fighting,  Gordon  returned  to  England,  not  having  been 
so  successful  as  he  desired,  although  in  various  ways 
he  had  done  good  work.  In  his  efforts  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  he  had  been  thwarted  at  almost  every  turn 
by  the  complicity  of  officials,  and  had  been  especially 
hampered   through  not  having   undivided  authority 
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in  the  Soudan,  the  governors  of  other  provinces  and 
districts,  in  which  he  had  none  but  a  moral  influence, 
being  for  the  most  part  jealous  of  him,  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  traffic. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL   OF   THE   SOUDAN. 

The  rule  of  Gordon  Pasha — for  Gordon  had  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Pasha  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  —  had  hitherto  simply  extended  over  the 
equatorial  provinces  owning  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Egyptian  prince.  The  Governor-General  of  the 
Soudan  proper  was  an  Egyptian  pasha,  named  Ismail 
Pasha  Yacoub.  Gordon's  relations  with  this  man  in 
particular  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  slave-trade  outside  his  own  pro- 
vinces. He  resolved,  therefore,  that  unless  Ismail 
Pasha  Yacoub  were  removed,  and  his  governorship 
transferred  to  him,  he  would  not  return  to  his  work. 
His  resolution  he  communicated  to  the  Khedive,  who 
by  this  time  had  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
great  value  of  the  English  colonel's  services,  and  who, 
anxious  to  retain  them,  acceded  to  his  demand.  In 
February,  1877,  the  Khedive  wrote  to  him  : — 

"Setting  a  just  value  on  your   honourable  cha- 
racter, on  your  zeal,  and   on   the  great  services   that 
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you  have  already  done  me,  I  have  resolved  to  bring 
the  Soudan,  Darfour,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Equator 
into  one  great  province,  and  to  place  it  under  you  as 
Governor-General.  As  the  country  which  you  are  thus 
to  govern  is  so  vast,  you  must  have  beneath  you  three 
vakeels  (or  deputy-governors),  the  first  for  the  Soudan 
properly  so  called,  the  second  for  Darfour,  and  the 
third  for  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Eastern 

Soudan There  are  two  matters  to  which 

I  would  draw  your  attention  :  the  first,  the  suppression 
of  slavery  ;  the  second,  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  communication.  As  Abyssinia,  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, lies  along  the  borders  of  the  Soudan,  I  beg 
3'ou,  when  you  are  on  the  spot,  to  look  carefully  into 
the  state  of  affairs  there ;  and  I  give  you  power, 
should  you  think  well,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  authorities  of  that  kingdom,  to  the  end  that  a 
settlement  may  be  arrived  at  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  us  and  them." 

Having  been  thus  made  supreme,  Gordon  set  out 
for  his  province.  His  last  words  in  writing  from 
Cairo  were: — "I  go  up  alone,  with  an  Infinite 
Almighty  God  to  direct  and  guide  me-;  and  am  glad 
to  so  trust  Him  as  to  fear  nothing,  and,  indeed,  to 
feci  sure  of  success." 

Gordon  determined  first  of  all  to  attend  to  the 
matters  in  dispute  with  Abyssinia.  The  king  of  this 
country  was  known  as  King  John  the  Second,  or 
Johannis.     He  had  been  at  war  with  Egypt  because 
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she  bad  added  to  her  dominions  a  country  called 
Bogos,  which  he  was  anxious  to  get  for  himself.  The 
Prince  of  Bogos,  whose  dominion  had  thus  been  taken 
away  by  Egypt,  was  Walad  el  Michael.  This  unfor- 
tunate man  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  John, 
and  been  imprisoned  by  him,  but  was  released  on  the 
understand.-ng  that  he  would  assist  the  Abyssinian 
monarch  in  fighting  against  Egypt.  At  first  they 
beat  the  Egyptian  troops,  but  were  afterwards  beaten 
in  turn. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Gordon  set  out 
for  Abyssinia.  Before  he  reached  Keren,  the  capital 
of  Bogos,  he  was  met  by  two  hundred  cavalry  and 
infantry,  who  were  to  act  as  his  body-guard,  and 
escort  him  into  the  city.  He  did  not  like  this,  and 
wrote  : — 

"  I  am  most  carefully  guarded.  At  six  yards' 
radius  round  this  tree  where  I  am  sitting,  are  six  or 
eight  sentries,  and  the  other  men  are  in  a  circle  round 
them.  Now,  just  imagine  this,  and  put  yourself  in 
my  position.  However,  I  know  they  will  all  go  to 
sleep,  so  I  do  not  fret  m}-self.  I  can  say  truly,  no 
man  has  ever  been  so  forced  into  a  high  position  as  I 
have.  It  is  irksome  beyond  measure.  Eight  or  ten 
men  to  help  me  off  my  camel,  as  if  I  were  an  invalid  ! 
If  I  w-alk,  every  one  gets  off  and  walks.  So,  furious, 
I  get  on  again." 

Outside  the  city  the  Bogos  army  was  drawn  up 
to  receive  him  ;  drums  were  beaten,  musicians  played, 
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and  dancers  danced  before  him.  He  succeeded  in 
making  an  arrangement  with  Walad  el  Michael,  who 
was  made  the  Governor  of  two  or  three  neighbouring 
tribes.  Having,  in  the  meantime,  heard  that  his 
presence  was  urgently  needed  in  Khartoum,  he  sent 
the  chief  general  of  King  John  with  a  message  to  his 
master  to  the  effect  that  he  must  accept  the  conditions 
offered  to  him,  and  took  his  departure  from  Bogos. 

He  arrived  in  due  time  at  Khartoum,  and  on  May 
5th  was  installed  as  Governor-General.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  make  a  speech,  but  all  he  said  was,  "  With 
the  help  of  God  I  will  hold  the  balance  level."  This, 
we  are  told,  delighted  the  people  immensely.  He 
afterwards  directed  gifts  to  be  distributed  among  the 
deserving  poor,  and  in  three  days  had  given  away 
upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money. 
Here,  to  his  disgust,  he  had  to  live  in  a  great  palace, 
and  had  some  two  hundred  servants  and  orderlies 
in  attendance.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  his  readiness  to  attend  to  the 
people's  grievances.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  became 
known  that  Gordon  Pasha  received  the  people 
freely,  great  crowds  besieged  him  in  his  palace  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  hearing.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
see  all,  a  box  was  instituted,  something  like  a  letter- 
box, into  which  petitions  were  put,  and  each  case 
was  carefully  noted  and  considered. 

He  now  set  out  for  the  disturbed  province  of 
Darfour.     The  country  was  in  revolt,  and  the  Egyptian 
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soldiers  in  three  places  were  besieged  by  the  rebels  in 
their  barracks.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  attempt 
their  relief.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  Darfour,  but  he 
was  "quite  comfortable,"  he  said,  "on  the  camel,  and 
happier  when  on  the  march  than  in  towns  with  all 
the  ceremonies."  His  camel  was  a  very  fine  one,  and 
astonished  the  escort  by  the  pace  at  which  it  went. 
Not  far  from  the  town  of  El  Obeid  this  very  lively 
camel  almost  brought  about  an  accident,  which  Gordon 
would  much  have  regretted.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
it : — "  1  nearly  acted  as  Juggernaut  to  a  little  black 
naked  boy  to-day ;  my  camel  had  shaken  the  nose- 
ring out  of  its  nose,  and  ran  off  with  me.  I  could  not 
stop  it,  and  of  course  the  little  black  ran  right  under 
the  camel,  who,  however,  did  not  tread  on  him,  though 
it  was  a  miracle  he  escaped  being  killed.  Nothing  is 
so  perverse  as  a  camel ;  when  it  runs  away,  it  will  go 
anywhere." 

You  have  seen  how  he  transformed  the  rebel 
Taipings  into  friends  in  China  ;  his  hope  was  that  he 
would  be  able  to  make  the  rebel  tribes  on  the  Darfour 
frontier  his  friends  in  a  similar  way,  and  then  after- 
wards lead  them  against  such  as  preferred  to  remain 
in  armed  opposition.  His  hope  of  a  bloodless  victory 
was  fulfilled,  and  he  made  peace  with  all  the  tribes- 
men round  him.  He  did  this  by  redressing  their  too 
real  and  palpable  grievances.  They  had  been  hor- 
ribly maltreated  by  some  irregular  soldiery,  called 
Bashi-Bazouks. 
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"  Praying  for  the  people  ahead  of  me,"  wrote  he, 
•''whom  I  am  about  to  visit,  gives  me  much  strength. 
and  it  is  wonderful  /wzu  sometJiiiig  seems  already  to 
Jiave passed  between  us  when  I  meet  a  chief  (for  whom 

I  have  prayed)  for  the  first  time I  have 

really  no  troops  with  me ;  but  I  have  the  Shekinah, 
and  I  do  like  trusting  to  Him,  and  not  to  men 
Remember,  unless  He  gave  me  the  confidence,  and 
encouraged  me  to  trust  Him,  I  could  not  do  it ;  and 
so  I  consider  that  I  have  the  earnest  of  success  in  this 
confidence." 

Gordon  was  now  not  far  from  Shaka,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  notorious  Zebehr, the  slave-trader,  before 
mentioned.  Zebehr  himself  was  away  in  Egypt  or 
Turkey,  but  his  son  was  in  charge  in  his  absence.  This 
son,  whose  name  was  Suleiman,  had  some  6,000  armed 
men  at  his  back,  but  the  intrepid  Governor-General 
determined  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  although  he 
had  only  500  soldiers,  and  these  not  to  be  depended  on. 
His  hope  was  that  he  should  be  able  to  reinforce  his 
little  army  from  the  garrisons  on  his  way.  At  a  place 
called  Toashia,  however,  where  the  garrison  consisted 
<Df  350  men,  he  found  them  half-starved,  and  fit  for 
nothing.  He,  therefore,  sent  th.em  away  to  be  dis- 
banded. Then  he  hoped  to  be  assisted  Ly  a  sheikh, 
•whose  brother  he  had  befriended  ;  but  again  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  He  added  at  length  to 
his  numbers  by  pardoning  other  chiefs  who  had  re- 
belled, and  who  professed  a  readiness  to  join  him,  but 
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he  felt  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  them.  In  the 
midst  of  all  he  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  "  de- 
termined blacks,"  who  looked  as  if  they  would  swallow 
him  up.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  most  perilous  posi- 
tion, as  indeed  he  was.  "  I  prayed  heartily  for  an 
issue,"  said  he,  "  but  it  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  heart 
.  .  .  I  do  not  fear  death,  but  I  fear,  from  want  of 
faith,  the  results  of  my  death — for  the  whole  country 
would  have  risen.  It  is,  indeed,  most  painful  to  be  in 
such  a  position.  It  takes  a  year's  work  out  of  one. 
However,  thank  God,  it  is  over,  and  I  hope  to  reach 
Dara  to-morrow." 

When  the  Governor-General  rode  into  Dara,  the 
people  were  astonished  to  see  him.  "  They  had  been 
six  months  without  news  from  without,"  says  Gordon. 
"  It  was  like  the  relief  of  Lucknow." 

After  various  trying  experiences,  Gordon  heard 
that  Suleiman,  with  his  frightful  six  thousand,  was  on 
the  point  of  attacking  the  Government  at  Dara.  He 
had  previously  formed  the  plan  of  subduing  the  slaver, 
not  by  arms,  but  by  his  own  strong  spirit.  So  without 
more  ado  he  mounted  his  camel,  and,  unarmed,  and 
virtually  alone,  rode  off  to  the  slaver's  camp.  "  I 
rode,"  says  he,  "to  the  tent  in  the  camp  ;  the  whole 
body  of  chiefs  were  dumbfoundered  at  my  coming 
among  them.  After  a  glass  of  water  I  went  back, 
telling  the  son  of  Zebehr  to  come  with  his  family  to 
my  divan.  They  all  came,  and,  sitting  there  in  a 
circle,  I  gave  them,  in  choice  Arabic,  my  ideas  :  that 
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they  meditated  a  revolt ;  that  I  knew  it,  and  that  they 
should  now  have  my  ultimatum,viz.,that  I  would  disarm 
them  and  break  them  up.  They  listened  in  silence, 
and  then  went  off  to  consider  what  I  said.  They 
have  just  now  sent  in  a  letter  stating  their  submission 
?nd  I  thank  God  for  it.  .  .  .  The  sort  of  stupC' 
fied  way  in  which  they  heard  me  goto  the  point  about 
their  doings,  the  pantomime  of  signs,  the  bad  Arabic, 
etc.,  was  quite  absurd.  Fancy,  the  son  of  Zebehr  only 
three  days  ago  took  his  pistol  and  fired  three  shots 
close  to  my  cavass,  because  the  poor  fellow,  who  was 

ill,  did  not  get  up  when  he  came  to  him 

You  should  have  seen  his  face  when  I  told  him  all 
this,  when  he  protested  his  fidelity.  However,  I  said 
it  was  all  forgiven." 

The  son  of  Zebehr  became  afterwards  furious  with 
himself  for  having  thus  submitted.  He  waxed  very 
bold,  and  demanded  to  have  rich  robes  and  a  governor- 
ship given  him.  He  was  informed  that  until  he  had 
gone  to  Cairo  and  saluted  the  Khedive,  or  given  some 
other  proof  of  his  fidelity,  no  such  place  as  he  re- 
quested would  be  given  him.  Gordon  used  to  speak 
of  this  impudent  young  Arab  as  the  "  Cub,"  and  after 
delivering  his  message  to  the  chiefs  who  had  come  as 
the  messengers  of  Zebehr's  son,  he  turned  to  one  of 
them  and  asked  whether  he  was  a  father.  The  chief 
replied  he  was.  Thereupon  Gordon  said,  "  Then  do 
you  not  think  a  good  flogging  would  do  the  *  Cub ' 
good  ?  "     The  chief  said  he  thought  it  would. 
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Soon  after  this,  Gordon  determined  to  go  to  Shaka 
and  make  the  submission  of  Suleiman  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  slaver  came  out  with  his  chiefs  to 
meet  him,  and  showed  great  reverence.  He  said 
that  Gordon  was  his  father,  and  he  wished  him  to 
make  his  home  with  him.  The  Governor-General 
accepted  the  invitation,  although  to  do  so  was  to 
put  himself  in  much  peril.  His  very  boldness  seems 
to  have  confounded  and  paralysed  these  savage  men. 
He  made  himself  quite  at  home,  and  wrote  a  letter 
from  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam,"  as  he  called  the  slaver's 
retreat.  "  I  am  in  the  son's  house,"  he  wrote.  "  He 
never  used  to  let  any  one  sit  in  his  presence,  and 
must  be  shocked  at  the  familiarity  with  which  every 
one  was  treated  by  me.  He  is  sitting  out  in  the 
verandah — I  expect,  to  excite  my  pity.  However,  a 
short  diet  of  humble  pie  will  not  be  bad  for  him. 
What  an  amount  of  trouble  he  has  given  me  and 
every  one  ! " 

He  only  stayed  two  days  with  Suleiman,  and  no 
doubt  this  was  fortunate,  for  he  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  slave-dealers  had  been  meditating  an  attempt 
to  make  him  prisoner. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Suleiman  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  proclaimed  himself  lord  of  a 
large  tract  of  country  called  the  Bahr  Gazelle.  Gor- 
don had  his  hands  full  with  other  matters,  but 
he  at  once  despatched  his  trusty  lieutenant,  Gessi 
Pasha,  with  a  military  force,  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
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Several  battles  were  fought,  in  one  of  whicli,  although 
Suleiman  and  his  hordes  fought  with  great  bravery, 
they  lost  a  thousand  men  killed.  Gessi  was  himself 
several  times  in  much  danger,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  his  force  as  compared  to  the  numbers  Suleiman 
could  bring  against  him  ;  and  also  in  consequence  of 
his  ammunition  running  short.  But  at  length  he 
proved  entirely  successful,  broke  the  rebellion,  and 
took  the  rebel  slave-trader  prisoner.  Suleiman  was 
tried  by  court-martial  as  a  rebel  •  and  for  his  many 
crimes  against  humanity,  as  a  kidnapper  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  for  selling  them  into  slavery, 
as  well  as  for  being  a  rebel  against  the  Government, 
was  condemned  to  death  and  shot 

How  richly  those  who  engaged  in  the  inhuman 
traffic  of  slave-dealing  deserved  condign  punishment 
a  few  facts  will  show.  These  facts  I  will  give  in 
Gordon's  own  words.  He  says,  referring  to  the  large 
numbers  of  slaves  he  encountered,  and  released,  on  his 
marches  about  the  country :  "  We  must  have  caught 
2,oco  in  less  than  nine  months ;  and  I  expect  we  did 
not  catch  one-fifth  of  the  caravans."  "  At  Edowa,  a 
party  of  seven  slave-dealers,  with  twenty-three  slaves, 
were  captured  and  brought  to  me,  together  with  two 
camels.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  of  these 
poor  wretches.  Some  were  children  of  not  more  than 
three  years  old  ;  they  had  come  across  that  torrid  zone 
from  Shaka,  a  journey  from  which  I  on  my  camel 
shrink."     "  I  hear  that  Kalaka  is  in  a  great  state,  for 
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they  know  of  my  coming.  One  of  the  slave-dealers 
shot  a  man,  for  which  I  will  shoot  him  when  I  get  to 
Kalaka.  .  .  .  There  must  have  been  a  thousand 
slaves  in  this  den.  ...  I  arrived  at  Toashia,  and 
found  that  there  were  neither  slave-dealers  nor  slaves  ! 
So  said  Abel  Bey.  However,  by  great  menaces,  I 
soon  had  100  slave-dealers,  fifty  donkeys  and  camels, 
and  300  slaves  captured.  The  number  of  skulls  along 
the  road  is  appalling.  The  number  of  slaves  captured 
during  this  campaign  must  have  been  1,700.  They 
are  delighted,  and  are  mostly  women  and  children. 
.  .  .  From  Oomchanga  to  Toashia — during,  say,  a 
week — we  must  have  captured  from  500  to  600.  I 
suppose  we  may  consider  that  nearly  that  number 
must  have  been  passing  every  week  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  or  \\\o  years,  along  this  road.  And  this 
during  my  tenure  of  office.  The  slaves  just  captured 
have  been  four  or  five  days  without  water.  They 
were  in  the  most  terrible  distress.  I  have  made  a 
calculation  of  the  loss  of  life  iti  Darfour  during  the 
years  1875  — 1879.  It  comes  to  16,000  Egyptians, 
and  50,000  natives  of  Darfour.  Add  to  this  the  loss 
of  life  in  the  Bahr  Gazelle — some  15,000 — and  you 
will  have  a  fine  total  of  81,000,  and  this  exclusive  of 
the  slave  trade,  which  you  may  put  down  at  80,000  to 
100,000." 

Every  caravan  route  was  lined  with  human  bones, 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  Gordon  had  great  piles  of  the 
skulls  made  as  monuments  of   the    horrible    cruelty 
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of  the  slavers.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  soul 
burned  with  righteous  wrath  against  the  human 
vultures  who  thus  so  fearfully  preyed  upon  their 
fellows,  or  that  he  should  have  written,  "  I  declare, 
if  I  could  stop  this  traffic  I  would  willingly  be  shot 
this  night." 

After  the  breaking  up  of  Suleiman's  gang,  Gordon, 
at  the  Khedive's  request,  undertook  a  mission  to 
King  John  of  Abyssinia,  who  was  still  menacing 
the  Egyptian  dominions,  and  was  not  in  a  very 
amiable  mood.  The  King  received  him  very  coldly, 
and  declined  to  have  much  to  do  with  him.  Just 
as  he  was  leaving  he  was  treacherously  arrested. 
The  following  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  way  in 
which  Gordon  conquered  the  King  : — 

"  When  Gordon  Pasha  was  lately  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Abyssinians,  he  completely  checkmated  King 
John.  The  King  received  his  prisoner  sitting  on  his 
throne,  or  whatever  piece  of  furniture  did  duty  for 
that  exalted  seat,  a  chair  being  placed  for  the  prisoner 
considerably  lower  than  the  seat  on  which  the  King 
sat.  The  first  thing  the  Pasha  did  was  to  seize  this 
chair,  place  it  alongside  of  his  Majesty,  and  sit  down 
on  it ;  the  next,  to  inform  him  that  he  met  him  as  an 
equal,  and  would  only  treat  him  as  such.  This  some- 
what disconcerted  his  sable  Majesty  ;  but,  on  recover- 
ing himself,  he  said,  '  Do  you  know,  Gordon  Pasha, 
that  I  could  kill  you  on  the  spot  if  I  liked  .-' '  'I  am 
perfectly  well    aware   of  it,  your   Majesty,'   said  the 
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Pasha  ;  *  do  so  at  once  if  it  is  your  royal  pleasure  ;  I 
am  ready.'  This  disconcerted  the  Kinc;  still  more, 
and  he  exclaimed,  *  What !  ready  to  be  killed  ? ' 
*  Certainly,'  replied  the  Pasha ;  *  I  am  always  ready 
to  die,  and,  so  far  from  fearing  your  putting  me  to 
death,  you  would  confer  a  favour  on  me  by  so  doing, 
for  you  would  be  doing  that  which  I  am  precluded 
by  my  religious  scruples  from  doing  for  myself;  you 
would  relieve  me  from  all  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
which  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me,'  This 
completely  staggered  King  John,  who  gasped  out  in 
despair,  *  Then  my  power  has  no  terror  for  you  ? ' 
'None  whatever,'  was  the  Pasha's  laconic  reply. 
His  Majesty,  it  is  needless  to  add,  instantly  col- 
lapsed." 

Fortunately  Gordon  was  able  to  effect  his  escape. 
He  had  managed  to  send  a  telegram,  to  the  Khedive, 
asking  him  to  send  help  to  him  at  Massowa,  a  port 
in  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  he  had  determined  to  make. 
He  reached  Massowa  in  safety,  but  found  that  his 
appeal  to  the  Khedive  had  been  in  vain.  Happily, 
however,  the  English  gunboat  Seagull  was  there,  and 
it  was  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  Gordon  v/ent 
on  board  to  find  a  refuge  in  her.  He  immediately 
sent  off  the  following  telegram  to  the  Khedive  : — 
"  I  asked  your  Highness,  when  I  was  taken  by  King 
John,  on  14th  November,  by  telegraph,  to  send  a 
regiment  and  a  steamer  with  two  guns  to  Massowa. 
Your  Highness  has  not  done  so,  and    had    not    the 
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English  gunboat  been    here    the    place    might    have 
been  sacked." 

Before  setting  out  for  Abyssinia  he  had  resolved 
to  retire  from  his  position  as  Governor-General  of 
the  Soudan,  partly  because  of  events  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Khedive  Ismail  had  been  deposed  in 
favour  of  his  son  Tewfik,  and  partly  because  his 
health  had  been  giving  way,  and  he  felt  he  needed 
rest.  He  therefore  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  returned  to  England.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1879. 


CHAPTER  X. 
NOW   HERE,    NOW   THERE. 

Colonel  Gordon,  otherwise  Chinese  Gordon,  other- 
wise Gordon  Pasha,  was  now  in  England  again.  And 
right  glad  he  was,  after  all  his  troubles  and  toils,  to 
enjoy  rest  for  a  brief  space  in  his  native  land,  among 
beloved  members  of  his  family  in  Southampton  and 
at  Chelsea.  But  it  was  only  for  a  brief  space.  Men 
of  the  stamp  of  Gordon  are  always  wanted,  and  in 
more  directions  than  one. 

A  new  Indian  Viceroy  had  been  appointed,  in  the 
person  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  The  apponitment 
created  some  surprise,  and  in  some  circles  disappoint- 
ment and    condemnation,   for    this    nobleman   was  a 
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Roman  Catholic.  The  surprise,  perhaps,  was  still 
greater  when  it  became  known  that  the  new  Viceroy 
had  offered  to  Colonel  Gordon  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  his  private  secretary,  and  that  the  Colonel 
had  accepted  the  position.  Both  the  Marquis  and 
the  Colonel  were  men  of  strong  religious  character, 
but  of  very  different  beliefs,  and  the  connection  of 
the  two  so  closely  seemed,  for  other  reasons  as  well 
as  that,  to  be  altogether  incongruous. 

Gordon  proceeded  to  India,  but  had  not  been 
there  long  before  he  discovered  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  There  were  those  who  saw  from  the  first 
that  the  move  was  a  false  one.  It  seemed  absurd 
that  the  "  uncrowned  king,"  as  he  had  been  styled, 
the  man  who  had  been  virtually  the  sovereign  of  the 
Soudan,  should  be  engaged  in  mere  ofiice  work.  He 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  his  appointment, 
and  at  once  return  home.  It  was  not  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  Lord  Ripon  in  the  least  that  induced  him 

to  take  this  step,  but well,  Gordon  shall  tell  the 

reason  himself.     He  wrote  : — 

"  In  a  moment  of  weakness  I  took  the  appoint- 
ment of  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  the  new 
Governor-General  of  India.  No  sooner  had  I  landed 
in  Bombay  than  I  saw  that,  in  my  irresponsible 
position,  I  could  not  hope  to  do  anything  really  to 
the  purpose,  in  the  face  of  the  vested  interests  out 
there.  Seeing  this,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  my 
views  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
a 
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official  classes,  I  resigned.  Lord  Ripon's  position 
was  certainly  a  great  consideration  to  me.  It  was 
assumed  by  some  that  my  views  of  the  state  of 
affairs  were  the  Viceroy's,  and  thus  I  felt  that  I 
should  do  him  harm  by  staying  with  him.  We 
parted  perfect  friends.  The  brusqucness  of  my 
leaving  was  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  my  stay  would 
have  put  me  into  the  possession  of  secrets  of  State 
that — considering  my  decision  eventually  to  leave — 
I  ought  not  to  know.  Certainly  I  might  have  stayed 
a  month  or  two — had  a  pain  in  the  hand,  and  gone 
quietly  ;  but  the  whole  duties  were  so  distasteful,  that 
I  felt,  being  pretty  callous  as  to  what  the  world  says, 
it  was  better  to  go  at  once." 

The  "pain  in  the  hand"  is  a  sarcastic  reference  to 
the  paltry  excuses  of  ill-health  which  are  sometimes 
made  by  official,  and  other  people,  to  veil  the  real 
reasons  for  their  action.  Such  finesse,  to  give  it  no 
harsher  name,  was  foreign  to  Gordon's  nature,  he  was 
so  open  and  honest.  This  very  openness  and  honesty 
form  not  the  least  admirable  trait  in  his  character. 

Gordon  was  now  once  more  a  free  man.  He  could 
not,  however,  remain  inactive.  Zanzibar  was  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  was  meditating  starting  thither  to 
assist  the  Sultan  of  that  country  in  his  campaign 
against  the  slave  -  trade,  when  a  communication 
reached  him  from  his  old  companion  in  arms,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  inviting  him  again  to  China.  He  applied  to 
the  authorities  at  home  for  permission  to  go,  but  was 
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refused.  It  was  not  known  in  what  capacity  he 
wished  to  serve,  and  as  there  was  then  some  proba- 
bihty  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  China,  our  War 
Office  very  prudently  determined  that  it  could  not 
suffer  this  country  to  be  embroiled  in  the  person  of 
one  of  its  officers.  Gordon  then  sent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  not  accepted,  but  permission  was  given  him 
to  go  to  China  on  condition  that  he  did  not  accept 
any  military  appointment.  As  he  wished  to  preserve 
China  from  committing  herself  to  what  he  felt  would 
be  a  disastrous  conflict  with  Russia,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  the  condition  laid  down. 
Before  setting  out  for  China  he  said,  "  My  fixed  desire 
is  to  persuade  the  Chinese  not  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  both  in  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  Imbued  as  I  am  with  only  a  small 
degree  of  admiration  for  military  exploits,  I  esteem  it 
a  far  greater  honour  to  promote  peace  than  to  gain 
any  paltry  honour  in  a  wretched  war."  These  are 
words  worthy  of  one  who  was  a  philanthropist  and 
Christian,  as  well  as  a  soldier  and  a  ruler  of  men. 

In  China  Gordon  was  very  warmly,  and  even  af- 
fectionately, received.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  so  over- 
come with  joy,  that  when  he  saw  him  he  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Largely  through  his  influence 
peace  was  preserved.  At  the  same  time  he  ga\'e 
useful  advice  as  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  army 
and  the  system  of  tactics  to  be  taught. 

He  was  soon  back  in  England  again.     But  repose 
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was  not  in  him.  He  went  to  Ireland,  which  at  thai 
time  was  very  disturbed,  and  studied  the  condition  of 
that  country.  He  then  visited  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, who  was  preparing  to  send  an  expedition  to 
the  Congo,  and  wished  him  to  take  command  of  it. 
For  a  short  time  he  enjoyed  a  real  holiday  on  the 
lovely  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lausanne.  Then,  having 
been  appointed  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  in  the 
Mauritius,  he  went  there.  Here  he  stayed  for  several 
months,  and  did  good  work  in  making  various  plans 
for  the  defence  of  our  possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
While  in  the  Mauritius  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General. 

In  an  empire  so  immense  as  that  of  England,  con- 
taining so  many  millions  of  people  of  different  races, 
complications  are  constantly  arising.  South  Africa, 
in  particular,  has  frequently  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  trouble.  About  this  time  there  was  a  difficulty 
with  the  natives  of  a  large  tract  of  country  called 
Basutoland,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  authorities 
that  General  Gordon  was  the  man  to  deal  with  it. 
Accordingly  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  him,  asking 
him  if  he  would  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Cape  Government.  He  assented,  at  once  started 
for  the  Cape,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  1882,  took  over 
the  command  of  the  colonial  forces  in  South  Africa. 

In  company  with  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
he  visited  Basutoland,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute.    Most  of  the  chiefs  professed  to  be  desirous  of 
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peace,  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  their  brother 
chief,  Masupha,  who  had  been  the  leader  in  the  re- 
belh'on.  Next,  Gordon  had  an  interview  with  this 
redoubtable  chief  himself,  but  even  while  the  negoti- 
ations were  going  on  news  arrived  that  another  chief, 
named  Lerothodi,  was  on  his  way,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Government,  to  attack  Masupha.  This  greatly 
enraged  the  latter,  and  he  at  once  broke  off  the  con- 
ference. Gordon,  too,  was  displeased  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  been  allowed  at  such  a  moment, 
and  sent  in  his  resignation.  Thus  ended  his  brief 
career  in  South  Africa.  He  had  not  been  successful, 
for  he  had  not  been  allowed  a  free  hand,  and  this  to  a 
man  like  him,  whose  plans  were  usually  so  original, 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  success. 

After  again  spending  a  short  time  in  England,  he 
started  for  the  Holy  Land.  Here  he  occupied  him- 
self in  making  surveys  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  various  holy  places.  He  was  greatly 
interested,  too,  in  the  proposition  to  connect  the  river 
Jordan  by  canal  with  the  Red  Sea, 

On  returning  home,  General  Gordon  again  had 
his  thoughts  directed  to  the  Congo.  There  a  great 
work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  intrepid  explorer, 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  The  foundations  of  a  new  state 
had  gradually  been  laid.  All  this  had  been  done  at 
the  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Belgian 
king,  who  was  anxious  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  man 
who  had  had  so  large  an  experience  in  dealing  with 
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African  tribes  as  Gordon.  At  length  tJie  latter  en- 
gaged to  go  to  the  Congo,  and  was  even  on  his  way, 
having  got  to  Brussels  to  receive  his  final  instructions, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  telegram  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 


CHAPTER    XL 

GORDON    TO  THE   RESCUE. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Mahdi.?  There  are  few 
in  the  English-speaking  world  who  have  not.  He 
has  made  for  himself  a  name  in  history.  For  many 
a  long  day  he  will  be  remembered  in  England,  for  he 
compelled  her  to  spend  millions  of  money,  to  fight 
several  bloody  battles,  and  to  sacrifice  not  a  few  of 
her  noble  sons,  and  among  them  some  of  the  noblest. 
The  real  name  of  the  Mahdi  was  Mohammed 
Achmet.  I  say  %vas,  for  happily  the  rumours  which 
came  in  1885,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  dead,  and  which 
most  people  regarded  as  mere  rumonrs  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  true.  The 
fanatical  troubler  is,  apparently,  now  no  more,  tie 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Dongola,  in  the  Soudan, 
and  his  father  was  a  carpenter.  One  day  he  received 
a  severe  beating  from  an  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  ap- 
prenticed, and  thereupon  he  ran  away.  At  length  he 
found   his  way  to   Khartoum,   which  is  a  long  way 
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from  Dongola,  and  many  a  weary  mile  he  must  have 
trudged  before  he  got  there.  Having  arrived  at  Khar- 
toum, he  went  and  joined  a  free  school  which  was 
kept  there  by  a  faki,  or  learned  man,  who,  although 
he  was  not  possessed  of  wealth,  and  charged  nothing 
for  instructing  his  pupils,  was  able  to  dispense  large 
bounties  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  have  no  lack  himself. 
The  reason  was  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  great  false  prophet  Mohamed,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  holy  man,  on  which  account  pious  Mohamedans 
made  him  large  gifts. 

How  young  Mohammed  Achmet  managed  to  live 
while  he  was  in  Khartoum  cannot  be  said.  Probably 
he  was  fed,  and  otherwise  cared  for  by  the  faki,  his 
master.  After  a  time  he  left,  and  went  to  a  place 
called  Berber,  where  he  joined  another  free  school, 
and  completed  his  education,  which  was  both  secular 
and  religious  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  only  taught  to  read 
and  write,  but  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
laws  of  Mohammedanism.  After  this  he  joined  himself 
to  another  faki,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Nur-el- 
Daim,  which  means  Continuous  Light.  By  this  man 
he  was  ordained  to  be  a  faki  himself.  After  this  he 
began  to  dream  and  scheme.  He  went  to  an  island 
called  Abbas,  in  the  White  Nile.  Having  made  for 
himself  a  cave,  he  set  up  for  being  a  very  holy  man. 
He  would  fast,  and  burn  incense,  and  pray,  repeating 
the  name  of  God  for  hours  together,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  meritorious  thing. 
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In  Mohammedan  countries  a  belief  had  long  existed 
that  on  the  completion  of  twelve  hundred  years  from 
the  Hegira,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed,  a  new  leader,  or 
Mahdi,  would  appear.  The  twelve  hundred  years 
were  reckoned  to  come  to  an  end  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1 882.  In  view  of  this,  Mohammed  Achmet 
gave  out  that  he  had  a  divine  mission  to  establish 
universal  law,  religion,  equality,  and  community  of 
goods,  and  to  destroy  all  who  did  not  believe  in  him, 
whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Pagan  ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  the  Mahdi  who  had  been  expected.  A 
great  many  people  believed  in  him  and  followed  him. 
He  became  presently  so  powerful  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  sent  troops  against  him,  but  these  he 
utterly  defeated,  the  result  being  that  many  more  joined 
themselves  to  him.  Again  and  again  Egyptian  soldiers 
were  sent  against  him,  and  again  and  again  they  were 
defeated.  He  had  had  so  many  successes  that  he 
became  quite  bold,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
El  Obeid,  which  was  garrisoned  by  6,coo  men.  A 
very  determined  attack  was  made  upon  it,  but  this 
time  he  was  defeated.  He  made  a  second  and  a 
third  attack,  and  on  both  occasions  was  defeated.  It 
is  said  that  on  the  third  occasion  as  many  as  10,000 
of  his  men  were  slain.  Let  us  hope  that  is  an  exag- 
gerated estimate,  for  the  thought  of  such  slaughter 
is  something  dreadful  to  think  of.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  taking  into  account  all  the  various  cam- 
paigns   which    were    undertaken    against    him,   and 
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reckoning  the  losses  on  both  sides,  that  not  simply 
tens  of  hundreds,  but  tens  of  thousands  were  slain 
in  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mahdi 
has  occasioned  as  much  bloodshed  and  misery  in  the 
Soudan   as  the  leader  of  the  Taipings  did  in  China. 

The  Mahdi  terribly  avenged  himself  for  his  losses 
before  long ;  for  he  not  only  took  El  Obeid,  with 
great  slaughter,  but  when  an  Egyptian  army, 
11,000  strong,  under  Colonel  Hicks,  or  Hicks  Pasha, 
a  retired  Indian  officer,  was  sent  against  him, 
he  defeated  and  utterly  annihilated  it.  The  battle 
of  Kashgill,  in  which  Colonel  Hicks  was  killed,  was 
fought  on  November  5th.  The  very  next  day  another 
battle  was  fought  at  Tokar,  in  another  part  of  the 
Soudan,  also  with  disastrous  results.  An  Egyptian 
force,  with  which  was  Consul  Moncricff,  an  English 
official,  was  sent  to  relieve  the  Tokar  garrison, 
but  it  was  utterly  routed  by  Osman  Digna,  one  of 
the  Mahdi's  lieutenants,  and  Moncrieff  was  himself 
slain. 

When  things  had  come  to  this  pass,  the  English 
Government,  which,  in  consequence  of  certain  things 
I  need  not  detail,  had  come  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  Egyptian  affairs,  advised  the 
Khedive  and  his  ministers  to  give  up  the  Soudan. 
But  there  was  this  difficulty — there  were  in  the 
Soudan  thousands  of  Egyptians,  soldiers  and  civil 
servants,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  it  was 
necessary,  if  possible,  to  get  them  out  in  safety.     The 
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Government  was  greatly  perplexed,  but  presently 
the  cry  was  raised  for  Gordon.  The  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  tells  how 
"  an  eminent  person,  well  known  in  the  philanthropic 
world,"  wrote  to  him  concerning  Gordon,  who  was 
at  the  time  quietly  living  at  Jaffa,  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  Would  that  an  angel  would  stand  at  Earl  Gran- 
ville's side,  and  say  unto  him,  'And  now  send  men  to 
Joppa,  and  call  for  one — Gordon.  He  shall  tell  thee 
what  thou  oughtest  to  do.'  " 

This  feeling  soon  became  very  general.  One 
newspaper,  in  particular,  gave  expression  to  public 
opinion  when  it  wrote  : — "  Why  not  send  Chinese 
Gordon,  with  full  powers,  to  Khartoum,  to  assume 
absolute  control  of  the  territory,  to  treat  with  the 
Mahdi,  to  relieve  the  garrisons,  and  do  what  can  be 
done,  to  save  what  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  in 
the  Soudan  ?  There  is  no  necessity  to  speak  of  the 
pre-eminent  qualifications  which  he  possesses  for  the 
work.  They  are  notorious,  and  are  as  undisputed  as 
they  are  indisputable.  ...  No  man  can  deny  the 
urgent  need  for  the  presence  of  such  a  man,  with  a 
born  genius  for  command,  an  unexampled  capacity 
for  organising  '  ever-victorious  armies,'  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Soudan  and  its  people.  Why  not 
send  him  out,  with  carte-blanclie  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done?  He  may  not  be  able,  single-handed, 
to  reduce  that  raging  chaos  to  order,  but  the  attempt 
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is  worth  making,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  it  will  have 
to  be  made  at  once." 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  said,  General  Gordon 
had  engaged  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  go  to 
the  Congo.  He  was  in  Brussels,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  starting,  when  a  telegram  from  the  Govern- 
ment was  received  by  him,  recalling  him  to  London. 
On  the  iSth  of  January,  i8cS4,  the  news  was  flashed 
through  the  country,  "  Gordon  is  going  to  Khartoum." 
The  intelligence  was  everywhere  hailed  with  satis- 
faction. The  Times,  which  has  so  frequently,  and 
with  so  much  fidelity,  reflected  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  said  : — "  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
feelings  of  relief  and  satisfaction  universally  inspired 
by  the  knowledge  that  General  Gordon  has  under- 
taken the  pacification  of  the  Soudan." 

On  arriving  in  London,  Gordon  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  having 
received  his  instructions,  he  expressed  his  readiness 
to  start  by  that  same  night's  mail.  So  hurried  was 
his  departure,  that  much  of  his  baggage  had  to  be 
sent  after  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  iith  Hussars,  who  had  been 
on  duty  at  Khartoum  the  year  before.  The  General 
had  met  him,  so  it  has  been  said,  at  one  of  the 
London  clubs,  and,  struck  with  his  evident  ability,  felt 
that  he  was  just  the  man  to  give  him  effective  assis- 
tance in  his  difficult  task. 

But   two    days    were    spent    in    Cairo,    where   he 
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received  his  final  instructions  and  the  firman  constitu*-- 
ing  him,  a  second  time,  Governor-General  of  the 
Soudan  ;  and  on  Jan.  26th  he  took  train  for  Assouan 
eii  route  for  Khartoum.  At  Assouan  he  took  steamer 
for  Wady  Haifa,  and  from  Wady  Haifa  he  had  to 
journey  on  camel-back  across  the  desert. 

Here  I  will  relate  a  little  incident  which  shows 
very  beautifully  General  Gordon's  kind  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others,  even  when  oppressed  with  the 
weightiest  cares  and  responsibilities.  When  he  was 
at  Jaffa,  there  was  a  native  pastor  who  had  a  son 
employed  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Gaza.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  lad  was  dismissed,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  discovered,  harshly  and  unjustly  so.  General 
Gordon,  under  whose  notice  the  case  was  brought, 
sympathised  with  the  dismissed  lad  and  his  friends, 
and  said,  "  At  present  I  have  no  influence  in  Egypt; 
the  Khedive  is  quite  against  me  ;  but  send  the  boy  to 
Cairo,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do."  Subsequently, 
on  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  much  as  he  had  to  engross 
him,  and  little  as  was  the  time  he  had  in  which  to 
attend  to  most  important  affairs,  he  did  not  forget 
the  Jaffa  lad,  but  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
obtained  for  him  a  situation  at  a  considerably  higher 
salary  than  he  had  received  in  Palestine. 

Great  was  the  anxiety  concerning  Gordon  when  it 
was  known  that,  almost  alone,  he  had  struck  out  into 
the  pathless  desert.  He  had  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  no  less  than  ^40,000,  with  which  to  pay  the 
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troops,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be  robbed,  and 
taken  prisoner,  or  murdered.  Once,  indeed,  a  rumour 
came  to  the  effect  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
tne  foe,  but  happily  the  rumour  was  unfounded,  and 
at  length  a  telegram  came  announcing  his  arrival  at 
the  Soudan  capital  in  safety. 

Meanwhile,  on  Feb.  4th,  another  Egyptian  force, 
numbering  3,500  men,  under  Baker  Pasha,  a  very  able 
and  brave  officer,  who  had  been  a  colonel  of  Hussars 
in  the  English  army,  made  another  attempt  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Tokar,  but  was  utterly  defeated  and 
routed.  The  Egyptians  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
most  despicable  cowards,  throwing  down  their  arms 
and  runningaway,  or  crouching  to  their  foes  for  mercy, 
only  to  be  speared.  Soon  after  this  came  the  news 
that  the  neighbouring  garrison  of  Sinkat,  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  beleaguering  rebels,  had 
been  completely  slaughtered  and  destroyed.  For 
some  time  previous  the  English  Government  had  been 
called  upon  to  send  help  to  these  sorely-pressed  men, 
but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  when  the  news  of 
these  disasters  came,  a  wave  of  indignation  passed 
over  the  country,  to  which  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

Just  at  this  time  I  was  one  day  in  a  restaurant, 
when  sitting  opposite  to  me  were  two  gentlemen,  who, 
like  everybody  else,  were  discussing  events  in  Egypt. 
One,  like  the  majority  of  men,  was  severely  blaming 
the  English  Ministry  for  want  of  decision  and  states- 
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manship.  The  other,  a  partisan  of  the  Ministry,  was 
saying  what  he  could  in  their  defence,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently in  a  very  half-hearted  way.  On  his  mentioning 
Gordon  as  having  been  sent  by  the  Government,  his 
opponent  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  there,  now,  is  an  English- 
man if  you  like  !  "  This  was  the  general  sentiment. 
It  was  felt  that  our  statesmen  were  not  animated  with 
the  spirit  becoming  Englishmen,  and  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  England's  past.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  Gor- 
don alone  redeemed  England  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
the  nation,  consequently,  turned  towards  him  with 
affection  and  admiration. 

Not  only  did  Gordon  captivate  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  by  his  bravery,  but  he  commended  him- 
self to  the  Christian  part  of  the  nation  by  his  unaf- 
fected and  manly  piety.  One  morning,  while  he  was 
still  speeding  on  his  way  to  Khartoum,  the  placard  of 
a  London  newspaper  appeared  with  these  words  in 
large  letters  upon  it  :  "  Gordon  asks  for  the  Prayers 
of  the  People  of  England."  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  in  Whom  he  trusted,  nor  Whose  servant 
he  was.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  others  he  is  an 
example  to  you,  English  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
to  be  the  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the 
future. 

I  have  said  that  the  Government  was  compelled 
to  yield  before  the  indignation  of  the  country.  Gene- 
ral Graham  with  an  English  force  was  now  sent  to 
relieve  Tokar.     This  time  the  Arabs  had  to  encounter, 
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not  a  pack  of  worthless  Egyptians,  but  disciplined 
English  soldiers,  and  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Teb,  on 
Feb.  29th,  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Another 
battle  was  fought  at  Tamai  on  March  13th,  and  again 
they  were  routed  and  put  to  flight.  These  victories 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  a  death-blow  to  the  Mahdi 
in  that  part  of  the  Soudan. 

Gordon,  then,  arrived  safely  at  Khartoum.  On  his 
arrival  he  said  "  I  come  without  soldiers,  but  with  God 
on  my  side,  to  redress  the  evils  of  the  Soudan."  He 
invited  the  people  to  come  to  the  palace  and  state 
their  grievances,  admitting  the  poor  as  freely  as  the 
rich.  He  found  that  many  were  suffering  from  the 
burden  of  taxation  laid  upon  them,  and  that  they 
feared  being  called  upon  to  pay  their  arrears  of  taxes. 
Thereupon  he  sent  for  the  Government  books  record- 
ing those  arrears,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them  in  front 
of  the  palace.  "Now,"  said  he,  "we  will  have  no 
more  of  the  whip.  No  one  else  is  going  to  be  basti- 
nadoed ;  so  bring  all  the  courbashes  and  implements 
of  punishment,  and  we  will  make  a  grand  fire  of 
them  also." 

Bastinadoing,  I  should  explain,  is  the  whipping  of 
the  bare  feet — a  punishment  of  great  torture.  The 
courbash  is  an  instrument  for  flogging,  answering  to 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  used  to  be  so  commonly 
employed  in  inflicting  punishment  even  in  England. 

The  prison  was  visited,  and  all  except  undoubted 
criminals,   who   had   richly  deserved  to  be   kept   in 
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durance,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
set  free,  were  given  their  liberty.  One  poor  old  man 
had  been  so  severely  bastinadoed,  by  the  previou? 
Governor's  orders,  some  six  weeks  before,  that  the  skin 
was  all  torn  off  and  the  sinews  exposed.  He  had  to 
be  carried  into  Gordon's  presence,  for  he  was  q\iite 
unable  to  walk.  The  Governor-General  was  very 
angry,  and  declared  that  such  cruelty  should  not  go 
without  the  punishment  which  it  merited.  He  tele- 
graphed to  the  authorities  at  Cairo  to  stop  ;^50  of  the 
ex-Governor's  pay,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  old 
man  as  some  compensation  for  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. If  the  ex-Governor  objected  to  this,  he  was  to 
be  sent  to  Khartoum  to  be  tried. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  brave  man's  difficulties 
commenced.  The  rebels  were  gradually  coming 
nearer  the  city.  A  small  town,  named  Halfiyeh,  a  few 
miles  away,  was  surrounded  by  4,000  of  the  enemy. 
This  town  contained  800  faithful  men,  and  the  General 
felt  they  must  be  befriended.  The  enemy  had  block- 
aded the  place,  and  he  tried  to  run  the  blockade  with 
one  or  more  of  his  steamers,  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
now  determined  on  attacking  the  besiegers,  both  on 
land  and  from  the  river  by  guns  from  the  steamers. 
This  attack  ended  in  victory.  The  garrison  was 
brought  away,  together  with  large  numbers  of  camels 
and  horses,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Mr.  Frank  Power,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  was  in  the  city,  stated  that  the  expedition 
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returned  amid  such  rejoicings  as  had  not  been  known 
in  Khartoum  for  many  years. 

After  this  success  came  a  reverse.  The  Arabs 
were  gathering  in  large  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  firing  on  the  palace  and  into  the  city.  The 
General,  therefore,  organised  another  sortie,  as  these 
sallies  are  called,  in  which  Egyptian  troops  and 
Bashi-Bazouks,  commanded  by  their  own  officers, 
took  part.  He  did  not  himself  go  with  the  force,  but 
watched  it  from  the  top  of  the  palace,  and  with 
a  glass  observed  what  took  place.  It  was  2,000 
strong,  but  it  was  completely  routed,  and  this  in  con- 
sequence, partly,  of  the  treachery  of  the  men  in  com- 
mand. These  men,  who  were  riding  in  front  of  the 
force,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  enemy,  charged  back 
upon  their  own  men  and  broke  their  formation. 
There  were  slain  of  the  Egyptians  200  men,  while  the 
rebels  lost  only  four.  As  the  soldiers  were  every- 
where crying  out  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by 
their  own  officers,  and  were  demanding  vengeance, 
Gordon  had  the  accused  men  tried  by  court-martial. 
Two  of  them,  Hassan  Pasha  and  Said  Pasha,  whose 
guilt  seemed  clear,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  shot 
by  the  men  whom  they  had  so  shamefully  betrayed. 

Mr.  Hake  says  : — "The  scenes  at  Khartoum  were, 
during  this  time,  full  of  interest  and  exxitement. 
Every  day  the  palace  was  shelled,  or  pock-marked 
with  rifle-bullets  ;  but  the  General,  though  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  time   in    his   verandah,  was 
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untouched.     Many  fell   about  him,  some  at   his  feet 
but  the  old  charm  was  still  his." 

Khartoum  was  now  being  rapidly  hemmed  in. 
Again  and  again  Gordon  appealed  for  help,  but  no 
help  came,  nor  even  the  promise  of  help.  He  asked 
that  a  part  of  General  Graham's  force,  after  they  had 
defeated  the  rebels  at  Teb  and  Tamai,  should  be  sent 
on  to  Berber,  but  this  was  refused.  On  his  old  prin- 
ciple of  turning  enemies  into  friends,  and  making  a 
good  use  of  them  afterwards,  he  asked  that  Zebehr, 
the  old  slave-king,  should  be  sent  to  him,  nominated 
as  his  successor  in  the  Governor-Generalship,  knowing 
as  he  did  the  ability  and  great  influence  of  the  man  ; 
but  this  was  refused.  He  asked  that  Turkish  troops, 
3,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  should  be  allowed 
him,  but  this,  too,  was  refused.  Everything  was  re- 
fused, and  it  looked  as  though  he  was  being  aban- 
doned, and  must  either  extricate  himself  or  perish. 
All  the  questions  which  were  put  to  the  Government 
in  reference  to  him,  in  Parliament,  seemed  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  Earl  Granville,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
declared  that  Gordon  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  he 
could  leave  Khartoum  whenever  he  pleased.  This 
was  true  of  the  early  part  of  the  weary  twelve  months 
that  Gordon  spent  in  the  fated  city ;  but  he  was  too 
noble,  too  chivalrous,  to  abandon  the  men  who  had 
stood  by  him  and  incurred  peril  and  loss  for 
him,  and   resisted   every  temptation  to  escape  from 
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the  city  and  stealthily  save  himself.  He  elected 
to  remain,  and,  if  necessary,  die,  leaving  to  the  un- 
English  Englishmen  —  un-English  at  least  in  this 
respect,  however  English  and  noble  they  may  be  in 
others — who  at  the  time  held  the  helm  of  affairs  the, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "indelible  disgrace  of  abandon- 
ing the  garrisons  "  of  the  Soudan. 

Popular  feeling  was  roused,  and  found  vent  in  a 
meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  May  8th,  when  the 
Earl  of  Cadogan  presided,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  : — "  That  this  meeting  condemns  the 
abandonment  of  General  Gordon  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  dishonourable  to  them,  and  discreditable 
to  the  country."  The  feeling  would  have  been  much 
more  intense  and  general  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Government  persisted  in  saying  that  Gordon  was  in 
no  danger.  They  were  better  informed,  they  said, 
than  other  people,  and  they  would  move  when  it 
became  necessary.  This,  of  course,  tended  to  keep 
the  people  quiet,  for  none  could  deny  that  they  were, 
or  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  better  informed  than 
others,  and  their  conduct  could  only  be  understood 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  knowledge  of  facts 
as  to  the  General's  position  which  the  nation  had  not, 
and  which  it  was  not  politic  to  di.sclose. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    CLOSING    TRAGEDY. 

A.S  no  help  came,  and  his  telegrams  and  letters  seevicd 
to  fail  to  reach  their  destination,  Gordon  sent,  while  he 
knew  it  was  still  possible,  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power 
down  the  river  in  one  of  his  steamers,  that  they  might 
enlighten  the  world  outside  as  to  the  exact  state  of 
things.  He  had  heard  nothing  for  a  long  time  from  the 
Government,  and  that  was  a  reason  for  presuming 
that  the  Government  did  not  hear  from  him,  that  his 
communications  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  No 
doubt  if  the  Colonel  and  the  Correspondent  had  got 
down  in  safety  they  would  have  told  such  a  story  as 
would  have  ensured  succour  being  sent  with  all  speed, 
for  the  nation  would  have  taken  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands  ;  but,  alas !  they  were  foully  murdered  on 
the  way. 

At  last,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1884,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  made  up  their  minds  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Khartoum  to  rescue  Gordon  and  the 
garrison.  Gordon,  however,  as  we  now  know,  would 
not  have  it  that  it  was  to  rescue  him,  but  the  garrison. 
He  called  himself  Relief  Expedition  No.  i,  and  as  he 
had  failed  Relief  Expedition  No.  2  became  necessary, 
both  having  the  same  object.  "  I  will  not  be  tJie 
rescued  lamb,"  he  said. 
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The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
I.ord  Wolseley,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  of  British  Generals.  He  chose  to  take  his 
men  up  the  Nile  in  boats  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  The  task  proved  to  be  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty, the  boats  having  to  be  hauled  by  main  force 
over  the  cataracts  which  at  intervals  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  The  soldiers,  however, 
worked  with  a  will,  and  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
men  to  do  they  did.  In  a  general  order  to  the  troops 
on  Dec.  ist,  the  General  said  : — 

"  The  physical  objects  which  impede  rapid  pro- 
gress are  considerable  ;  but  who  cares  for  them  when 
we  remember  General  Gordon  and  his  garrison  are 
in  danger .-'  Under  God,  their  safety  is  now  in  your 
hands.     Come  what  may,  we  must  save  them. 

"  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  it  is  needless  to  say 
more  !  " 

In  order  to  save  time,  Lord  Wolseley  abandoned 
the  river  route  for  a  part  of  his  army,  and  sent  it 
across  the  great  Bayuda  Desert,  under  General  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart.  The  place  it  was  to  make  tor  was 
Metemmeh,  whither  Gordon  had  sent  some  of  his 
steamers  to  meet  it.  Before  the  force  got  there  two 
sanguinary  battles — those  of  Abu  Klea  and  Gubat — • 
were  fought,  and  the  brave  and  skilful  General  who 
led  it  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 

When  the  good  news  reached  England  of  the 
brilliant  victories  of  her  gallant  sons,  and  of  Gordon's 
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steamers  being  found  at  Metemmeh,  and  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  Khartoum  was  "  all  right,"  there 
was  much  joy  and  thankfulness.  It  was  felt  that 
Wolseley  and  Gordon  had  joined  hands,  and  that 
practically  Khartoum  was  relieved.  Everybody  an- 
ticipated with  certainty  that  the  next  news  would  be 
tliat  English  soldiers  were  in  the  city,  and  the  heroic 
defender  safe.  Alas !  the  next  news  was  very 
different.  It  was  that  the  city  had  been  betrayed, 
and  was  in  the  Mahdi's  hands,  while  the  fate  of 
Gordon  was  unknown.  Such  news  was  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky.  The  utmost  conster- 
nation and  sorrow  prevailed.  It  was  "  a  day  of 
darkness,  and  of  gloominess,  and  of  thick  darkness." 
Every  true  English  heart  mourned  as  for  a  personal 
and  heavy  loss.  Long  will  that  cruel  "  Black 
Thursday,"  Eebruary  the  6th,  when  the  sad  intelli- 
gence was  made  known,  live  in  England's  memory. 

From  more  detailed  information  which  came 
afterwards,  it  appears  that  the  Mahdi's  people  v/erc 
admitted  to  Khartoum  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  29th.  The  traitor,  it  is  said,  who  let  them  in  was 
Faragh  Pasha,  a  rascal  against  whom  treason  had 
before  been  proved,  and  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  but  whom  Gordon  had  pardoned.  Well 
would  it  have  been  if  his  vile  blood  had  been  spilled 
if  he  was  indeed  the  traitor  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
that  nobler  blood  and  the  lives  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  might  have  been  saved.     Gordon 
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appears  to  have  been  shot  in  the  street  as  he  was 
hurrying  to  take  what  measures  still  seemed  possible. 
All  the  white  people,  young  and  old,  were  massacred, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  river. 

Such  was  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
city  fell,  which  was  current  in  this  country  for  some 
time  ;  but  a  report  furnished  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment by  Major  Kitchener,  and  published  on  October 
3rd,  1885,  gives  a  different  version  of  it.  According 
to  the  gallant  major,  who  certainly  had  such  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  the  truth  on  the  subject  as  few 
men  had,  famine  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Gordon 
and  Khartoum.  He  argues  that  the  stores  which 
the  General  has  stated  in  his  diary  the  city  contained 
on  December  14th,  must  have  been  "  almost  if  not 
quite  exhausted  about  January  1st."  Somewhere  about 
January  6th,  Gordon,  seeing  that  the  garrison  were 
reduced  to  great  want  for  food,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, giving  permission  to  any  who  wished  to  go 
over  to  the  Mahdi  to  do  so.  A  great  number  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission,  and,  with  his  usual 
humanity,  and  concern  for  the  people  who  had 
been  looking  up  to  him  and  trusting  him  so  long, 
Gordon  wrote  letters  to  the  Mahdi,  asking  him  to 
protect  and  feed  these  poor  Moslems,  as  he  himself 
had  done.  In  the  month  of  September  there  were 
34,000  people  in  the  town,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
after  this  exodus  there  could  only  have  remained 
about  14,000. 
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Not  far  from  Khartoum  was  a  fort,  called  Omdur» 
man.  This  had  been  garrisoned  by  Gordon's  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  ;  but  on  or  about 
January  13th  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  This 
was  a  sore  discouragement  and  heavy  blow  to  the 
garrison  of  Khartoum.  On  the  1 8th,  as  the  Mahdi's 
men  had  on  the  south  side  approached  very  near  to 
the  fortifications,  a  sortie  was  then  made  which  led  to 
desperate  fighting.  About  200  of  Gordon's  men  were 
killed,  and  large  numbers  of  the  Mahdi's  troops. 
After  this  the  stout-hearted  General  addressed  his 
troops,  praising  thein  for  the  splendid  resistance  they 
had  made  up  till  that  time,  and  exhorting  them  to  do 
their  utmost  to  hold  out,  as  relief  was  near.  The 
English,  he  told  them,  might  arrive  any  day,  and  then 
all  would  be  well.  He  also  visited  the  various  posts, 
and  personally  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  stand  firm. 
At  this  time,  however,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  ter- 
rible condition  from  lack  of  food.  Most  of  the  donkeys, 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  &c.,  had  been  eaten,  while  the  staple 
food  now  was  a  species  of  gum,  and  bread  m.ade  from 
pounded  palm-tree  fibres.  When  the  news  came  of  the 
victories  of  the  British  there  was  great  consternation 
in  the  camp  of  the  Mahdi,  who  called  a  council  of  his 
chiefs.  It  is  said  that  in  this  council  there  was  con- 
siderable disagreement,  and  that  much  resistance  to 
the  will  of  the  Mahdi  was  shown,  it  being  his  wish  to 
make  at  once  a  desperate  attempt  to  take  Khartoum 
before  any  reinforcements  could  enter  the  city. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  city  itself,  hunger  was  destro}'ing 
discipline.  Man}-  of  the  famished  troops  left  their 
posts  at  the  fortifications,  and  went  in  search  of  food. 
Some  of  them  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  too  weak  to 
do  duty.  Such  was  the  desperate  condition  of  this 
unhappy  city,  when,  according  to  Major  Kitchener,  on 
the  night  of  January  25th,  or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  a  determined 
assault  was  made  by  the  besiegers.  At  all  pomts 
except  one  the  defenders,  although  so  weakened  in 
every  way,  made  good  the  defence.  When,  however, 
the  rebels  had  once  penetrated  the  fortifications,  the 
defence  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  the  city  was  at 
their  mercy. 

Having  got  into  the  place,  the  Mahdi's  men 
rushed  about  the  streets  murdering  everybody  they 
met.  "It  is  difficult,"  says  the  major,  "from  the 
confused  accounts,  to  make  out  exactly  how  General 
Gordon  was  killed.  All  the  evidence  tends  to  prove 
it  happened  at,  or  near,  the  palace,  where  his  body 
was  subsequently  seen  by  several  witnesses.  .  .  . 
The  only  account,  by  a  person  claiming  to  be  an  eye- 
witness, of  the  scene  of  General  Gordon's  death 
relates  :  '  On  hearing  the  noise,  I  got  my  master's 
donkey,  and  went  with  him  to  the  palace  ;  we  met 
Gordon  Tasha  at  the  outer  door  of  the  palace. 
Mohammed  Bey  Mustapha,  with  my  master,  Ibrahim 
Bey  Ruckdi,  and  about  twenty  cavasses,  then  went 
with     Gordon    towards    the    house    of    the    Austrian 
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Consul,  Hansel,  near  the  church,  when  we  met  some 
rebels  in  an  open  place  near  the  outer  gate  of  the 
palace.  Gordon  Pasha  was  walking  in  front,  leading 
the  party.  The  rebels  fired  a  volley,  and  Gordon 
was  killed  at  once  ;  nine  of  the  cavasses,  Ibrahim  Bey 
Ruckdi,  and  Mohammed  Bey  Mustapha  were  killed  ; 
the  rest  ran  away.' "  Well  may  we  exclaim,  as 
Gordon  himself  does  in  one  place  in  his  diary — Jie, 
not  in  reference  to  himself,  but  "  these  poor  people," 
but  we,  in  reference  to  himself  as  well  as  to  those 
with  him  in  Khartoum — "  Oh  !  our  Government,  our 
Government !     What  has  it  not  to  answer  for  ?  " 

Major  Kitchener  records  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  Khartoum  fell  from  sudden  assault,  when  the  gar- 
rison were  too  exhausted  by  privations  to  make 
proper  resistance."  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear,  even 
from  his  own  account,  that  Faragh  Pasha,  the  man  who 
has  been  said  to  have  treacherously  opened  one  of  the 
gates,  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rebels,  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Mahdi.  He  relates,  too,  that  on  the  23rd  the  General 
had  a  stormy  interview  witli  this  man,  and  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  strike  him.  He 
says  :  "  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  at  this  inter- 
view Faragh  Pasha  proposed  to  Gordon  to  surrender 
the  town,  and  stated  the  terms  the  Mahdi  had  offered, 
declaring  in  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  accepted. 
Faragh  Pasha  left  the  palace  in  a  great  rage,  refusing 
the    repeated    attempts   of   other  officers  to  effect  a 
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reconciliation  between  him  and  Gordon."  This 
"  stormy  interview,"  and  the  fact  that  Faragh  "  left  the 
palace  in  a  great  rage,"  refusing  reconciliation,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Mahdi,  are  the  only  circumstances, 
apparently,  which  give  colour  to  the  story  of  his 
treachery.  This  man,  be  it  observed,  had  been  a 
slave,  and  had  been  made  a  pasha  by  Gordon  himself. 
If  he  really  was  so  vile  as  in  any  way  to  have  betrayed 
his  benefactor,  he  quickly  suffered  for  it.  "  Three 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  town,"  says  the  major's 
report,  "  Faragh  Pasha  was  brought  up  to  show 
where  the  Government  money  was  hid.  As  he  was 
naturally  unable  to  do  this,  owing  to  there  not 
being  any,  he  was  killed  on  the  public  market-place 
at  Omdurman." 

A  journal  of  events  had  been  kept  throughout  the 
siege.  That  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  siege  up 
to  the  time  of  Colonel  Stewart's  leaving  was  sent 
down  with  him,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
other  part,  up  to  the  leaving  of  the  steamers  for  Me- 
temmeh  to  meet  the  English,  was  forwarded  with 
them,  and  has  since  been  published.  How  trying 
was  the  situation  for  Gordon,  how  skilfully  he  con- 
ducted the  defence,  and  how  true,  and  noble,  and 
Christian  a  man  Englanfd  has  lost  by  his  death,  is 
manifest  from  its  pages. 

In  his  journal,  writing  on  November  8th,  General 
Gordon  says  :  "We  truly  have  had  a  wearisome  time 
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for  241  days  !  "  And  we,  as  wc  read  of  the  trying  ex- 
periences of  himself,  and  the  brave  men  who  were 
staunch  to  him,  must  say,  Truly  they  had  !  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  :  "  If  Lord  Wolseley  did  say  he 
hoped  to  relieve  Khartoum  before  rnany  months,  he 
must  have  a  wonderful  confidence  in  our  powers  of 
endurance,  considering  that  tv/ien  he  is  said  to  have 
made  this  utterance  we  had  been  blockaded  six  and 
a  half  months,  and  are  now  in  our  ninth  month. " 
Here  was  the  mischief  There  was  too  much  confi- 
dence in  Gordon's  power  of  holding  out.  Indeed,  others 
besides  the  poor  ignorant  Chinese  seem  to  have  re- 
garded this  man  as  a  magician,  and  to  have  thought 
that  by  a  wave  of  his  magic  wand  he  could  work 
miracles.  Alas  !  for  such  folly.  Alas  !  that  it  has 
cost  us  so  dear. 

Again  Gordon  writes  :  "  I  am  quite  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  the  policy  followed  up  till  lately  (and  the 
policy  which  may  be  carrried  out,  of  abandoning 
Scnnaar,  &c.)  is  one  which  will  act  detrimentally  on 
our  army  ;  for  what  officer,  if  he  was  in  a  fortress, 
could  have  any  confidence  that  it  might  not  be 
thought  advisable  to  abandon  him.?"  This  is  a 
thought  which  has  occurred  to  others,  possibly  to 
many.  Gordon  has  not  been  alone  in  fearing  that 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  home  authorities  may  have 
been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  army. 
Such  lack  of  confidence  would  be  most  mischievous. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  lear  will  not  be  realised,  and  that 
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future  Governments  in  this  country  will  be  too 
honourable,  as  well  as  too  statesmanlike,  to  repeat  the 
cruel  blunder  of  abandoning  their  own  officers  in  th? 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Gordon  continues,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  holding  on:  "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
told  me,  or  rather  my  friend  Baring  told  me,  I  was 
not  to  leave  Khartoum  for  the  Equator  until  1  had 
permission.  I  have  his  telegram  (so  that  if  it  was 
possible,  or  if  I  could  do  it)  if  I  did  leave  Khartoum 
I  should  be  acting  against  orders. "  The  "  friend 
Baring "  referred  to,  is  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  was 
the  agent  of  the  English  Government  at  Cairo. 

With  regard  to  the  expedition  Gordon  writes : 
"  There  is  one  thing  which  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
If  it  is  right  to  send  up  an  expedition  now,  why  was 
it  not  right  to  send  it  up  before  .^  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  one  ought  to  consider  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  over  a  feeling 
that  a  hope  existed  of  no  expedition  being  necessary, 
owing  to  our  having  fallen.  As  for  myself,  personally, 
I  feel  no  particular  rancour  on  the  subject,  but  I  own 
I  did  not  care  to  show  I  like  men,  whoever  they  may 
be,  who  act  in  such  a  calculating  way  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  one  is  bound  to  act  the  hypocrite's  part,  and 
pretend  to  be  friendly  towards  them.  If  a  boy  at 
Eton,  or  Harrow,  acted  towards  his  fellow  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  I  tJduk  he  would  be  kicked,  and  /  am  sure 
he  would  deserve  it  ...  I  do  not  judge  the 
question  of  abandoning  the  garrisons  or  not :  what  I 
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judge  is  the  indecision  of  Government.  They  did 
not  dare  say  "  abandon  the  garrison,"  so  they  pre- 
vented me  leaving  for  the  Equator,  with  the  determi- 
nation not  to  reheve  me,  and  the  hope  (well !  I  will  not 
say  what  their  hope  was)."  Gordon  had  no  one  on 
whom  he  could  implicitly  rely,  and  had  to  superintend 
everything.  As  an  example  of  this,  and  of  the  daily 
difhculties  and  trials  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
we  may  take  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal, 
under  date  November  2ist,  "To-day  I  discovered  a 
robbery  of  Ruckdi,  my  old  clerk,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever,  so  I  have  turned  him  out, 
and  written  to  cancel  his  being  made  a  Bey,  A 
woman  came  in  from  the  Arabs.  She  says  the  Expe- 
dition left  Merowe  for  Berber,  and  that  Mohammed 
Achmet  will  try,  on  Monday,  the  24th  November,  to 
take  Omdurman  Fort.  This  is  disagreeable  news ! 
However,  I  have  done  what  I  can,  and  one  can  do  no 
more  than  trust  now.  What  has  been  the  painful 
position  for  me  is,  that  there  is  not  one  person  on 
whom  I  can  rely  ;  also  there  is  not  one  person  who 
considers  that  he  ought  to  do  anything  except  his 
routine  duty.  We  have  now  been  months  blockaded, 
and  things  are  critical ;  yet  not  one  of  my  subordi- 
nates, except  the  chief  clerk  and  his  subordinate, 
appears  to-day.  I  had  to  send  for  them  and  wait  till 
they  come,  perhaps  an  hour.  .  .  .  There  is  not 
one  department  which  I  have  not  to  superintend  as 
closely  as  if  I  was  its  direct  head.     ...     I  may 
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truly  say  I  am  weary  of  my  life  ;  day  and  night,  night 
and  day,  it  is  one  continual  worry." 

Writing  on  December  6th,  he  says  :  "  Tomorrow 
will  be  270  days,  nine  months,  that  we  have  endured 
one  continuous  misery  and  anxiety."  The  memorable 
siege  of  Khartoum,"  says  Major  Kitchener,  "  lasted 
317  days,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a 
noble  resistance  was  due  to  the  indomitable  resolution 
and  resource  of  one  Englishman." 

The  last  words  which  reached  us  from  Gordon  were 
penned  on  December  14th  1884.  While  hoping  for 
relief,  and  hourly  looking  for  it,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  presentiment  that  the  city  would  fall,  and  that  he 
would  perish  in  its  fall.  Hence  he  wrote,  and  they 
are  almost  the  last  written  words  which  came  to  us 
from  him  :  "  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honour 
of  our  country.     Good-bye.  " 

In  a  letter  to  myself  soon  after  his  death,  his 
brother,  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  wrote  : — "  I  do  not  grieve 
so  much  over  General  Gordon's  death  as  I  do  over 
the  months  of  intense  anxiety  he  has  undergone  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  those  poor  people 
in  Khartoum.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  his  Maker, 
and  is  enjoying  the  rest  he  so  much  coveted."  And 
all  who  mourn  him  have  the  consolation  that  he 
entered  on  the  blessedness  of  the  pious  dead. 

He  did  not  live  in  vain.  He  did  not  die  in  vain. 
Englishmen  are,  and  will  be  through  the  generations 
to  come,  the  richer  and    nobler  for  such  a   life   and 
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death.  He  lived  a  pure,  high-toned,  unselfish,  heroic 
and  Christian  life,  and  his  death  became  his  life.  He 
lived  for  others ;  he  died  for  others.  Not  undeservedly 
might  he  be  called,  not  only  the  Hero,  but  the  Martyr 
of  Khartoum.  How  appropriate  to  him  the  words  of 
the  poet  Montgomery  : — 

"  The  voice  at  midnight  came  : 
He  started  up  to  hear ; 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame ; 
He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

"His  spirit  with  a  bound 

Left  its  encumbering  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunrise  on  the  ground 
A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

*'  The  pains  of  death  are  past ; 
Labour  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last. 
His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 

"  Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  ! 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
And,  while  eternal  ages  run 
Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 
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Sir  Henry  Havelock. 


CHAPTER    I, 

WHEN   A   BOY. 

Like  so  many  of  our  very  great  and  good  heroes  in 
real  life,  the  boy  Henry  Havelock  was  devoted  to  his 
mother,  and  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  a  terrible 
sorrow  befell  the  affectionate  lad. 

He  was  at  school  at  Charterhouse  when,  one  win- 
ter's day  at  the  end  of  February,  1811,  a  summons 
came  for  him  to  go  home  at  once.  Obeying  it,  he 
arrived  at  Ingress  Park,  near  Dartford,  the  property 
of  his  father;  and,  although  no  reason  had  been  given 
to  him  for  this  hasty  summons,  he  ran  up-stairs  at 
once  into  his  mother's  room,  and  asked  the  nurse, 
whom  he  found  there,  if  he  might  see  her.  She  then 
drew  the  bed-curtain  aside,  and  leaning  over  the  bed, 
he  stooped  and  kissed  his  mother,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  asleep.  But  the  next  moment  the  boy  knew 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late,  and  that  his  dear  mother 
was  not  asleep,  as  he  had  at  first  thought,  but  that 
she  was  dead.     He  was  heart-broken,  and   for  years 
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did  not  recover  from  the  grief  and  shock  that  her 
death  had  brought  to  him. 

For  two  years  she  had  been  ailing,  but  on  Twelfth 
Night,  during  the  last  Christmas  holidays,  she  had 
been  well  enough  to  join  her  children  in  their  glad 
festivities.  The  next  morning,  however,  when  Henry, 
with  his  favourite  sister,  Jane,  was  reading  the  Bible 
to  his  mother,  she  fell  from  her  chair  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  He  raised  her  up,  watched  over  her  with 
an  anxious  look  upon  his  face,  and  a  beating  at  his 
heart,  till  the  doctor  came ;  and  until  he  went  back  to 
school,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  was  seldom 
from  her  side.  Her  speech  had  been  affected ;  but 
when  no  one  else  could  understand  what  she  said  he 
knew  every  word,  and  it  was  a  sad  parting  between 
mother  and  son  when  he  went  back  to  Charterhouse. 
She  seemed  to  think  that  she  would  never  see  him 
again,  and  from  the  time  of  his  departure  grew  worse 
and  worse,  but  boy-like  he  feared  nothing  so  dreadful, 
and  most  likely  hoped  to  find  her  better  again  when 
he  next  came  home. 

Henry  Havclock  was  one  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  and,  strange  to  say,  all  three  of  his 
brothers,  William  who  was  older,  and  Thomas  and 
Charles  younger,  went  into  the  army.  As  children 
their  mother  was  wont  to  gather  her  family  around 
her  to  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  Henry  and 
Jane  cared  more  for  these  readings  than  did  all  the 
rest. 
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After  his  mother's  funeral,  Henry  Havelock  re- 
turned, very  sad,  to  school,  but  with  a  determination 
to  work  harder  than  he  had  ever  worked  before.  He 
was  not  ten  years  old  when  he  first  went  to  Charter- 
house, and  was  then  placed  with  his  brother  William 
in  the  boarding-house  of  Dr.  Raines,  the  head-master, 
and  when  this  master,  whom  he  loved  and  respected, 
also  died,  in  the  August  of  that  year  (181 1),  Henry 
asked  to  be,  and  was,  removed  from  the  school. 

In  after  years  he  would  often  look  back  to  his 
Carthusian  days  with  a  happy  feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  say  that  his  training  and  teaching  there  had 
helped  very  much  to  form  his  character  as  a  man,  and 
that  the  strict  discipline  he  was  able  to  enforce  in  the 
army,  had  grown  out  of  the  discipline  there  exercised 
upon  him. 

He  counted  some  great  men  among  his  school- 
fellows and  best  friends — Samuel  Hinds,  the  jDoet ; 
William  Norris,  afterwards  Sir  William  Norris,  and 
Queen's  Advocate  in  Penang  ;  Julius  Charles  Hare, 
John  Pindar,  and  Walpole  ;  and  it  v/as  always  a 
pleasure  of  his,  through  life,  to  watch  their  rise  to 
celebrity. 

The  lessons  in  religion  that  he  had  learnt  at  his 
mother's  knee,  Havelock  applied  at  Charterhouse, 
where  these  religious  impressions  were  deepened,  and 
day  after  day  he  and  some  three  or  four  companions 
would  retire  together  for  purposes  of  devotion,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  jeer  or  taunt  of  "  hypocrite  "  and 
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"  methodist "  would  cause  them  to  give  up  this 
practice.  No  jeer  would  ever  turn  Henry  Havelock, 
as  boy  or  man,  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  perhaps  his 
Hfe-motto,  or  life-rule,  might  be  summed  up  in  this 
one  word  "  duty,"  for  from  early  boyhood  he  was 
always  ready  to  hear  and  obey  that  call. 

Being  of  a  quiet,  thoughtful  disposition,  he  received 
the  nickname  at  Charterhouse  of  Philosopher,  or,  as 
the  boys  called  him  for  short,  "  Phlos."  But  Charter- 
house was  not  his  first  experience  of  school-life,  and 
a  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  little  fellow  at  a  clergy- 
man's day-school,  to  which  he  went  for  five  years 
previously.  • 

The  child  having  a  black  eye  one  day,  his  master 
asked  him  how  he  came  by  it,  but  he  made  no  answer, 
evidently  preferring  a  punishment  for  his  silence,  to 
bringing  a  schoolfellow  into  disgrace,  which  he  feared 
he  might  by  answering,  for  this  little  fellow  had  in- 
terfered to  defend  a  yet  smaller  boy  than  himself 
from  the  persecutions  of  a  cowardly  elder  boy,  and 
had  received  his  black  eye  for  his  kindly  interference. 

In  these  early  days  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  little 
Havelock's  favourite  hero  in  real  life,  so  grand  and 
brave  did  he  think  his  great  exploits,  and  he  was 
always  eager  to  hear  accounts  of  Napoleon's  successes. 

When  he  left  the  Charterhouse,  he  went  home  to 
Ingress  Park,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  year, 
gaining  all  the  general  knowledge  he  could,  and 
studying  the  classics.     His  father,  who  had   been  a 
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rich  man  when  he  bought  that  property,  now  lost  so 
much  money  that  he  had  to  sell  it  again,  and  Henry, 
who  was  seventeen,  was  to  choose  a  profession. 

His  mother  had  always  wished  him  to  be  called  to 
the  bar,  so  her  choice  became  his,  for  her  sake,  and 
the  following  year,  18 13,  he  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Chitty,  the 
great  special-pleader.  Havelock  continued  these 
studies  for  a  year,  when  his  father,  having  some 
misunderstanding  with  him,  stopped  the  needful 
allowance  of  money,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  all  idea  of  this  profession. 

What  was  he  to  do  now  ?  His  own  wish  (may  be, 
almost  from  babyhood)  had  been  for  a  military  life, 
and  his  elder  brother,  William,  who  was  in  the  43rd 
regiment,  and  had  just  come  home  from  the  fields  of 
Waterloo,  now  encouraged  this  wish  in  every  way, 
and  helped  him  to  carry  it  out. 

William  Havelock,  having  been  aide-de-camp  to 
Baron  Charles  Alton,  had,  when  he  was  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  rendered  him  great  services,  and,  through 
virtue  of  these  services,  might  beg  a  favour  at  his 
hands.  Instead  of  asking  it  for  himself,  he  now  asked 
it  for  his  brother,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Baron 
obtained  a  commission  for  Henry  Havelock,  who  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  to  the  95th  or  Rifle 
Brigade,  entering  the  army  in  the  year  18 15,  being 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  for  he  was  born  on  Ajiril  5th, 
1795- 
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He  learned  the  duties  of  a  soldier  from  Captain 
Harry  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Pen- 
insula and  Waterloo,  and  in  after  life,  Sir  Henry 
Havclock  is  said  to  have  called  this  man  his  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  so  grateful  did  he  always 
feel  towards  those  to  whom  he  owed  instruction  or 
any  gain  of  good. 

All  spare  hours  were  now  spent  by  the  young 
soldier  in  mastering  the  principles  of  military  art,  and 
every  account  of  a  soldier's  life  that  he  could  come 
across  he  read  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Sometimes  he  would  dissect  battles,  as  it  were,  of 
which  he  read  accounts,  and  make  out  why  this  or 
that  had  been  done,  try  to  find  out  on  what  principle 
a  general  had  acted,  what  had  caused  victory  or  defeat, 
and  why  the  forces  had  taken  up  such  and  such  a 
position  ;  and  from  memory  afterwards,  Henry  Have- 
lock  would  pretend  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  in 
which  Wellington,  Marlborough,  or  the  Great  Napo- 
leon had  been  conquerors. 

As  a  boy,  even,  Havelock  never  seems  to  have 
been  idle,  but  to  have  always  been  gathering  in 
a  store  of  knowledge,  and  not  only  was  he  soon 
well  grounded  in  the  history  of  our  own  British 
battles,  but  also  in  the  military  tactics  of  the 
ancients. 

Henry  Havelock  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
army,  when,  as  there  was  still  no  prospect  of  active 
service  for  him  in  Europe,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
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to  India,  where  were  now  his  two  brothers,  WilHam 
and  Charles. 

As  the  13th  Light  Infantry  had  been  ordered  to 
Calcutta,  he  managed  to  obtain  a  lieutenancy  in  that 
regiment  ;  but,  before  embarking  for  India,  he  set 
himself  another  task.  A  good  knowledge  of  Persian 
and  Hindostanee  would  be  most  useful  to  him  in  his 
profession,  so  he  went  to  London,  to  thoroughly 
study  those  languages. 


CHAPTER     II. 

OFF   TO   INDIA. 

It  was  the  year  1823,  and  the  General  Kyd  was  on 
her  way  to  India.  Among  her  passengers  were  Major 
Sale  of  the  13th — with  whom,  in  after  years,  Henry 
Havelock  helped  to  defend  Jellalabad — and  several 
other  officers  of  the  13th. 

Day  after  day  on  board  a  group  of  men  assembled, 
to  whom  a  young  man  of  the  party  gave  instruc- 
tion. The  instructor  was  Havelock,  and  those 
assembled  to  learn  from  him  were  fellow  officers,  and 
the  subject  of  instruction  was  Hindostanee.  It  was 
no  play  at  learning  with  him  as  master ;  while  he 
taught  he  ivonld  be  head,  and  enforced  most  rigid 
punctuality  of  attendance.  He  had  acquired  the 
language  thoroughly  enough  to  prove  a  very  good 
master,  and  when  they  all  landed  in  India,  in  gratitude 
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for  what  they  had  learnt,  his  pupils  presented  hini 
with  a  Hindostanee  dictionary. 

To  one  of  his  pupils,  Lieutenant  Gardner,  Have- 
lock  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  said  to 
him  one  day,  later  on  in  life,  "  Give  me  your  hand  ;  1 
owe  you  more  than  I  owe  to  any  man  living," 

During  the  eight  years  that  Havelock  had  been  in 
the  army  he  had  remained  firm  of  principle,  would 
never  scoff  at  religion,  refused  to  yield  to  temptations 
that  surrounded  him,  but  had  lost  much  of  that  love 
for  God  and  religion  which  he  had  first  learned  from 
his  dear  mother,  and  then  had  fostered  at  Charter- 
house. Much  of  it  he  had  lost,  but  not  all  ;  the  seed 
that  his  mother  had  sown  was  lacking  moisture,  lack- 
ing growth,  but  was  not  yet  dead.  Doubts  had  come 
to  young  Havelock,  dreadful  doubts,  some  say,  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  but  the  doubts  made  him 
sad,  and  it  was  through  the  help  and  instrumentality 
of  Lieutenant  Gardner,  a  sincerely  God-loving,  God- 
fearing man,  on  board  the  General  Kyd,  on  that 
India-bound  voyage,  that  the  doubts  were  gradually 
dispelled,  after  reading  the  Bible  and  talking  to- 
gether ;  and  the  joy  and  comfort  in  religion,  for 
which  he  really  sought,  then  came  to  Havelock,  and 
never  again,  throughout  his  life,  did  his  love  to 
God  grow  cold,  or  faith  in  his  Saviour  lose  any  of 
its  fervour  ;  and  once  more  he  took  a  bold  stand  for 
religion.  His  duty  to  God  became  his  first  care,  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour  his  second  ;  and  regularly,  while 
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he  stayed,  for  eleven  months,  in  the  Fort  of  Calcutta, 
would  he  assemble  the  men  of  the  13th  regiment,  to 
give  them  religious  instruction,  gaining  over  them  by 
degrees  a  strong  influence  for  good,  and  trying  par- 
ticularly to  instil  into  them  that  very  useful  lesson, 
both  to  military  and  civilian  alike,  of  temperance. 

Havelock,  having  shown  great  military  talent 
while  at  Fort  William,  in  Calcutta,  was  now  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  active  service,  and  to  embark  in 
his  first  campaign. 

Lord  Amherst,  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
had  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Burmese 
king  because  he  had  seized  an  island  belonging  to  us, 
and  had  made  other  aggressions. 

Havelock  had  long  wished  for  active  service,  but 
though  he  was  now  to  have  his  wish  gratified,  a 
disappointment  was  in  store  for  him.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  was  to  embark  did  not  leave  the  river  till 
more  than  a  week  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  and  then 
contrary  winds  kept  him  back,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
reached  Rangoon  the  town  had  been  captured,  and 
he  had  not  been  at  the  opening  of  the  first  campaign. 

He  was  always  very  careful  of  the  physical 
comfort  of  his  men  ;  but  he  had  another  care  for 
them  here  at  Rangoon  also.  It  was  a  great  grief  to 
him  that  there  was  no  chaplain  with  the  British  force, 
so  he  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  this  want. 

Inside  a  great  pagoda,  or  Buddhist  temple,  psalms 
and  hymns  were  being  sung  one  day,  for  there,  within 
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a  cloister  of  the  temple,  ITavelock  and  his  men  had 
assembled  to  sing  and  pray.  All  round  were  little 
images  of  Buddha,  holding  lamps  alight ;  but  Have- 
lock  had  made  holy  this  part  of  the  building,  by 
borrowing  it,  in  order  there  to  worship,  with  his 
soldiers,  the  true  God. 

Although  the  enemy  had  left  Rangoon,  they  were 
still  about  in  the  vicinity,  and  very  soon  now  Have- 
lock  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  command,  being 
sent  to  capture  a  stockade. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  very  heavy  rains  had  set 
in,  and  one  man  after  another  had  been  taken  so  ill 
that  many  had  died.  Havelock  himself  was  now  very 
ill,  and  ordered  off  the  field.  He  was  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta, but  there  became  no  better  ;  and  then  it  was 
said  that,  if  he  wished  to  save  his  life,  he  must  go  to 
England.  But,  believing  that  the  Burmese  war  would 
last  a  year,  and  being  very  anxious  to  take  more  part 
in  it,  he  asked  if  he  might  have  a  sea  trip  to  Bombay 
instead,  and  then,  if  that  did  not  cure  him,  go  on  to 
England,  which  leave  was  granted.  He  went  to 
Bombay,  and  then  on  to  Poonah  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
stay  with  his  brother  William  of  the  4th  Dragoons, 
and  became  so  much  better,  that  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1825,  he  left  Bombay,  and  joined  his  regiment  again 
at  Prome  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  campaign,  after  his 
return,  a  sudden  attack  was  made  upon  an  outpost 
at  night,  and  when    Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Com- 
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mander-in-Chicf,  ordered  up  some  men  of  another 
corps  to  support  it,  and  they  were  not  ready  to  go, 
he  said,  "  Then  call  out  Havelock's  saints.  They  are 
always  sober  and  can  be  depended  on,  and  Havelock 
himself  is  always  ready."  And  "  the  saints  "  were 
called,  and  soon  repulsed  the  enemy. 

No  wonder  Lord  Hardinge  said  of  such  a  man, 
"  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier  and  every  inch  a  Chris- 
tian;" and  many  who  jeered  at  his  "saintliness"  soon 
learned  to  revere  his  character  and  admire  his  courage. 
He  was  a  strange  contrast,  in  one  way :  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  inspiring  his  soldiers  with  great  awe 
as  a  military  ruler,  and  then  with  such  love  and  con- 
fidence as  a  fellow-worshipper  and  teacher  of  religion. 

"  I  never  forgive  a  soldier  a  first  fault,"  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  was  wont  to  say,  "  so  I  never  have  a  second 
to  forgive."  Such  was  their  military  leader,  but  so 
gentle  and  kind  when  he  helped  them  to  be  good  and 
love  their  God.  He  never,  however,  enforced  an 
obedience  which,  in  his  turn,  he  was  not  willing  to 
render  to  superior  command  ;  so  he  practised  what 
he  preached  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Havelock  took  an  active  part  in  two  more  engage- 
ments during  this  war,  when  at  last  the  Burmese  king, 
acknowledging  himself  defeated,  sued  for  peace.  But 
this  was  only  to  gain  time  to  assemble  another  very 
large  army  to  send  down  to  attack  the  British  troops. 
Then  again  the  Burmese  were  conquered,  their  stan- 
dards were  taken,  and  they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the 
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first  Burmese  war  ended  by  Havelock  being  sent  to 
the  King  of  Ava  to  sign  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
the  Provinces  of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  Tenasserim 
were  ceded  to  I5ritish  rule. 

After  this  Havelock,  who  some  time  before  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the  missionaries  of  Seram- 
pore,  went  thither  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
them.  He  had  another  reason  for  visiting  Seram- 
pore,  for  he  had  been  very  busy  writing  an  account  of 
the  Burmese  War,  and  having  heard  that  a  son  of 
Dr.  Marshman,  the  missionary,  had  started  a  printing 
press,  he  wished  to  ask  him  if  he  woukl  print  this 
work  for  him,  which  he  did  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  good  missionary's  daughter,  Hannah  Sliepherd 
Marshman,  became  Henry  Havelock's  wife. 

The  9th  of  February,  1829,  was  fixed  for  the  wed- 
ding-day, and  it  so  happened  that  on  the  same  morn- 
ing the  bridegroom  was  summoned  to  attend  a  mili- 
tary court  of  inquiry  in  Fort  William  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Many  men  would,  no  doubt,  have  asked 
leave  of  absence  from  the  court  on  so  important  a 
day,  which  in  all  probability  they  would  have  easily 
obtained  ;  but  not  so  Henry  Havelock. 

"Regardless  of  his  own  convenience,"  he  said,  "a 
soldier  must  obey  all  orders  ; "  and  he  fixed  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  for  an  earlier  hour  than  was  pre- 
viously arranged,  and  then  went  down  the  river 
Ganges,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  in  a  boat  to  Calcutta, 
to  keep  his  appointment,  leaving  his  bride  meanwhile 
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in  another  boat,  moored  off  Chinsurah,  waiting  for 
him,  as  their  honeymoon  was  to  be  passed  on  the 
river.  And  day  after  day  he  went  to  attend  the 
court,  so  long  as  his  presence  there  was  needed. 

When  Havelock  arrived  in  India,  he  determined 
to  give  the  tenth  part  of  his  income  to  works  of 
charity,  and  at  his  marriage  he  renewed  this  resolve, 
which  he  never  broke,  even  when  his  pay  was  only 
that  of  a  lieutenant. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  believing  "  that  baptism 
by  immersion,  after  a  confession  of  faith,  was  in 
accordance  with  Scripture  teaching  and  apostolic 
practice,"  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  baptized  at 
Serampore.  He  lost  many  friends  by  this  act,  but 
he  said  himself  that  he  sympathised,  and  wished  to 
remain  in  fellowship,  with  all  professing  Christians. 

In  consequence  of  the  Burmese  war  having  cost 
so  much  money,  Havelock,  in  1831,  was  sent  back  to 
join  his  corps  in  a  subordinate  position,  upon  less  pay 
than  he  had  had  before. 

By  now  he  had  a  little  son,  nearly  a  year  old  (the 
present  Sir  Henry  Havelock- Allan),  and  travelling  up 
the  Ganges  in  a  boat  the  child  was  taken  very  ill 
^\•ith  fever,  and  they  were  forty  miles  out  of  reach  of 
any  doctor,  and  had  nothing  with  them  to  soothe  the 
baby.  But  Havelock  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  with  a  penknife  himself  lanced  the  little  sufferer's 
gums,  when  the  fever  left  the  child.  The  great  soldier 
was  a  very  loving  husband  and  father. 
B 
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After  becoming  a  Baptist  Havelock  still  continued 
the  religious  services  for  his  men  ;  indeed,  it  became 
quite  a  rule  for  the  dissenting  privates  of  the  13th  to 
meet,  morning  and  evening,  for  worship  in  a  chapel 
that  he  had  procured  for  them,  and  many  visited  the 
chapel  also  during  the  day  for  private  prayer. 

He  was  very  large-minded  and  liberal,  and  tried 
to  obtain  religious  liberty  for  his  men,  so  that  all, 
according  to  their  denominations,  should  worship  as 
they  deemed  right,  and  it  was  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  chapels  were  built  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  officers,  as  well  as  privates, 
in  time  followed  Havelock's  example,  and  found  extra 
opportunities  for  religious  servaces. 

His  teaching  seems  to  have  borne  good  fruit,  for 
Colonel  Sale  of  the  13th  was  heard  to  say  that  the 
Baptists'  names  "were  never  in  the  defaulters'  roll, 
and  never  in  the  '  lock-up.'  " 

And  another  man  remarked  of  Havelock  that 
"he  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  noble 
Christian  missionary,  recommending,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  around.  In 
him  the  military  character  was  so  clear  and  so  fully 
developed,  he  was  such  a  stern  and  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  his  command  over  his  soldiers  was  so  absolute, 
that  worldly  men  easily  tolerated  the  saint  in  their 
admiration  of  the  soldier." 

But  time  was  passing  quickly,  and  though 
Havelock  was  now  growing  somewhat  old  in  military 
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service,  no  promotion  came  to  him.  He  was  poor, 
while  other  men  below  him  in  talent,  below  him 
in  rank,  and  below  him  in  \\  ork,  were  rich  ;  and  one 
man  after  another  purchased  over  his  head,  till,  after 
having  been  seventeen  years  in  the  army,  he  was 
junior  lieutenant  still.  This  must  have  been  a  terrible 
trial  to  him,  and  his  small  pay  a  great  anxiety,  with  a 
little  family  growing  up  around  him. 

"  I  have  only  two  wishes,"  Henry  Havelock  would 
sometimes  say :  "  I  pray  that  in  life  and  death  I  may 
glorify  God,  and  that  my  wife  and  children  may  be 
provided  for." 

His  hopes  as  to  promotion  were  at  length  raised, 
three  times  in  succession,  to  be  as  often  disappointed ; 
for  three  times  purchase  money  had  been  lodged  at 
different  banks — on  one  occasion  the  money  having 
been  saved  by  himself — when  each  bank  in  turn 
failed,  and  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 

He  next  applied  for  an  interpretership  in  one  of 
the  Royal  regiments,  and  to  be  the  better  fitted  for 
the  appointment,  which  he  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing, he  tried  more  and  more  to  perfect  himself  in 
Persian  and  Hindostanee.  While  he  went  to  Cawn- 
pore  to  take  up  the  appointment,  his  family  went  to 
Cherra-poongee,  for  the  health  of  his  third  and 
youngest  little  son,  Ettrick.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
Cawnpore,  however,  he  heard  that  the  little  fellow 
had  died  ;  but  still  no  murmur  escaped  the  poor 
father's  lips. 
B    2 
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And  this  post  of  interpreter  was  not  to  be  filled 
very  long,  for  as  soon  as  an  officer  of  the  i6th  had 
qualified  himself  for  the  post^  Havelock  had  to  resign 
it  to  him,  and  to  go  to  Agra  as  an  adjutant  in  his 
own  corps.  He  now  wrote,  "  I  have  not  a  rupee  in 
the  world  besides  my  pay  and  allowances,  nor  a 
rupee's  worth,  except  my  little  house  on  the  hill,  and 
some  castles  in  the  air,  even  less  valuable.  Never- 
theless, I  was  never  more  cheerful,  or  fuller  of  health, 
of  hope,  and  of  humble  dependence  on  Him,  Who 
has  so  long  guarded  and  guided  me." 

Mrs.  Havelock  joined  her  husband  again  at  Agra. 
These  enforced  separations  must  have  been  a  great 
trial  to  them  both.  At  this  place  Havelock  did 
much  again  to  promote  temperance  among  the  sol- 
diers, and  Colonel  Sale,  of  the  13th,  and  Captain 
Chadwick,  also  joined  the  cause  ;  and  a  coffee-house 
was  built,  to  attract  men  from  the  canteen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  Havelock's 
regiment  having  been  removed  to  Kurnaul,  his  wife 
and  little  children  went  to  the  hill-station  of  Landour. 
One  night,  whilst  here,  she  heard  the  dreadful  cry 
of  "  Fire,  fire  ! "  and  the  next  moment  knew  that  her 
bungalow,  or  one-storeyed  house,  was  in  flames.  She 
rushed  out  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  but  fell  into 
the  flames.  The  native  servants  raised  her  up,  and, 
wrapping  a  blanket  round  her,  took  her  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hut.  They  then  saved  the  two  boys,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  a  good  deal  burnt.     Two  of  the 
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faithful  servants  also  lost  their  lix-es  through  the  fire. 
News  was  sent  to  Havelock  that  his  wife  was  dying. 
He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  when  he  saw  her  feared 
that  the  news  was  only  too  true.  The  little  one  died  ; 
but  after  three  days  of  incessant  watching  beside  his 
wife's  couch,  he  saw  signs  of  improvement ;  and  to  his 
great  thankfulness  and  joy  she  was  spared  to  him. 

Knowing  that  great  losses  had  befallen  poor 
Lieutenant  Havelock,  many  of  his  men  were  very 
anxious  to  help  him  to  bear  them,  and  went  to  ask 
him  to  accept  a  month  of  their  pay,  towards  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  fire.  He  was  much  touched 
by  their  affection  and  generosity,  but  naturally  would 
not  accept  their  wages. 

Havelock  now  began  to  feel  anxious  about  the 
education  of  his  two  sons  Henry  and  Joshua.  In 
reference  to  the  elder  he  said  : — "  I  have  one  object, 
that  he  should  be  taught  Greek  enough  (in  which  I 
have  already  entered  him)  to  read  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original,  and  be  well  crammed  for  Sandhurst." 
But  he  was  soon  comforted  on  this  point  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mack  coming  out  to  India  and  undertaking 
the  education  of  the  boys. 

And  then  at  last,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  having 
been  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  army,  Havelock 
became  a  captain  without  purchase. 

His  faith  and  patience  would  seem  to  have  been 
tried  to  the  utmost  before  he  obtained  what  he  de- 
sired, and  seemed  to  so  well  deserve,  and  yet  neither 
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faith  nor  patience  ever  failed  him  !  Malleson  tells 
us  that  "  every  trial  of  fortune  found  Havelock  cheer- 
ful, resolute,  and  devoted,  and  that  he  studied  all  his 
life  for  the  future." 


CHAPTER    III. 

GOOD    SERVICE   AND    SLOW    PROMOTION. 

In  1842  there  had  been  war  with  Afghanistan  for 
four  years.  In  1836,  Dost  Mohammed,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Afghan  princes  —  for  in  Afghani- 
stan every  little  tribe  has  its  own  chief — had  asked 
for  the  friendship  of  the  British  in  India,  but 
Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor-General,  suspecting 
designs  of  Russia  and  Persia  on  the  Indian  Empire, 
refused  it. 

In  1838  war  had  broken  out,  and  the  P^nglish 
promised  to  help  Shah  Soojah,  who  had  once  had 
sovereign  power  in  Afghanistan,  but  had  been  driven 
away,  to  reinstate  himself,  which  they  did  at  Canda- 
har ;  but  his  sovereignty  was  not  very  secure.  They 
then  marched  on  to  Ghuznee,  of  which  town,  as  it 
had  never  been  captured,  the  Afghans  thought  very 
much,  and  then  to  Cabul,  which  they  took  on  the  7th 
of  August.  Dost  Mohammed  fled,  one  of  his  sons 
surrendered,  and  Akbar  Khan,  another,  gave  up 
Jellalabad  to  Colonel  Wade.  Havelock  took  part  in 
several  of  these  campaigns,  and  then  wrote  a   book 
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about  the  first  part  of  the  war,  which  he  called  "  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  the  Marches  of  the  Bengal  Troops 
of  the  Army  of  the  Indus." 

In  1840  he  carried  his  manuscript  to  Serampore 
to  be  printed,  which  was  then  to  be  sent  to  England 
to  be  published.  And  while  at  Serampore  he  was 
busy  writing  it  many  a  morning  before  four  o'clock. 

On  returning  for  a  time  to  his  wife  after  the 
Afghan  campaign.  Captain  Havelock  remembered 
suddenly  that  he  had  promised  to  take  home  to  her 
a  Persian  kitten,  which  promise  he  had  till  then 
forgotten.  He  had  ridden  about  two  miles,  but  still 
turned  back,  procured  the  little  Persian  treasure,  and, 
although  he  did  not  like  kittens  himself,  he  took 
much  trouble  to  carry  it  safely  home  in  its  basket, 
first  beside  him  on  his  camel,  and  then  in  hi^ 
palanquin,  so  as  to  give  pleasure  to  his  wife. 

A  great  many  British  Indian  troops  had  to  stay 
at  Cabul  to  protect  Shah  Soojah  on  his  throne,  and 
Sir  William  McNaghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
remained  there  as  envoys.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1840  and  184 1  the  Afghan  chiefs  constantly 
made  insurrection  against  Shah  Soojah,  and  from 
10,000  to  16,000  British  troops  were  left  to  protect 
him.  Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  went  to  live  in  India. 

Late  in  1841  the  Afghans  murdered  Sir  William 
McNaghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  and  the 
English,  in  a  most  mortifying  way,  abandoned   Cabul 
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to  go  back  to  India,  when  British  soldiers,  women, 
and  children,  were  all  indiscriminately  murdered. 

Captain  Havelock  was  with  General  Sale  defend- 
ing Jellalabad,  the  winter  residence  of  the  rulers  of 
Cabul,  when  this  dreadful  news  arrived  ;  Dr.  Brydon, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  massacre,  carrying  it  there  to 
the  garrison  on  January  13th,  1842. 

The  week  following  was  a  dreadfully  sad  and 
anxious  one  for  the  troops  at  Jellalabad,  for  not  only 
had  a  whole  British  army  been  lost,  but  many  friends 
had  been  massacred,  and  they  themselves  were  in 
hourly  danger  of  overwhelming  numbers  being  brought 
against  them. 

On  the  Sunday  after  Dr.  Brydon  arrived,  the 
whole  army  being  assembled  for  service,  Havelock, 
in  reading  the  Church  service,  changed  the  Psalms  of 
the  da}'  for  the  46th,  in  which  these  verses  appear : — 
"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear  though  the 
earth  be  removed.  .  .  .  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her, 
therefore  shall  she  not  be  removed.  God  shall  help 
her,  and  that  right  early,  .  .  .  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
with  us  :  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

On  the  25th  of  January  Havelock  wrote: — 

"  Our  only  friends  on  this  side  the  Sutlcgc  are  our 
own  and  General  Pollock's  bayonets.  Thus,  while 
Cabul  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  billows  of  a 
terrific  insurrection,  Candahar,  Khelat-i-Ghilzie, 
Ghuznce,  and  Jellalabad,  stand  like  isolated  rocks  in 
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the  midst  of  an  ocean  covered  with  foam,  while 
against  and  around  them  the  breakers  dash  with  wild 
fury,  and  the  slirill  cry  of  the  sea-fowl  is  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest.  The  heart  of  our  garrison  is 
good,  and  we  are  ready,  with  God's  help,  for  a  manful 
struggle,,  if  the  Government  will  support  us  with 
vigour.  We  are  ready  to  fight  eithei  in  open  field,  or 
behind  our  walls,  or  both.  But  in  ]\Iarch  we  shall 
have  famine  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  probably 
disease  assailing  us.  Our  position  is,  therefore,  most 
critical,  but  there  is  not,  I  trust,  an  ounce  of  despond- 
ency among  us." 

Havelock's  judgment  seems  always  to  have  been 
considered  most  trustworthy,  and  Major  Broadfoot  is 
said  to  have  once  remarked  :  "  Backhouse  and  I, 
though  it  was  midnight,  went  and  turned  out  Have- 
lock,  who  went  to  the  General." 

Havelock  seems  to  have  had  a  great  capacity  for 
judging  aright,  and  thought  things  out,  not  only  well, 
but  quickly  ;  the  thorough  training  that  he  had  given 
himself  in  the  secrets  of  all  successful  warfare  coming 
to  his  help. 

All  commanders  were  now  most  anxious  and 
determined  to  retain  their  position  at  Jellalabad, 
which  town  they  had  so  resolutely  defended,  when  a 
great  hindrance  came  to  their  safety  by  a  serious 
earthquake  taking  place,  and  their  fortifications 
tumbling  down.  General  Sale  had  them  built  up 
again  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when   Akbar  Khan 
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soon  afterwards  arrived,  no  doubt  expecting  the  earth- 
quake to  have  helped  him,  they  were  able  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  he  and  his  army  were  defeated  ;  while 
the  garrison  had  managed  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  retain  possession  of  the  city,  and  it  was  said  that 
her  successful  defence  was  due,  "  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  surpassing  genius  of  Broadfoot,  and  then_,  to 
the  judicious,  bold  counsels  of  Havelock." 

Both  Ghuznee  and  Cabul  were  afterwards  re- 
captured, but  the  four  years'  war  in  Afghanistan  cost 
the  Indian  exchequer  thirteen  millions  of  pounds,  and 
inflicted  on  our  troops  the  greatest  disaster  that  had 
ever  befallen  them  in  India,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
Regrets  seem  to  have  been  general  amongst  those  who 
knew  most  about  it  that  the  campaign  was  ever  begun. 

But  stilly  no  victories  in  which  Havelock  took  part 
seemed  to  bring  him  reward  or  advancement,  however 
much  he  deserved  both.  At  the  closing  of  the  Afghan 
campaign  valuable  appointments  came  to  Broadfoot, 
and  others,  but  Havelock  had  only  lost  his  appoint- 
ment, which  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him 
to  hold,  and  his  allowances  were  in  consequence 
reduced.  It  was  strange  that,  however  great  and 
valuable  his  services  were  acknowledged  to  have 
been,  they  should  so  invariably  remain  unrequited. 

In  the  year  1842,  he  was  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  the  army,  but 
was  still  not  a  major,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred   for    him    to    purchase    his   majority,    and    he 
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tried  to  do  so  ;  but  was  once  more  unsuccessful.  A 
year  later,  however,  an  officer  above  him  retired 
and  in  1843  he  became  Major.  After  that  he  was 
appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  India. 

One  day,  when  he  was  fighting  in  an  engagement 
side  by  side  with  Sir  Hugh,  and  unconcernedly 
moving  in  and  out  among  the  fire  of  cannon  balls 
with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  as  was  his  wont 
so  often,  the  commander  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Will  no 
one  get  that  Sepoy  regiment  on  .-'" 

The  56th  Native  Infantry  was  coming  up  most 
leisurely,  instead  of  advancing  quickly  upon  the 
enemy,  as  they  should  have  been.  Havelock  then 
asked  the  name  of  the  corps. 

"The  56th  Native  Infantry,"  he  was  told. 

"  I  don't  want  its  number,"  he  said.  "  What  is 
its  native  name  .''  " 

"  Lambourun-ke     pultun — Lambourn's     regiment," 
was  the  answer. 

Taking  off  his  cap,  Havelock  then  called  them  by 
that  native  name,  and,  speaking  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  them  to  come  on,  and  reminding 
them  also  that  they  were  fighting  under  the  eye  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  they  at  once  obeyed, 
and  he  led  them  to  the  batteries  and  to  victory. 

Havelock  did  not  approve  of  wars  of  aggrandise- 
ment, which  are  those  wars  that  are  just  fought  to 
gain  power,  increase,  or  any  kind  of  greatness  ;  nor 
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of  wars  of  aggression,  where  the  first  attack  is 
made  to  encroach  on  the  enemy's  power  or  ground ; 
but  he  thought  it  quite  right  and  wise,  when  forced 
into  battle  by  the  behaviour  of  native  rulers,  to  make 
an  end  to  that  war,  and  leave  no  occasion  for  a  second. 

In  1844  a  very  short  time  of  repose  came  to 
Major  Havelock,  which  he  enjoyed  at  Simla,  a  beautiful 
English  station  in  the  Himalayas.  There  he  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  meeting  his  friend,  Major  Broadfoot, 
again,  and,  for  a  time,  enjoying  his  society.  In  a  letter 
that  Havelock  wrote  early  in  the  following  year  to  this 
friend,  when  they  were  again  separated,  he  said  :  "  You 
are  quite  right;  in  public  affairs,  as  in  matters  eternal, 
the  path  of  popularity  is  the  broad  way,  and  that  of  duty 
the  strait  gate,  and  few  there  be  that  enter  therein.  I 
shall  have  been  half-a-century  in  the  world  if  I  am 
spared  another  month,  and  I  end  in  opinion  where  I 
began :  '  Principles  alone  are  worth  living  for,  or 
striving  after.'  " 

But  India  seemed  to  be  now  so  very  often  in  a 
state  of  warfare. 

The  Sikhs,  who  are  natives  of  the  Punjab, 
Northern  India,  and  are  said  to  be  the  finest  soldiers 
in  the  whole  of  India,  having  gained  conquests  lately 
in  Afghanistan,  while  the  British  had  sustained  losses, 
fancied  they  could  now  conquer  us,  and  usurp  to 
themselves  British  territory  in  India.  Runjeet  Singh, 
their  king,  had  died,  and  his  little  son  now  reigned 
over  the   Punjab,  with   the   queen-mother    as  regent. 
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The  Sikhs  themselves  seemed  to  be  ready  for  any 
kind  of  revokition,  which  feelings  the  queen  herself 
was  very  anxious  to  see  quelled. 

A  very  large  Sikh  army,  however,  at  last  crossed 
the  Sutlej,  and  took  up  its  position  in  British  terri- 
tory, and  warfare  opened,  in  which  Major  Havelock 
took  part. 

At  the  first  of  the  battles  against  the  Sikhs,  called 
Moodkee,  he  lost  two  horses.  He  was  riding  a  dear 
favourite,  called  Feroze,  who  had  carried  him  through 
the  Afghan  campaign,  and  at  Jellalabad,  when  it  was 
now  shot  under  him.  Major  Broadfoot,  seeing  what 
had  happened,  came  up  and  sympathised  with  his 
friend,  and  mounted  him  on  a  pony.  A  little 
while  afterwards  the  pony  was  also  shot,  when  Major 
Broadfoot,  saying  that  it  seemed  to  be  of  little  use 
giving  him  horses,  mounted  Havelock  again. 

But  worse  disasters  came  of  these  Sikh  wars.  At 
the  next  battle,  that  of  Ferozeshuhur,  Havelock  lost 
two  of  his  best  and  dearest  friends.  Early  in  the 
battle  one  of  them,  Major  Broadfoot,  was  wounded, 
but  would  not  give  in  so  long  as  he  could  sit  upon 
his  horse,  and  then  a  second  shot  killed  him. 

Major  Broadfoot,  we  are  told,  had  much  of  the 
same  strength  of  character  as  had  Havelock,  who 
would  himself  say  of  his  friend  that  he  was  one  of 
the  very  best  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  his  age. 

But  it  was  also  said  by  one  who  knew  them  both, 
that  the  three  bravest  men  whom  he  had  ever  met, 
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were  the  well-known  Major  Broadfoot,  Mahomet 
Hassan  Khan,  the  Afg-han  chief  under  English  rule, 
and  Havelock,  and  tnat  the  professedly  religious  man 
was  the  bravest  of  them  all.  The  other  friend  whom 
Havelock  lost  at  Ferozeshuhur  was  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
under  whom,  twenty-two  years  ago,  he  had  begun  his 
military  career,  and  the  loss  of  these  friends  was 
a  great  grief  to  him.  The  battle  of  Sobraon  followed, 
but  here  the  victory  was  dearly  won  by  the  Europeans, 
at  a  sacrifice  of  2,400  on  their  side. 

Havelock  was  next  appointed  deputy  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Queen's  troops  of  Bombay,  but  having 
had  so  many  years  of  active  service  in  India,  and  not 
having  been  strong  when  he  went  out  there,  his  health 
now  began  to  suffer  very  much,  when  physicians  told 
him  that  he  must  go  to  Europe  for  his  health. 

In  1847  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  and  best 
of  friends,  Mr.  Marshman  (from  whose  very  interesting 
memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  I  have  gathered 
much  for  this  little  work — whence  also  the  letters 
are  borrowed) — that  he  was  thankful  to  God  that 
he  was  much  better,  but  that  he  must  be  off  to 
England  next  year. 

"  I  have  felt,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
"during  some  portion  of  this  sickness,  a  longing  for  a 
Christian's  rest,  rel}-ing  on  the  Christian's  hope,  but 
the  sight  and  the  thought  of  my  unprotected  wife  and 
children  makes  me  wish  for  life,  though  with  laboui 
and  vexation,  until  their  lot  is  more  settled." 
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His  wife,  he  also  wrote,  was  convalescent,  though 
still  thin,  the  girls  healthy,  and  the  boy  (the  last  baby, 
George)  growing  fat.  For  himself,  he  said,  he  could 
not  boast. 

Another  time  he  wrote,  "  I  am,  as  regards  worldly 
goods,  in  an  evil  case  somewhat,  and  also  in  a  strait 
between  two ;  but  a  merciful  God  will  solve  the 
enigma,  and  I  trust,  if  He  wills  that  I  die  in  India, 
give  me  a  death  of  hope,  and  eternal  life  after  earthly 
dissolution,  and  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  others  to 
devise  something  for  those  whom  I  leave — with  a 
bleeding  heart  I  WTite  it — almost  penniless.  If  it 
pleases  God  to  spare  me  to  return  to  India,  to  the  one 
object  of  doing  something  for  those  dear  children — 
putting  aside  all  thought  of  war  or  policy,  with  reser- 
vation only  to  my  eternal  hope — my  life  should  be  de- 
voted. But  what  are  human  resolves  or  aims  ?  All 
is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  He  will  deal  mercifully 
and  wisely  with  us  for  His  Son's  sake." 

Early  the  following  year,  1848,  Havelock  had  the 
great  sorrow  of  losing  his  elder  brother,  William,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Ramnuggur,  during  the  Sikh  wars. 
It  was  to  him,  as  we  remember,  that  Henry  Havelock 
was  indebted  for  his  first  commission  in  the  army. 

Havelock,  for  various  reasons,  gave  up  the  idea  of 
going  home  to  England  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped,  and 
although  his  wife  was  obliged  to  leave  for  England  in 
April,  1849,  on  account  of  the  health  of  their  eldest 
little  daughter,  he  did  not  then  accompany  them  ;  but 
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at  the  end  of  that  year,  his  own  failure  of  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  follow. 

He  was  very  glad  to  be  in  England  again,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  all  those  many  years  that  they  had 
been  separated,  two  of  his  old  Charterhouse  school- 
fellows. Sir  William  Norris  and  Archdeacon  Hare, 
found  him  out,  and  wrote  letters  to  him  ;  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  also  of  seeing  them  both  once  more 
while  he  was  in  Erigland.  Archdeacon  Hare  still  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  My  dear  Phlos."  Sir  William  Norris 
had  now  retired  from  public  life ;  he  had  been  in 
Ceylon  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  island. 

Havelock  also  wrote  again  to  his  good  friend,  now 
Colonel  Gardner,  \\\\\\  whom  twenty-six  years  ago  he 
had  travelled  to  India,  and  to  whom  he  had  said,  "  I 
owe  you  more  than  to  any  man  living."  In  this 
letter  he  sympathised  with  him  for  bereavements 
and  losses,  telling  him  that  he  too  had  his  cares. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say,  "  But  we  are  journeying 
on,  I  trust,  to  the  land  where  none  of  these  exist, 
and  to  which  the  Saviour,  who  has  been  our  hope  on 
earth,  shall  there  give  us  a  glorious  welcome." 

This  letter,  dated  November  24th,  1849,  niust  have 
been  written  on  the  very  day  on  which,  eight  years 
later,  in  the  far-off  capital  of  Oudh  across  the  water, 
he  himself  found  entrance  into  that  land  of  rest ! 

Havelock's  health  was  so  much  shattered,  through 
his  twenty-six  years  of  perpetual  sojourn  in  India,  that 
for  a  time  he  had   serious  thoughts  of  not  returning 
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thither.  But  he  afterwards  determined  otherwise, 
and  went  out  again  in  the  year  185 1,  then  leaving  his 
wife  and  children,  for  his  children's  sake,  in  Germany. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  guiding  them  in  their  choice 
of  reading,  and  one  day  his  eldest  little  girl  wrote  to 
India  to  ask  her  father  what  book  she  should  read 
next — she  was  then  reading  "  Alison's  Europe,"  and 
he  wrote  back  to  tell  her  that  she  had  not  begun  that 
book  long  enough,  yet,  to  think  of  what  she  would 
read  next,  and  that  when  she  had  arrived  so  near  to 
the  end  of  it  as  to  allow  time  for  her  letter  to 
reach  him  and  his  answer  to  come  back  to  her,  just 
when  she  would  be  reading  the  last  volume,  she  was 
to  write  again,  and  then  he  would  tell  her,  but  he  did 
not  like  such  desultory  reading. 

Major  Havelock  was  made  Brevet-Colonel  on  his 
reti.irn  to  Bombay  in  185  i,  and  then,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Hardinge,  Quartermaster-General 
and  Adjutant-General  of  Queen's  troops  in  India. 

To  his  youngest  child,  his  boy  Georgey,  he 
wrote  in  1854,  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old, 
telling  him  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of 
Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman,  and  promising,  if 
spared,  when  he  next  saw  his  little  son,  to  explain 
them  to  him.  He  also  told  him  in  that  letter  to  be 
industrious,  and  added,  ''  Do  you,  my  little  George, 
though  you  should  be  the  lowest  man  in  India,  in 
rank  and  worldly  endowments,  take  care  that  you 
have  Jesus  for  your  Friend,  and  He  will  exalt  you  to 
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share  His  kingdom  in  glor}\"  It  was  a  long  letter, 
and  these  lines  were  also  added  :  "  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  tomb  of  the  great  man  after  whom 
you  are  named — Major  George  Broadfoot.  He  is 
called  in  the  inscription  on  it,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend,  Colin  M'Kcnzie,  '  the  foremost  man  in  India,' 
and  truly  in  intellect  and  resolution  he  was." 

About  this  little  fellow's  education  his  father 
wrote  later  on  to  his  mother:  "I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  boy's  military  education. 
The  Germans  are  good  mathematicians,  but  every 
nation  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  an  English  officer 
would,  I  suspect  after  all,  be  best  trained  in  England. 
I  wish  this  boy  to  have  advantages  I  never  possessed, 
in  a  really  good  military  education,  and  let  his  riding 
be  well  attended  to." 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1857,  Colonel  Have- 
lock  was  offered  the  command  of  a  division  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Persia,  which  he  accepted  at  once. 
In  writing  to  tell  his  wife  of  his  proposed  plans,  he 
said  :  "  Pray  that  I  may  faithfully  discharge  my  duty 
to  the  end.  I  have  good  troops  and  cannon  under 
my  command,  but  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  my 
tried  and  merciful  Friend.  If  I  fall  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  the  sovereign  will  provide  for  your  wants." 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Henry  Havelock  to  rise  or  fall  except  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  That  little  word  was  cer- 
tainly his  watchword  ;  and  he  never  seemed  to  tread, 
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for  one  moment,  out  of  its  sometimes  rough,  and  verv 
steep  path.  In  spite,  too,  of  heavy  expenses 
that  he  had  often  had  to  bear,  and  the  small  pay  that 
he  had  so  often  had  to  receive,  that  promised  tenth 
part  of  his  income  had  always  been  given  up,  as  he 
had  determined  that  it  should  be,  to  works  of  charity. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   MUTINY. 

HavelOCK  had  drawn  up  his  troops  for  church  parade 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  5th  of  April,  1857,  when  Sir 
James  Outram  rode  up  and  told  him  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  with  the  Persian  ambassador 
at  Paris  a  month  ago.  A  little  while  before,  7,000 
Persian  infantry,  with  five  or  six  guns,  and  ever  so 
many  cavalry,  had  fled  from  a  detachment  of  a  few 
hundred  British  infantry. 

When  Havelock  heard  of  this  treaty  of  peace  on 
the  morning  of  his  birthday,  he  wrote  :  "  The  intelli- 
gence which  elevates  some  and  depresses  others  finds 
me  calm  in  my  reliance  on  that  dear  Redeemer  who 
has  watched  over  me,  and  cared  for  me,  when  I  knew 
Plim  not,  threescore  and  two  years." 

It  was  a  very  good  thi,;g  that  this  treaty  ot  peace 
with  Persia  had  now  been  signed,  for  there  was  then 
■only  a  small  body  of  European  troops  in  India  to 
C    2 
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protect  our  great  territories,  and  they  were  soon  all  to 
be  needed,  and  many  more  besides. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Anson,  wrote 
to  tell  Havelock,  on  the  15th  of  March,  from  head- 
quarter camp,  that  they  were  still  in  trouble  there 
with  the  disaffection  in  regiments  because  of  the 
cartridge  question,  and  that  the  19th  regiment  were  in 
open  mutiny.  "  There  are  generally,"  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief went  on  to  say,  "  in  these  matters 
faults  everywhere,  but  open  mutiny  cannot  be  passed 
over,  or  even  partially  excused;"  and  when  Havelock 
reached  Bombay,  on  the  29th  of  May,  he  heard  that 
the  native  regiments  had  mutinied  at  Meerut,  Feroze- 
pore,  and  Delhi,  and  that  the  fort  of  Delhi  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  insurgents. 

The  meaning  of  the  "  cartridge  question "  was 
that  a  report  had  been  spread  through  the  native 
army  that  the  Governm.ent  wished  to  destroy  the 
caste  or  race  of  the  Sepoys  by  making  them  bite  off 
the  ends  of  cartridges  greased  with  cow  fat,  to  make 
Christians  of  them. 

On  February  19th  the  mutiny  had  broken  out 
at  Berampore,  but  had  been  quickly  quelled  by  the 
19th  and  34th  native  regiments  being  discharged 
from  the  service,  though  still  having  all  their  arrears  of 
pay  given  to  them.  The  Indian  mutiny  was  really  a 
revolt  of  the  native  army  against  the  rule  of  England 
in  India,  and  of  the  authority  set  over  them,  and 
broke  out  regularly  at  Meerut   on    May    loth,    1857. 
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On  the  Sth  of  INIay  cartridges  had  there  been  served 
out  to  the  3rd  Cavahy,  which  they  refused  to  accept, 
although  they  had  been  assured  that  they  had  not 
been  smeared  with  grease.  They  might  have  thought 
that  England  owed  her  conquests  in  India  to  their 
bravery,  and  now  they  would  conquer  for  themselves. 

Eighty-five  of  the  men  of  the  3rd  now  refusing  to 
obey  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  then  sentenced 
to  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  five  to  ten 
years.  But  on  Sunday,  May  nth,  many  of  the 
Sepoys  began  to  set  fire  to  European  houses,  when 
the  3rd  Cavalry  rushed  to  the  jail  where  their  com- 
rades were  imprisoned,  no  European  guards  being 
then  stationed  there,  knocked  off  the  irons  of  the 
prisoners,  and  liberated  them.  They  then  shot  Colonel 
Finnis  and  other  officers  who  were  trying  to  quiet 
them,  and,  rushing  into  houses  right  and  left,  killed 
European  men,  women,  and  children. 

Afterwards  they  left  Meerut  and  took  the  road  to 
Delhi,  which  was  forty  miles  away.  Some  of  these 
mutineers  were  shot  down,  but  the  European  troops 
were  too  late,  and  the  mass  rushed  on  to  Delhi, 
where,  when  they  arrived,  they  persuaded  two 
regiments  to  join  with  them,  when  most  of  the 
Europeans  they  could  find  in  the  city  they  put  to 
death  most  cruelly.  The  pensioned  king  of  Delhi  was 
])roclaimed  Emperor  of  India,  and  the  arsenal,  with  its 
stores  and  war  materials,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

Other   native    regiments,    in    other   districts   also, 
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broke  into  revolt  and  went  to  Delhi ;  and  from 
Mcerut  to  Allahabad,  through  a  territory  of  many 
hundred  miles,  only  at  the  fort  of  Agra  and  the 
intrenchment  at  Cawnpore  was  there  any  sign  of  a 
Government,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  seemed  to  be  all-powerful.  To  take  the  lead 
in  quelling  this  rebellion  Havelock  was  now 
called.  Wishing  to  meet  with  a  steamer  going 
from  Suez  to  Calcutta,  he  started  to  take  passage 
from  Bombay  to  Galle  in  the  steamer  Erin.  A  few 
nights  after  they  were  at  sea,  Havelock,  at  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  early  morning,  felt  in  his  cabin  a  con- 
cussion, and  was  sure  that  the  vessel  had  struck. 
They  were  then  close  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  His 
eldest  son,  who  was  with  him,  slept  on  deck,  but, 
coming  down  to  his  cabin,  said,  "  Get  up,  sir !  the 
vessel  is  ashore  !  "  And,  when  he  had  quickly  got 
up,  dressed,  and  had  gone  on  deck,  he  found  that 
the  vessel  had  struck  on  a  rock.  The  forepart  had 
already  filled  with  water,  and  she  was  expected  to  go 
down  head-foremost.  The  captain  was  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  the  crew  would  neither  listen  to  nor  obey 
his  orders.  The  vessel  struck  again,  and  at  last 
became  fixed. 

Havelock  is  then  said,  by  one  who  was  on  board, 
to  have  addressed  these  words  to  the  few  European 
sailors  who  were  present : — "  Now,  my  men,  if  you 
will  obey  orders  and  keep  from  the  spirit-cask,  we 
shall  all  be  saved." 
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For  four  long  hours  the  passengers  were  expect- 
ing the  vessel  to  go  to  pieces  or  sink,  while  distress- 
guns  were  fired  and  a  danger-light  was  burnt,  when  at 
last  a  brave  native  swam  from  the  beach,  whither 
many  had  been  attracted,  with  a  line  to  the  vessel. 
A  large  rope  was  then  drawn  on  shore,  by  which 
communication  was  opened  out  by  means  of  the 
rocket-car.  At  dawn  canoes  pushed  off  to  the  vessel, 
and  the  passengers  and  crew  were  all  saved.  On 
reaching  land  Havelock  asked  all  those  who  had 
been  his  fellow-passengers  to  kneel  down  and  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance.  He  now  quickly 
went  on  to  Galle,  and  from  there  to  Calcutta,  in  a 
vessel  which  had  been  sent  for  any  troops  that  could 
be  collected.  During  the  voyage,  we  are  told,  Have- 
lock had  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the  dread- 
ful condition  of  India,  and  wrote  out  a  sketch  of  what 
he  thought  should  be  done  to  restore  order  again. 
When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  he  found  that  the  little 
garrison  of  Cawnpore  and  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
were  also  now  threatened.  It  was  soon  decided  that 
he  was  to  command  a  body  of  troops  to  be  formed  at 
Allahabad,  first  quell  the  disturbances  there,  and  then 
help  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow  and  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  taking  the  quickest  measures 
he  could  to  put  down  the  mutiny. 

Cawnpore,  a  very  important  station  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  was  120  miles  from  Allahabad,  on  the 
right   bank  of    the  Ganges,  under  th.e   command    of 
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Major-General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler.  When  Sir  Hugh 
noticed  in  May  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  4th  native 
regiment,  that  he  commanded,  he  threw  up  an  in- 
trenchment  as  a  place  of  resort  in  case  of  danger,  but 
he  had  still  perfect  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  troops 
whom  he  had  commanded  so  long,  therefore  the  work 
was  not  made  so  very  capable  of  being  defended,  nor 
was  it  either  well  enough  supplied  with  food,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  afterwards  needed. 

On  June  6th  these  native  regiments  also  broke  out 
in  mutiny,  and  after  plundering  ;^  170,000  from  the 
treasury,  determined  to  go  on  to  Delhi,  and  join  the 
rest  of  their  rebel  brethren,  but  Nana  Sahib  per- 
suaded them  to  take  service  under  him,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  English  and  their  power. 

This  Nana  had  been  adopted  by  the  Peishwa, 
or  head  of  the  ancient  Mahratta  confederacy,  who 
had  once  tried  to  destroy  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stonc,  the  Resident  at  his  Court,  but  had  himself 
been  conquered  and  driven  from  his  capital,  when  his 
conquerors,  however,  admitted  him  to  terms,  and  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  ;^90,ooo.  After  enjoying  this 
money  from  the  British  Government  for  thirty-two 
years,  he  died  at  his  residence,  Bithoor,  which  was 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Cawnpore. 

He  left  Nana  Sahib  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
Nana  was  not  satisfied,  and  demanded  that  the 
pension  should  be  continued,  and  when  this  was  of 
course  refused,  felt  very  bitter  towards  the  English  ; 
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but  disguised  his  feelings,  and  visited  among  them  at 
Cawnpore  as  a  native  nobleman.  After  the  discon- 
tent at  Cawnpore  first  showed  itself,  he  behaved  in  a 
most  friendly  way  towards  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  and 
allowed  six  hundred  of  his  men  and  two  of  his  guns 
to  guard  the  treasury.  But  when  the  open  mutiny 
here  broke  cut,  he  plundered  a  large  part  of  this 
treasur)',  and  putting  himself  in  command  of  the 
mutineers,  he  called  himself  Peishwa,  and  raised  the 
Mahratta  standard. 

Many  people  had  now  taken  refuge  with  Sir 
Hugh  Wheeler  in  the  intrenchment,  but  every  one 
who  had  not  done  so,  Nana  Sahib  had  cruelly  tor- 
tured and  killed. 

More  than  one  hundred  English  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  had  escaped,  and  were  going  down  the 
river  to  Allahabad,  were  caught,  and  horribly  put  to 
death.  And  then  the  dreadful  Sepoys  closed  round 
the  intrenchment  and  opened  an  incessant  artillery 
fire  upon  those  poor  Europeans  taking  refuge  within 
it,  who  were  there  exposed  to  every  privation. 

After  a  time  of  awful  suffering,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  women  and  children,  the  garrison  said  they 
would  surrender  if  they  could  be  sent  to  Allahabad, 
and  this  promise  was  given,  the  oath  being  taken 
on  the  Ganges,  which  to  the  Hindoos  is  their  most 
solemn  oath  ;  but  almost  all  the  poor  Europeans,  who 
had  believed  the  promise,  were  slain.  And  this 
capitulation  had  taken  place  on  the  day  that  Have- 
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lock,  in  Calcutta,  received  the  appointment  to  com- 
mand the  troops  that  were  to  march  to  the  rehef  of 
Cavvnpore. 

The  mutiny  was  terribly  wide-spread  by  now,  so 
from  Cawnpore  General  Havelock  was  with  his  troops 
to  go  on  to  Lucknow,  there  also  to  try  to  put  it  down. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Resident  of  Lucknow,  had 
suppressed  the  rebellion  when  it  first  broke  put  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  and  when  on  the  30th  the  troops 
were  again  in  open  rebellion,  he  did  all  that  the  very 
bravest  man  could  do  with  the  small  number  of 
troops  at  his  command  ;  but  they  were  overpowered, 
the  workmen  left  the  Residency  fortifications,  and 
the  Residency  itself,  in  which  the  Europeans  had 
taken  refuge,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
the  collecting  of  food  supplies  was  stopped. 

When  General  Havelock  marched  out  of  Allaha- 
bad to  recapture  Cawnpore,  he  had  only  four  Euro- 
pean regiments  under  his  command.  He  had  also 
no  cavalry,  and  every  kind  of  difficulty  stared  him 
in  the  face.  It  was,  to  begin  with,  the  month  of  July, 
in  which  the  Indian  sun  is  so  hot  that  a  soldier's 
march  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  impossibility, 
and  showers  of  drenching  rain  fell  repeatedly. 

Many  of  his  artillerymen  had  only  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  gun-drill,  and  even  the  bullocks,  that 
drew  the  guns,  were  quite  unfitted  for  their  work. 

But  the  General  was  very  glad  to  have  at  last 
a  force  entirely  under  his  own  control,  that  he  could 
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command  as  he  thought  best ;  and  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Havelock  to  tell  her  that  he  was  appointed  Brigadier- 
General  to  this  expedition,  he  said,  in  his  own 
trustful  way,  "  May  God  give  me  wisdom  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  Government,  and  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity in  the  disturbed  districts." 

His  eldest  son  went  with  him  as  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  it  was  on  the  7th  of  July,  four  days  after  they 
had  heard  of  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  that  they 
started  to  retake  the  town. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  march  it  poured  in  torrents, 
and  as  the  draught  cattle  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  troops,  there  were  no  tents  at  night  under 
which  the  men  could  sleep  ;  they  had  therefore  to  lie 
down  on  the  damp  earth.  Sometimes  the  troops 
marched  at  midnight,  and  sometimes  they  were  as 
many  as  twenty-four  hours  without  taking  food,  but 
on  they  pushed  as  best  they  could.  On  the  nth 
Jul}',  after  having  kept  up  a  march  for  nine  hours,  the 
soldiers  were  about  to  take  a  meal,  when  the  spies,  of 
whom  the  General  took  good  care  to  have  plenty, 
reported  that  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  shot  struck  the  ground  close  to  the 
General.  Food  was  at  once  put  aside,  the  troops  fell 
into  rank,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory,  for  in  four 
hours  eleven  guns  were  captured,  and  the  rebel  army 
was  driven  from  a  strong  position,  without  any  loss 
on  the  British  side,  and  this  battle  of  Futtehpore  was 
the  first  action  in  which  Havelock  had  been  his  own 
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general,  and  the  first  in  which  these  mutineers  had 
been  defeated. 

In  thanking  his  men  afterwards  for  their  "pluck," 
General  Havelock  told  them  that  "  the  victory  was 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  on  a  most  righteous  cause,  the  cause  of  justice, 
humanity,  truth,  and  good  government  in  India." 

The  Sikhs,  who  had  also  rebelled  and  had  been 
conquered  in  1849,  were  now  fighting  very  faithfully 
under  Havelock's  command,  and  he,  anxious  to  spare 
his  European  troops  exposure  to  the  sun,  found  them 
most  useful  in  fatigue-duties. 

On  the  troops  marched,  and  nearer  and  nearer 
they  came  to  Cawnpore,  thinking  the  enemy  to  be  in 
full  retreat  thither,  followed  by  the  General's  dread- 
fully exhausted  troops,  when  a  firing  once  more 
opened  upon  them.  Nana  Sahib  himself  was  near, 
and  his  troops  v/ere  shouting  and  beating  their 
drums  as  though  confident  of  a  great  victory.  But 
they  were  to  be  disappointed.  Our  General  had 
just  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  ;  but  had  quickly 
mounted  another,  and  was  calling  to  his  men  to  leap 
to  their  feet  and  advance,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards this  battle  of  Cawnpore  was  won  by  1,000 
British  soldiers,  300  Sikhs,  and  18  horse,  against 
a  body  of  15,000  native  troops  and  numerous 
cavalry. 

The  rebels  had  left  Cawnpore  when  General 
Havelock    and    his    troops    reached    the    town ;    but 
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when  they  went  into  the  building  in  which  the 
European  women  and  children  had  been  confined,  a 
most  awful  sight  met  their  gaze.  Tortured,  mangled 
dead  bodies  were  there  exposed  to  view,  clothes  that 
had  belonged  to  the  dead,  pieces  of  hair,  and  outside 
they  found  a  well  full  of  dead  bodies,  many  of  which 
they  believed  had  been  put  into  it  only  half  dead. 
Even  soldiers  shed  tears  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
dreadful  scene.  It  seemed  that  when  Nana  Sahib 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  by  General  Havelock 
he  caused  those  of  the  Europeans  who  still  survived 
to  be  killed  at  once,  these  amounting  to  212  women 
and  children. 

Very  sad  news  also  reached  the  General  from 
Lucknow  when  he  arrived  at  Cawnpore.  His  dear 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  had  there  died,  through 
the  explosion  of  a  shell  in  the  Residency,  trying  to 
the  very  last  to  forget  his  own  great  suffering,  so  as 
to  better  provide  for  the  safety  of  those  round  about 
him.  Before  dying,  this  good  and  great  man  had 
said  that  these  words  were  to  be  put  on  his  tomb  : 
"  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  him." 

There  was  another  care  for  General  Havelock 
after  entering  Cawnpore.  The  march  through  tropical 
sun,  under  tropical  rain,  so  often  without  time  for 
necessary  food,  without  a  cover  for  the  night,  had 
told  upon  the  health  of  his  brave  men,  and  many 
were  sick  and    many  wounded,  and    the  General  was 
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very  busy  going  in  and  out  among  them,  to  car-ry 
them  all  the  comfort  and  solace  that  he  could. 

One  case  a  surgeon  had  said  was  hopeless,  but 
General  Havelock  answered  :  "  He  will  recover,  doctor; 
he  has  a  heart  in  that  chest  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel, 
that  will  yet  carry  him  through." 

The  loss  of  brave  comrades  who  had  died  by  the 
way,  the  sight  of  the  frightful  massacre  that  they  had 
so  lately  witnessed,  had  brought  sorrow  to  the  victors 
in  the  midst  of  their  victories.  And  the  brave 
General  himself,  we  are  told,  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  had  undertaken  what  was  beyond  the  strength  of 
his  men  ;  but  then,  in  answer  to  these  doubts,  we  read 
that  he  calmly  said  one  evening  to  his  son  :  "  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  but  die  with  our 
swords  in  our  hands." 

He  had  been  wondering  also  where  Nana  Sahib 
now  was,  but  the  spies  whom  the  General  had  sent  to 
Bithoor  soon  returning  thence,  said  that  his  defeat  at 
Cawnpore  had  broken  up  his  army  ;  most  of  the 
Sepoys  had  deserted  him,  and,  with  a  few  followers, 
he  had  fled  on  an  elephant  to  take  refuge  in  Oudh. 
The  son  of  the  late  Peishwa's  old  general,  who  had 
been  put  in  confinement  by  this  wicked  Nana  Sahib, 
had  regained  his  liberty,  and  wrote  to  offer  Have- 
lock the  possession  of  the  town. 

Major  Stephenson  was  then  sent  thither,  and  he 
burnt  down  Nana  Sahib's  palace,  blew  up  the  maga- 
zine, and  came  back  with  twent}-  of  his  guns. 
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General  Havelock  was  most  atlxious  now  to  get 
on  to  Lucknow  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  knew  that 
it 'would  be  unwise  to  leave  Cawnpore  without  proper 
defence,  so  he  had  first  an  intrenchment  constructed 
there.  To  cross  the  Ganges  was  his  next  difficulty,  as 
there  were  so  few  boats  at  their  disposal ;  but,  leaving 
General  Neill  in  charge  of  the  encampment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  he  rode  himself  to  a  ferry,  four 
miles  off,  in  pouring  rain,  and  saw  the  Highlanders 
and  the  guns  safely  across.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
he  knew,  before  reaching  -Lucknow,  and  the  Ganges 
could  only  be  crossed  in  detachments.  They  had 
now  heard  that  Nana  Sahib  had  collected  3,000  men 
and  several  guns  again,  and  intended  to  cut  off  their 
rear  when  they  advanced  towards  Lucknow. 

The  next  action  was  at  Onao,  and  here  fifteen 
guns  were  captured  and  the  enemy  lost  300  men. 
That  of  Busseerutgunge  followed  on  the  same  day, 
where  the  enemy  abandoned  their  guns,  and  fled  in 
confusion  through  the  town.  \x\  the  evening,  as  the 
General  was  riding  towards  his  men,  they  shouted, 
"Clear  the  way  for  the  General!"  when  he  smiiled 
and  responded  :  "  You  have  done  that  zvell  already, 
men."  And  then,  made  glad  by  the  word  of  praise, 
they  answered  again,  "  God  bless  the  General  !  " 

General  and  men  alike  seemed  to  have  confidence 
in  one  another.  But  yet  more  difficulties  arose. 
Eighty-eight  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  two  last  actions;  opposition,  as  they  came  nearer 
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to  Oudh,  was  likely  only  to  increase ;  many  men 
were  disabled  by  fatigue  and  cholera,  besides  the 
great  number  of  sick  and  wounded,  to  carry  whom 
there  were  no  vacant  doolies  ;  so  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  now  to  push  on.  Therefore,  most  reluct- 
antly, the  General  retired  to  Mungulwar.  From  here 
he  wrote  to  tell  General  Neill  that,  although  success- 
ful everywhere  as  yet,  he  was  quite  sure  that,  without 
reinforcements,  he  could  do  no  good  to  Lucknow, 
and  would  wait  there  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent 
to  him.  The  news  that  they  had  enough  pro- 
visions for  the  present  at  the  Residency  comforted 
him  somewhat  in  having  to  make  this  resolution. 

But  he  was  destined  to  have  yet  to  bear  another 
disappointment,  for  fresh  bands  of  rebels  sprang  up, 
and  troops  that  were  on  their  way  to  reinforce 
General  Havelock  had  to  be  detained  to  protect  the 
newly  threatened  districts,  and  only  about  250  extra 
men  at  last  arrived.  He  determined,  however,  to 
push  on  once  more  and  make  another  effort  to  reach 
Lucknow,  so  left  Mungulwar  on  the  4th  of  August. 
It  was  a  dreadful  trial  to  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
fresh  troops  and  then  to  receive  so  few. 

Another  battle  soon  followed,  in  which  the 
General  was  again  victorious ;  but  still  one  more 
difficulty  beset  him.  He  possessed  no  map  of  the 
route  upon  which  he  could  place  dependence,  so  had 
to  trust  to  what  his  scouts  told  him. 

But    it    was    most    anxious    work,    and,  when    he 
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should  have  been  taking  hardly-earned  rest  with 
his  men,  the  General  was  ever  planning  and  thinking 
how  to  act,  what  to  do  next.  He  reckoned  that  he 
had  three  strong  positions  to  force  before  he  could 
get  to  Lucknow,  and  that,  if  his  losses  were  many,  he 
would  have  but  very  few  to  attack  the  city ;  and,  as 
man  after  man  died  around  him  of  cholera,  he  began 
to  fear  that  the  enterprise  must  prove  fruitless, 
which  would  then  send  others  into  the  ranks  of  the 
rebellion,  and  make  it  yet  more  difficult  to  restore 
our  power  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  leaving  the  garrison  to  their  fate. 

Yet  at  last  he  determined  that,  painful  though  it 
would  be  both  to  him  and  his  troops,  to  giv^e  up 
the  attempt  till  reinforcements  came,  it  was  his  clear 
duty  to  do  so,  and  Colonel  Tytler,  Captain  Crom- 
melin,  and  Lieutenant  Havelock,  all  agreed  with  him. 

Therefore,  grieved  and  disappointed,  they  went 
back  again  to  Mungulwar,  while  he  asked  once  more 
for  reinforcements.  From  here  he  also  wrote  again 
to  his  wife,  and  his  letter  ran  thus  :  "  I  must  now 
write  as  one  you  may  never  see  more,  for  the  chances 
of  war  are  heavy  at  this  crisis.  Thank  God  for  my 
hope  in  the  Saviour.     We  shall  meet  in  Heaven." 

Two  more  actions  were  fought,  at  Boorhiva  and 
Bithoor,  where  it  was  necessary  to  disperse  the  rebels 
before  marching  to  Lucknow.  As  the  men  cheered 
their  General  after  this  last  battle  was  won,  he  said  so 
kindly  to  them  :  "  Don't  cheer  me.  my  men  ;  you  did 
I) 
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it  all  yourselves."  Receiving,  however,  at  this  time, 
news  from  the  spies  that  the  mutineers  were  again  at 
Cawnpore,  his  army  moved  back  thither. 

Hardly  any  rest  had  they  had  for  five  most  trying 
weeks  ;  but  in  these  five  weeks  they  had  gained  nine 
battles  in  succession,  and  had  lost  none.  The  day 
after  the  battle  of  Bithoor,  the  General  wrote,  in  the 
order  that  he  gave  his  soldiers,  "  If  conquest  can  now 
be  achieved  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
what  will  be  the  triumph  and  retribution  of  the  time 
when  the  armies  from  China,  from  the  Cape,  and 
from  England,  shall  sweep  through  the  land?  Soldiers, 
in  that  moment  your  labours,  your  privations,  your 
sufferings,  and  your  valour  will  not  be  forgotten  by  a 
grateful  country.  You  will  be  acknowedgcd  to  have 
been  the  stay  and  prop  of  British  India  in  the  time  of 
her  severest  trial." 

This  battle  of  Bithoor  ended  what  was  called  the 
first  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   GATE   OF   THE   RESIDENCY. 

It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  General  Havelock  that 
throughout  this  campaign  to  Lucknow,  his  men  were 
without  religious  privileges,  which  he  felt  they  then 
so  very  much   needed.     The    chaplain   at   Cawnpore 
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had  been  a  victim  in  the  horrible  massacre,  but 
directly  the  General  could  obtain  another  he  did. 

And  he  was  anxious  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
should  be  provided  for ;  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  his  own 
"saints,"  as  so  many  of  the  Baptists  had  been  called 
in  derision.  He  had  also  great  respect  for  the  pre- 
judices and  religious  feelings  of  his  native  soldiers, 
and  on  one  occasion  found  fault  with  two  officers  for 
having  entered  one  of  their  temples,  which  the  natives 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  desecration. 

Hindoo  and  Christian  soldier  alike  had  a  true 
friend  in  his  General. 

The  Hindoo  thinks  very  much  of  his  faith. 
Malleson,  in  telling  us  that  he  believes  "  the  mutiny 
was  really  caused  not  less  by  the  annexation  of  Oudh, 
than  by  the  sudden  and  treacherous  manner  in  which 
that  annexation  was  carried  into  effect,"  adds  "that 
the  greased  cartridges  were  simply  a  means  used  by 
higher  conspirators  to  force  to  revolt  men  who  could 
be  moved  only  by  violence  to  their  faith." 

Directly  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  in  Calcutta 
to  become  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army, 
in  place  of  General  Anson,  who  had  died.  General 
Havelock  wrote  to  him,  begging  for  reinforcements, 
and  saying  that  with  them  he  could  march  to  Luck- 
now,  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  or  wherever  his  services  might 
be  required. 

Sir  Colin  in  answering  said,  "  The  sustained 
D   2 
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energy,  promptitude,  and  vigorous  action  by  which 
your  whole  proceedings  have  been  marked,  during  the 
late  difficult  operations,  deserve  the  highest  praise, 
and  it  will  be  a  most  agreeable  duty  to  me  to  make 
known  to  his  lordship,  the  Governor-General,  the 
sense  I  entertain  of  the  able  manner  in  which  you 
have  carried  out  the  instructions  of  General  Sir 
Patrick  Grant.  I  beg  you  to  express  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  different  corps  under  your  command, 
the  pride  and  satisfaction  I  have  experienced  in  read- 
ing your  reports  of  the  intrepid  valour  they  have  dis- 
played upon  every  occasion  they  have  encountered 
the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  how 
nobly  they  have  maintained  those  qualities  for  which 
the  British  soldiers  have  ever  been  distinguished — 
high  courage  and  endurance." 

Sir  Colin  also  said  that  he  agreed  with  the 
General's  reasons  for  not  then  pushing  on  to  Luck- 
now,  and  thought  the  view  that  he  had  taken  on  the 
subject  a  sound  one. 

But  very  startling  news  was  now  to  reach  our 
General.  He  had  just  won  nine  battles  in  quick  suc- 
cession, over  the  rebels,  and  yet  the  Government  of 
India  was  depriving  him  of  his  command.  Sir  James 
Outram,  who  was  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  and  of 
higher  rank,  and  who  had  now  come  back  to  India  from 
the  Persian  expedition,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  divisions  where  the  General's  operations  lay.  Have- 
lock  was  therefore  to  be  no  longer  in  command,  and 
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only  to  hold  the  position  of  General  of  Brigade  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  ingratitude  that  might  have  seemed  to  have 
been  shown  to  him,  he  lost  none  of  his  zeal,  and  his  sense 
of  duty  urged  him  on  just  the  same  to  make  every  pos- 
sible preparation  to  be  ready  to  advance  to  Lucknow. 

Another  letter  came  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in 
which  reinforcements  were  promised,  and  in  this  he 
also  said  that  the  interest  felt  for  General  Havelock 
and  for  the  brave  troops  who  had  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  having  him  for  their  leader  was  of  the 
warmest  kind  ;  the  letter  having  this  ending :  "  May 
God  speed  you,  my  dear  General." 

When  at  last  reinforcements  came,  as  ve  know, 
good  Sir  James  Outram  was  sent  with  them  to  take 
the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Luck- 
now.  But,  instead  of  taking  the  command  that  had 
been  offered  to  him,  he  said  that  he  would  act  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  command  of  General  Havelock, 
and  leave  to  him  the  glory  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
to  accomplish  which  he  had  already  striven  so  hard. 
Till  this  was  accomplished  he  would  waive  his  rank 
in  consideration  of  and  gratitude  for  the  brilliant 
deeds  achieved  by  General  Havelock  and  his  brave 
troops.  He  said  that  he  was  confident,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  end  for  which  they  had  so  long  and 
gloriously  fought  would  now,  under  God's  blessing, 
be  accomplished,  and  that  after  it  was  he  would 
resume  his  position  again  at  the  head  of  the  force, 
General  Havelock  thanked  Major-Gcneral  Sir  James 
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Outram  most  warmly  and  gratefully  for  this  almost 
unheard-of  act  of  generosity,  for  which  also  all  who 
have  since  heard  of  it  have  loved  and  praised  this  great 
general,  for  it  was  "  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  gene- 
rosity on  a  point,  of  all  others,  which  is  dear  to  a  real 
soldier,"  as  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, expressed  it  when  he  publicly  testified  to  the 
army  his  admiration  for  Sir  James  Outram's  conduct. 

It  was  on  the  i6th  of  September  that  the  third 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  capital  of  Oudh. 
Three  days  were  occupied  in  reconstructing  the  float- 
ing-bridges across  the  Ganges,  but  at  last  the  river  was 
crossed,  fortunately  with  very  little  resistance  from 
the  enemy,  and  that  which  was  made  to  their  land- 
ing on  the  Oudh  bank  was  soon  overcome.  The  heavy 
guns  were  also  crossed  on  the  20th  of  September. 

A  battle  was  fought  at  Mungulwar,  where  the 
rebels  were  defeated,  who  fled  to  Lucknow.  When 
sixteen  miles  from  Lucknow  the  General  had  a  salute 
fired,  in  the  hope  that  the  sound  might  be  heard  in 
the  Residency  and  bring  news  of  comfort,  but  it 
was  not.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  came  down 
again,  and,  without  shelter  from  it,  the  troops,  in 
their  wet  clothes,  had  to  take  what  rest  they  could 
upon  wet  ground,  when  any  short  intervals  for  rest 
occurred.  But  the  General  still  had  good  care  for 
their  bodily  comforts.  When  abstinence  from  spirit 
had  been  for  their  benefit,  he  had  most  strongly  urged 
them  to  observe  this  abstinence ;  but  now  when  he 
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thought  it  would  do  them  good,  he  ordered  a  double 
allowance  of  grog  to  be  measured  out  to  the  men. 

Real  opposition  began  to  overtake  the  troops 
when  they  arrived  near  to  the  Alumbagh,  for  here  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  Alum- 
bagh was  a  pleasure-garden  belonging  to  one  of  the 
princes  of  Oudh,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  in  this 
pretty  garden  another  great  battle  took  place,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  five  guns  were  taken  by  the 
British,  and  the  rebels  were  driven  back.  Sir  James 
Outram,  at  the  licad  of  the  Volunteers  and  Native 
Cavalry,  pursued  them  to  the  Charbagh  bridge,  which 
spans  the  canal  on  the  margin  of  the  city. 

When  the  troops  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  this 
walled  garden,  Sir  James  Outram  was  able  to  tell 
them  the  good  news  that  Delhi  had  been  assaulted 
and  so  successfully,  that  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
now  in  our  possession.  This  was  very  cheering, 
and  gave  the  men  fresh  courage  for  the  perilous  work 
before  them,  and  the  sound  of  the  guns  from  within 
the  garrison  that  reached  them  from  time  to  time  told 
how  resolutely  their  besieged  comrades  still  held  out. 

The  force  halted  and  pitched  their  tents  at  the 
Alumbagh  on  the  24th,  to  afford  a  little  rest  to  the 
troops,  who  for  three  days  had  not  once  taken  off  and 
dried  their  clothes  which  had  been  so  soaked  with 
rain.  Here,  also,  arrangements  were  to  be  made  as 
to  the  plan  to  be  adopted  to  advance  to  th-c  Resi- 
dency, as  there  were  three  ways  of  reaching  it ;  and  the 
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decision  to  which  the  generals  at  last  came  was  that 
the  passage  of  the  Charbagh  bridge  was  to  be  forced, 
and  that  they  were  then  to  advance  along  the  left  of 
the  canal.  Spies  had  brought  news  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  the  enemy  had  a  strong 
intrenchment,  that  six  guns  were  keeping  the  approach 
to  it,  and  that  every  step  of  their  path  was  strewn 
with  dangers.  Increased  perils  would  also  threaten 
the  garrison  they  so  longed  to  relieve,  should  they 
meet  with  any  check  to  their  enterprise,  yet  they  were 
most  eager  to  brave  all  and  lose  no  time  in  going  to 
the  rescue  of  their  poor  countrymen  and  country- 
women. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  September  25th, 
General  Havelock  rose  before  it  was  daylight,  so  as 
to  have  time  to  pray  before  the  new  march  began, 
and  to  ask  God's  protection  for  himself  and 
troops.  Many  of  the  men  were  looking  ill  and 
worn  ;  but  they  seemed  to  have  little  thought  for 
themselves,  and  their  General's  brave  endurance  of 
every  hardship  must  have  helped  them  very  much  to 
be  brave  themselves  in  enduring  also. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  order  to 
advance  was  given.  Sir  James  had  command  of  the 
1st  Brigade  and  the  Artillery,  and  General  Havelock 
of  the  2nd  Brigade. 

While  Sir  James  Outram  entered  the  enclosure  to 
the  right,  to  clear  it  of  the  enemy.  General  Neill,  who 
had  command  of  the   ist  brigade  during  his  absence, 
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felt  it  necessary  to  order  a  charge,  so  the  ist  Madras 
FusiHers  were  ordered  to  advance, 

A  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Arnold,  the  next 
moment  dashed  on  to  the  bridge  v.'ith  a  few  men,  and 
this  act  is  supposed  to  have  saved  the  regiment  from 
great  slaughter,  for  mistaking  this  small  band  and  its 
two  mounted  officers  for  the  main  body,  the  enemy 
fired.  Arnold  and  his  followers  fell,  and  Lieutenant 
Havelock  alone  stood  on  the  bridge,  waving  to  the 
Fusiliers  to  come  on,  which,  led  by  their  officers,  they 
did  ;  and  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  re-load,  they 
had  crossed  the  bridge  and  taken  the  guns,  just  as  Sir 
James  emerged  on  the  edge  of  the  canal ;  and  thus 
our  troops  entered  Lucknow. 

All  through  the  day  they  fought  their  way  on, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Residency,  and  those  within 
the  garrison  were  gathering  hope,  for  in  the  morning 
they  had  heard  heavy  firing,  and  felt  sure  that  their 
deliverers  \\ere  near. 

No  rest  and  no  refreshment  had  the  soldiers  had 
during  that  trying  day  of  almost  incessant  fighting, 
and  Sir  James  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  halt, 
collect  the  wounded,  and  go  on  the  next  day  to  the 
Residency;  but  the  General  wished  to  reach,  and  have 
communication  with,  the  besieged  garrison  at  once, 
and  his  advice  was  taken. 

Many  of  the  brave  Highlanders  had  fallen  during 
the  day  ;  but  those  who  had  survived  were,  with  the 
Sikhs,  now  called  to  the  front. 
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Sir  James  himself  had  had  a  wound  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day — a  musket  ball  had  pierced 
his  arm — but  he  paid  little  heed  to  it,  and  now 
placed  himself,  with  the  General,  at  the  head  of  the 
band,  and  on  they  moved.  As  they  passed  under 
an  arch,  some  rebels,  hidden  in  a  room  above,  shot 
General  Neill  through  the  head,  as  he  came  near  the 
arch,  and  the  next  moment  the  great  and  gallant  man 
had  fallen  dead  from  his  horse,  and  was  lost  to  the 
regiment.  His  followers  would  have  stayed  to  revenge 
his  death,  but  General  Havelock  said  "  Forward,"  and 
on  they  went. 

They  were  marching  through  one  of  Lucknow's 
principal  streets,  at  each  angle  of  which  batteries  were 
placed,  and  from  doors,  roofs,  windows,  burst  a  storm 
of  fire  ;  but  calmly,  as  though  on  parade,  did  General 
Havelock,  even  now,  walk  his  horse,  and  ever  and 
anon  rose  his  voice,  distinct  and  calm  above  tlie  battle 
roar,  to  urge  on  his  men  ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  mar- 
vellous how  he  escaped  quite  unhurt. 

And  then  the  gate  of  the  Residency  was  reached; 
the  barricades  were  broken  down  ;  and  those  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  spared  to  see  this  happy 
moment,  for  numbers  and  numbers  had  fallen  by 
the  way,  rushed  forward,  and  loud  cheers  pealed 
from  the  garrison,  as  the  officers  and  soldiers 
triumphantly  went  in  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  men,  women,  and  little  children  whom  they  had 
saved. 
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And  the  great  work  was  thus  far  accomplished 
which  General  Havelock  had  undertaken  three  months 
before,  for  the  garrison  at  Lucknow  was  relieved— 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  not  yet  rescued. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   24TH   OF    NOVEMBER,    1 8 57. 

There  was  sadness  in  the  camp  that  September 
night,  when  dear,  brave  comrades  were  missing,  for 
a  vast  number  had  fallen  under  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
very  many  indeed  were  wounded  ;  amongst  the  latter 
the  General's  son,  who  had  been  shot  through  his 
left  arm. 

On  the  following  day,  September  26th,  General 
Havelock  gave  over  the  command  of  the  force  to  Sir 
James  Outram,  and  took  up  a  subordinate  position. 

Sir  James  had  intended  to  take  away  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  garrison  at  once  to  Cawn- 
pore,  but  they  were  so  closely  blockaded  that  this  was 
not  possible,  and  they  too  remained  besieged  in  the 
Residency  for  six  weeks  longer,  until  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell came  to  help  them  out. 

Placed  now  again  in  an  inferior  position,  Have- 
lock did  his  work  as  well,  and  as  cheerfully,  it  would 
seem,  as  he  had  ever  done  it  before. 

When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  did  at  last  arrive  with  a 
large   body  of  troops,  the  three   Generals  were  very 
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glad  to  meet  one  another ;  but  while  General  Have- 
lock  was  congratulating  Sir  Colin  on  his  success  in 
reaching  them,  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Hargood, 
came  in  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had  just  been 
wounded  again,  and  in  spite  of  the  information  General 
Havclock  went  on  talking  to  Sir  Colin  with  great 
composure,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  But 
his  aide-de-camp,  really  knowing  how  anxious  he 
was,  risked  his  own  life  a  second  time  to  go  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  injury  was,  and  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  return  to  the  General,  and  tell  him,  to  his 
great  relief,  that  the  wound  was  not  a  dangerous  one. 

General  Havelock  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderful 
self-command,  and  may  not  this,  perhaps,  be  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  the  perfect  command  he  exer- 
cised over  others — his  having  first  thoroughly  mastered 
the  great  art  of  self-control  ? 

On  the  19th  of  November  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
wife  : — "  The  papers  of  the  26th  of  September  an- 
nounce my  elevation  to  the  Commandership  of  the 
Bath,  for  my  first  three  battles.  I  have  fought  nine 
since.  Dear  Harry  has  been  a  second  time  wounded, 
in  the  same  left  arm.  He  is  in  good  spirits  and  doing 
well.  Love  to  the  children.  I  do  not,  after  all,  see 
my  elevation  in  the  Gazette,  but  Sir  Colin  addresses 
me  as  Sir  Henry  Havelock." 

In  another  letter  he  wrote  : — 

"  We  are  getting  out  our  women  and  children, 
ladies,  and    Martiniere    boys,  which  will  be  a  great 
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load  off  our  minds.  Our  treasure  and  crown-jewels 
also  go  out  to-day."  And  the  General  ended  his  letter 
by  saying  that  reinforcements  were  approaching, 
which  might  alter  the  state  of  affairs.  But  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  did  not  live  to  see  the  alteration  in  the  state 
of  affairs  himself 

He  had  never  given  in  for  a  day,  an  hour,  one 
moment  we  might  say ;  his  strength,  weak  man 
though  he  physically  was,  had  never  yielded  while 
there  was  that  great  work  for  him  to  do  ;  but  ex- 
posure, want,  fatigue,  and,  while  the  blockade  lasted, 
insufficient  food,  were  telling  their  sad  tale  upon  him, 
and  as  disease  laid  her  hold  upon  his  weakened  frame 
there  was  no  strength  left  to  grapple  with  it. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  wounded  were  re- 
moved to  the  Dil-Khoosha,  or  palace  of  the  King  of 
Oudh,  and  Lieutenant  Havelock  stopped  his  litter 
when  leaving  the  Residency  with  the  convoy,  to  say 
"Good-bye"  to  his  father.  The  General  was  then  reading 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  ailing,  but  the  next  morning  was  not  at  all  well. 
He,  however,  became  better  again  after  taking  some 
medicine.  On  the  21st  Lieutenant  Hargood  rode 
down  to  the  camp  for  some  sago  and  arrowroot, 
which  he  also  took,  but  during  the  day  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  became  worse  and  was  then  taken  in  a  litter 
to  the  Dil-Khoosha,  where  a  soldier's  tent  was  pitched 
for  him. 

On  the  22nd  some  of  the  enemy  made  an  attack 
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on  the  Dil-Khoosha,  when  bullets  fell  around  his  tent, 
and  he  had  to  be  removed  to  a  more  sheltered  part. 
That  day  he  also  received  letters  from  home,  which 
cheered  him  a  great  deal.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  ill,  but  still  told  those  around  him  that  he  did 
not  think  he  would  recover. 

The  next  day  a  friend  went  to  inquire  if  he  felt 
better  since  he  had  been  removed  to  the  Dil-Khoosha, 
when  Sir  Henry's  medical  attendant  and  aide-de- 
camp, who  were  lying  down,  whispered  that  he  was 
worse,  pointing  to  the  doolie  on  which  he  lay. 

"  I  approached,"  the  friend  said,  "  and  found 
young  Havelock  seated  on  the  farther  side  upon 
the  ground  by  his  dying  father.  His  wounded  arm 
still  hung  in  a  sling,  but  with  the  other  he  supplied 
all  his  father's  wants.  They  told  me  that  the  General 
would  allow  no  one  to  render  him  any  attendance 
but  his  son.  I  saw  that  to  speak  was  impossible,  and 
sorrowfully  withdrew." 

Two  medical  men,  after  holding  a  consultation, 
said  that  he  was  worse.  He  was  quite  calm  and 
happy,  relying  firmly  on  the  merits  of  his  Saviour, 
and  repeatedly  said,  "  I  die  happy  and  contented." 

Once  he  called  his  son  and  said  to  him,  "  See  how 
a  Christian  can  die."  And  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Sir  James  Outram  went  to  see  him,  he  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  for  forty  years  so  ruled  my  life  that  when 
death  came  I  might  face  it  without  fear." 

He    slept    but    little    that    night,    and    died    ne.xt 
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morning,  November  24th,  1857,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  and  his  death  seemed  to  be  one  of  perfect  peace, 
fuU  of  hope.     The  cause  of  his  death  was  dysentery. 

Ahnost  directly  after  the  General  had  passed 
away,  the  troops  began  to  march  to  the  Alumbagh, 
and  carried  with  them  on  a  litter  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  great  General,  who  had  so  often  not  only  led 
them  to  victory  here,  but  had  also  tried  to  lead  them 
farther  onwards  to  victory  There  whither  he  had  now 
preceded  them.  On  the  low  plain  by  the  Alumbagh 
they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  James  Outram,  Colonel 
Inglis,  and  many  brave  soldiers  who  knew  the  ster- 
ling worth  of  the  leader  they  had  loved  and  lost,  were 
mourners  at  that  lonely  grave  in  far-ofT  India. 

Dr.  Russell,  the  Times  correspondent,  spoke  of 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  in  his  "  Diary  in  India"  as  "  the 
soldier  who  seemed  to  have  started  up  suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  calamity  which  had  befallen 
us,  to  avenge  our  w^rongs." 

On  September  26th  he  had  been  made  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  which  had  pleased  him  very 
much  ;  and.  on  the  27th  of  that  month  a  Major- 
General, 

When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  issued  a  General  Ordei 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
from  headquarters  in  Cawnpore  the  following  month, 
he  called  him  "  a  martyr  to  duty."     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  expressed 
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his  deep  feelings  of  grief  at  the  demise  of  the  late 
lamented  Major- General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B., 
who  died  a  martyr  to  duty  two  days  after  he  had  left 
the  Residency  at  Lucknow. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  would  fain  join  in  that 
expression  of  heartfelt  sorrow. 

"  During  a  long  Indian  career  the  late  Major- 
General  was  ever  distinguished.  The  campaigns  of 
Burmah,  of  Afghanistan,  of  Gwalior,  of  the  Sutlej, 
and,  lastly,  of  this  eventful  year,  testify  to  his  con- 
stant presence  wherever  hard  service  was  to  be  done, 
and  honour  was  to  be  gained. 

"  But  his  march  of  this  year,  from  Allahabad  to 
Cawnpore,  his  frequent  victories,  gained  over  im- 
mensely superior  numbers,  when  he  was  nearly  with- 
out artillery  and  cavalry,  and  almost  destitute  of  the 
means  of  feeding  his  troops,  under  the  sun  of  July 
and  August,  with  cholera  and  fever  in  his  camp  ;  con- 
cluded, as  it  was,  by  the  onslaught  on  and  forced 
entrance  into  Lucknow,  have  established  a  renown 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  history  of  England. 
Such  is  the  glorious  heritage  he  leaves  to  his  children. 
Such  a  life  and  such  a  death  leave  recollections  preg- 
nant with  the  brightest  example  to  the  armies  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Honourable  Company." 

The  "glorious  heritage  of  an  honoured  father's 
name"  was  surely  the  best  legacy  that  the  great  man 
could  leave  to  his  children  ;  but  they  were  also  other- 
wise provided  for. 
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Sir  Ilcniy  Havclock  had  been  wont  to  say  :  "  1 
have  only  two  wishes.  I  pra)-  in  hTe  and  death  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  leave  my  wife  and  children 
provided  for,"  both  of  which  prayers  were  surely  fully 
answered  ;  and  might  he  not  have  glorified  God  in 
death  yet  even  more  fully  by  being  trustful  and 
contented  to  the  very  end,  without  receiving  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  the  answer  to  that  prayer  of 
his  for  others,  or  knowing  that  his  great  deeds  were 
to  meet  with  their  reward  and  redound  to  his  glor}-  ? 

Trustful  as  his  life  had  been,  so  apparently 
was  his  calm,  happy  death,  for  we  hear  of  no  anxious 
thoughts  then  filling  his  loving  heart  with  regard  to 
the  dear  ones  he  was  leaving  behind.  We  hear  only 
the  echo  of  words  such  as  these  borne  to  us  across  the 
wide  ocean  :  "  Sec  how  a  Christian  can  die." 

On  November  26th,  before  news  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock's  death  had  reached  England,  the  title  of 
baronet  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  Her  Majesty 
had  graciously  made  pro\'ision  to  secure  to  him  a 
pension  for  life  of  ^1,000  a  year.  Afterwards  Lady 
Ha\elock  had  the  rank  of  a  baronet's  widow  bestowed 
on  her,  and  the  baronetcy,  which  the  father  did  not 
li\-e  to  receive,  went  to  his  eldest  son.  The  ;!^i,ooo 
a  year  was  also  granted  to  the  widow,  and  an  annuit\', 
or  yearly  sum,  was  given  to  the  present  baronet. 

Sir  Henr}-  Havclock  had  possessed  great  gifts, 
great  talents,  and  seems  to  have  made  good  use 
of  them   all.       And  he   had   evidently  tried  hard   to 
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conquer  the  faults  that  he  had,  for  he  is  said  lo  have 
been  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  yet  one  who  had 
learned  to  exercise  a  perfect  self-control. 

At  all  times,  too,  and  in  all  circumstances,  would 
this  great  General  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of 
strictest  principle. 

It  is  narrated  that  in  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-1,  every  German  soldier  carried  in  his  knapsack  a 
little  biography  of  our  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  to  help  to  incite  them  all  to  be  brave, 
as  he  was,  and  to  neglect  no  part  of  their  duty. 

Side  by  side  with  the  monument  of  Nelson, 
whose  motto  was  "  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,"  stands  another  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Major- General  Sir  Henry 
Kavelock,  reminding  all  who  look  upon  it,  that  not 
only  docs  England  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty, 
but  that  amongst  the  bravest  of  her  men  she  finds 
those  who  do  their  duty. 


Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde. 


CHAPTER    I. 

FIRST     WOUNDS. 

Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  children,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
to  have  had  very  many  little  people  to  love  him,  and 
be  his  friends,  in  return.  And  now,  surely,  many 
another  who  gazes  at  the  kind,  anxious-looking  face, 
the  wrinkled  brow,  the  mass  of  curly  hair,  which  the 
portrait  of  this  Scottish  warrior  shows,  will  want 
more  and  more,  as  he  learns  to  know  the  history  of 
the  good  and  brave  deeds  that  won  for  Lord  Cl}^de 
the  name  of  hero  in  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
Crimea,  and  Indian  Mutiny,  to  be  allowed  to  count 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  too. 

The  child  Colin  was  not  born  a  Campbell,  for  his 
father,  who  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  was  named 
Macliver.  He  married  Agnes  Campbell,  of  good 
Scottish  family,  and  this  son  of  theirs  afterwards  took 
his  mother's  name.  The  Maclivers  having  settled  in 
Glasgow,  here  their  son  Colin  the  eldest  of  the 
E   2 
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family,  who  had  one  brother  and  two  sisters,  was 
born  on  October  20th,  1792.  But  very  httle  seems 
to  be  told  us  of  the  boyhood  of  Lord  Clyde,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  steady,  plodding 
Scottish  boy,  who  had  his  own  patience  and  per- 
severance to  thank  for  his  future  greatness. 

His  first  lessons  were  learned  at  the  High  School 
in  Glasgow  ;  but  he  was  removed  from  there  at  ten 
years  old,  sent  to  England,  and  placed,  by  an  uncle 
on  his  mother's  side,  Colonel  John  Campbell  (who 
took  care  of  him  as  a  boy),  at  the  Royal  Military 
and  Naval  Academy  at  Gosport.  Established  in  the 
year  1791  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Burney,  the 
academy  is  still  carried  on  by  a  younger  son,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  school  is  that  while  Colin  Camp- 
bell remained  there  he  spent  his  holidays  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Burney. 

Many  youths  who  aftenvards  distinguished  them- 
selves were  here  with  him  at  school,  among  others 
the  late  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  entered  the  navy,  and 
then,  fifty  years  after  leaving  Gosport,  became  Lord 
Chancellor.  Old  Gosport  scholars  were  wont  to 
speak  with  the  greatest  pride  of  Colin  Campbell  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  schoolfel- 
lows. 

He  remained  at  this  academy  for  five  years,  and 
when  fifteen  and  a  half  entered  the  army,  receiving  a 
commission  on  May  26th,  1S08,  in  the  Qth  Regiment 
of  Foot.     It  was  at  this  time  that  his  name  became 
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changed,  for  the  Duke  of  York,  supposing  "  the  boy," 
as  he  said,  "  to  be  another  of  the  clan,"  put  it  down 
as  CoHn  Campbell,  which  name  he  afterwards  always 
bore. 

On  both  sides  of  his  family  the  boy  had  relations 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  army,  for  his 
grandfather  Macliver  had  followed  the  Pretender  in 
the  rising  of  1745,  and  had  lost  his  property  on  an 
island  called  I  slay,  in  Argyleshire,  in  consequence  ; 
and  many  a  Campbell  relative  had  carried  arms 
before  him. 

Five  weeks  after  receiving  his  first  commission  he 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and,  in  the  August 
of  the  same  year,  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Vimicra,  in  Portugal,  where  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  Sir  Arthur  Wcllcsley,  defeated  the 
French. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  when  Colin  Camp- 
bell was  with  the  rear  company  of  his  battalion, 
his  captain  called  him,  and,  taking  the  boy's  hand, 
led  him  to  the  front  and  walked  him  up  and  down 
before  the  leading  company,  for  several  minutes,  to 
try  his  nerve  and  accustom  him  to  fire,  for  he  was 
then  in  full  view  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had 
begun  to  play  upon  our  troops.  Then,  letting  go  of 
Colin  Campbell's  hand,  the  captain  told  him  to  join 
his  company ;  and  his  object  had  been  attained, 
for  the  boy  had  gained  confidence.  In  later  years 
General    Shadwell    tells   us  fin  his    most    interesting 
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biography  of  Lord  Clyde,  from  which  many  of  his 
sayings  and  great  doings  recorded  in  this  volume 
have  beeji  gathered,  and  the  letters  and  speeches 
have  been  taken)  that  he  said  to  him,  "  It  was 
the  greatest  kindness  that  could  have  been  shown 
me  at  such  a  time,  and  through  life  I  have  felt 
grateful  for  it." 

After  this  battle  he  was  transferred  from  the  2nd 
to  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  9th  Foot,  to  go  to  Spain 
with  Sir  John  Moore,  to  help  to  drive  the  French 
from  Spanish  territory. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Colin  Camp- 
bell to  be  gazetted  to  this  regiment,  for  Sir  John 
Moore  trained  his  soldiers  so  very  well,  and  was  the 
institutor  of  some  of  the  best  maxims  of  war.  His 
officers  had  to  learn  and  share  the  soldiers'  duties, 
till,  by  doing  so,  they  felt  more  interest  in  their 
soldiers,  who  also,  in  return,  looked  upon  them  in  the 
light  of  protectors  and  friends. 

The  lad,  for  he  was  then  about  seventeen,  took  part 
in  1809  in  the  great  retreat  to  Corunna.  This  retreat 
was  found  to  be  necessary,  as  Napoleon  was  advancing 
with  the  very  large  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  which 
Sir  John  Moore  felt,  with  his  small  detachment,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  encounter.  Colin  Campbell 
used  to  tell  his  friends  how  he  had  to  march  with 
bare  feet  some  time  before  he  reached  Corunna,  be- 
cause the  soles  of  his  boots  had  quite  worn  away,  and 
he  had   no  chance  of  replacing  them;  and  when  he 
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arrived  on  board  ship  he  could  not  take  them  off,  as, 
through  not  having  been  able  to  do  so  for  so  long  a 
time,  the  leather  had  stuck  to  the  flesh  of  his  legs,  and 
he  had  to  soak  them  in  very  hot  water  to  have  the 
leather  cut  away  in  strips,  which  brought  the  skin 
away  with  it,  and  all  this  hardship  was  aggravated  by 
the  march  taking  place  in  cold  winter,  till  many  of 
the  men  became  so  exhausted  on  the  march  that 
numbers  died,  and  others  were  taken  prisoners.  It 
was  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  as  we  know,  that 
Sir  John  INIoore  so  bravely  fell,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Colin  Campbell's  regiment  had  the  honour  of  dig- 
ging his  grave,  and  laying  the  great  man  to  his  rest 
on  the  ramparts. 

In  the  summer  of  1809  Colin  Campbell  was  un- 
fortunately attacked  by  a  fever,  which  very  often 
troubled  him  during  his  life,  for  he  and  his  battalion 
were  sent  with  the  force  that  had^been  told  off 
to  attack  Antwerp,  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  were  there  stationed  in  such  marshy  land 
that  very  many  of  this  battalion  died  there,  and  the 
rest  had  to  return  that  same  summer  to  England. 

In  181 1  Colin  Campbell  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Barossa,  which  brought  him  into  very  favourable 
notice.  The  battles  of  Tariffa,  Taragona,  Vittoria, 
San  Sebastian,  and  Bidassoa  followed,  and  he  took 
part  in  them  all.  At  the  assault  of  San  Sebastian  he 
led  the  storming  party,  and  received  two  wounds. 
First  he  was  shot  through  the  right  hip,  and  tumbled 
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down  the  steep  breach.  Rising-,  and  going  up  the 
breach  once  more,  he  was  shot  in  the  left  thigh,  and 
so  brave  was  he  that  after  the  battle  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  general  in  command,  in  his  despatch  to 
Lord  Wellington,  said :  "  I  beg  to  recommend  to 
your  lordship  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  the  9th,  who 
led  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  breach." 

The  battle  of  San  Sebastian  was  on  July  25th, 
1813,  and  when,  the  following  September,  Colin 
Campbell's  division  marched  farther  on,  his  wounds 
were  not  healed,  so  he  was  left  behind  in  hospital ; 
but  thinking  that  another  engagement  was  likely  to 
take  place,  he  and  a  fellow  officer  escaped  from  the 
hospital  without  leave,  and  with  difficulty  found  their 
way  to  their  division,  and  took  part  in  the  action  of 
Bidassoa  the  next  day,  where  Colin  Campbell  was  once 
more  badly  wounded.  Both  officers  were  reproved 
by  Colonel  Cameron,  their  superior  officer,  though,  on 
account  of  their  bravery,  they  were,  as  we  can  well 
imagine,  soon  forgiven.  But  after  that  battle  Colin 
Campbell  did  no  more  duty  with  this  9th  regiment, 
because  of  his  wounds,  from  which  he  did  not  now 
recover  for  a  long  while,  and  he  soon  had  to  go  home 
to  England  on  leave  of  absence.  In  reward  for  his 
services  he  was,  however,  made  captain,  without 
purchase,  of  the  60th  regiment,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  having  served  a  little  over  five  in 
the  army.     He  carried  with  him,  we   are  told,  a  letter 
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to  the  Horse  Guards,  recommending  him  as  "  a  most 
gallant  and  meritorious  young  officer." 

Colin  Campbell  had  no  private  means  of  his  own, 
so  had  only  had  his  small  pay  as  lieutenant  upon  which 
to  live,  but  he  always  seems  to  have  been  most  anxious 
to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  to  have  also  gone  without 
every  luxury  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  afford, 
even  when  the  temptation  to  do  otherwise  was  very 
great ;  and  so  soon  as  he  received  a  captain's  pay  he 
made  his  father  an  allowance  of  between  ^^"30  and  £\o 
a  year.  His  leave  of  absence  he  spent  with  his 
uncle.  Colonel  Campbell,  and  now  received  a  pension 
oi £\Q>o  a  year  in  consequence  of  his  wounds;  but  he 
still  suffered  so  much  from  them  a  year  afterwards 
that  when  he  then  joined  his  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia 
he  had  to  come  home  once  more;  and  during  seven 
years,  from  18 19  to  1826,  that  he  spent  in  the  West 
Indies  as  a  staff-officer,  they  often  gave  him  trouble, 
when  also  from  time  to  time  he  was  attacked  with  his 
old  fever.  But  on  the  whole  he  withstood  the  hot  climate 
very  well,  especially  as  he  was  five  years  of  the  time 
in  unhealthy  Demerara,  where,  in  1823,  he  quelled  a 
negro  insurrection.  He  seems  to  have  had  really  a 
strong  constitution,  and  to  have  been  wise  enough  to 
take  every  proper  care  to  preserve  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1825  he  became  a  major  b> 
purchase,  a  friend  kindly  lending  him  most  of  the 
money  to  obtain  the  commission.  Being  a  major 
made    it    necessary    for    him    to    give    up    his    staff 
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appointment,  so  he  returned  in  1826  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  letter  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  which  spoke  of  his  services  in  the  West  Indies 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Major  Campbell  joined  the  depot  of  the  21st 
Regiment,  at  Windsor,  afterwards  going  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  then  to  Ireland,  with  it.  In  the  year 
183 1,  five  years  later,  the  major  was  very  anxious  to 
purchase  his  lieutenant-colonelcy^  and  some  relations 
of  his  mother's  kindly  offered  to  help  him  to  do  this, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  he  was 
able  to  make  the  purchase,  and  then  he  could  only 
obtain  an  unattached  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  en- 
forced for  some  time  an  idleness  that  he  did  not  like  at 
all.  Having  received  his  first  commission  in  1808,  and 
it  being  now  the  year  1832,  he  had  served  in  the  army 
about  five  and  twenty  years,  and  was  forty  years  old. 

He  now  went  to  Germany,  where  he  determined 
to  spend  a  quiet  time  and  master  the  German  lan- 
guage. But  as  soon  as  he  had  made  these  arrange- 
ments he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  advising 
him  to  return  to  England,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  his  being  employed  in  a  service  in  Spain. 
Always  ready  to  obey  a  call  at  a  moment's  notice, 
Colin  Campbell  went  back  to  England  the  next 
evening,  but  he  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
employment,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a  very  weary, 
anxious  time  in  London,  longing  for  attachment  to 
some  regiment,  and  active  service. 
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At  last  the  long  looked  for  appointment  came. 
His  first  regiment,  Sir  John  Moore's  9th  Foot,  had 
been  ordered  to  India,  and  he  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  it ;  but  although  he  wrote 
in  his  journal,  "  Gazetted  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  gallant  and  good  old  9th  regiment  on  8th 
May,  1835,  in  which  I  had  received  my  first  com- 
mission on  May  26th,  1808,  and  in  which  I  served 
until  promoted  to  a  company  in  the  60th  regiment 
on  November  9th,  18 13,"  a  few  days  later,  the 
general,  Sir  John  Cameron,  was  saying  how  dis- 
appointed he  was  to  have  heard  that  Campbell, 
whom  he  had  been  so  very  glad  to  welcome  back 
into  the  9th,  had  exchanged  into  the  98th  regiment. 

The  reason  for  making  the  exchange  had  been 
that  the  98th  had  nearly  ended  her  foreign  service 
and  would  now  remain  in  England,  and  after  well 
considering  the  matter,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell 
decided  that  it  was  wiser  for  him  to  remain  there  and 
keep  his  health  than  go  to  India,  receive  much  more 
pay,  but  in  all  probability  have  a  return  of  the  Deme- 
rara  fever  and  trouble  with  his  San  Sebastian  wounds, 
if  not  lose  his  health  altogether. 

During  the  iow  weeks'  leave  of  absence  that  he 
now  had,  until  the  return  of  his  regiment,  he  again 
visited  Germany,  and  upon  his  return  to  London 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Eyre,  of  the  9Sth, 
who  became  one  of  his  best  and  dearest  friends.  He 
had  come  up  from  his  depot  on  a  v.'sit  to  the  capital, 
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and  now  gave  all  the  information  he  could  with  regard 
to  his  new  regiment  to  Colonel  Campbell,  who  in  the 
summer  of  1837  assumed  command  of  the  98th, 
which  regiment  very  soon  seems  to  have  begun  to 
profit  by  the  extra  good  training  that  he  himself  had 
had  in  the  9th  Foot. 

He  quickly  won  both  love  and  respect  from  those 
under  his  command,  for  although  he  was  very  stern, 
when  stern  discipline  was  required,  he  was  a  most 
kind  and  considerate  commander,  and  made  officers 
and  soldiers  alike  feel  proud  to  serve  under  him.  He 
required  no  punctuality  and  obedience  from  the 
soldier  that  he  did  not  enforce  from  the  officer,  and 
none  from  the  officer  that  he  did  not  practise  himself 
He  would  sympathise,  too,  with  their  different  oc- 
cupations, until,  through  him,  a  good  feeling  spread 
through  all  ranks  of  the  regiment,  and,  to  set  an 
example  to  his  officers  to  regularly  pay  their  mess 
expenses,  we  hear  of  his  being  most  frugal  and  econo- 
mical himself  Habits  of  drunkenness  he  also  tried 
to  put  down,  and  was  very  careful  of  the  health  of  his 
men,  sparing  them  all  unnecessary  fatigue. 

In  General  Shad  well's  "Life  of  Lord  Clyde,"  we 
read  an  interesting  anecdote  to  show  the  discipline 
and  order  perfected  in  the  98th.  During  one  of  its 
long  marches  from  Hull  to  Newcastle,  before  rail- 
roads were  introduced,  a  halt  was  made  one 
Sunday  at  York,  where  accommodation  had  been 
provided  at  an  inn  for  the  troops.    Sir  Charles  Napier, 
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returning  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  north,  ar- 
rived by  the  coach,  and  also  went  to  the  same  inn  for 
refreshment  where  Coh"n  Campbell  was  billeted  (a 
billet  is  a  ticket  directing  soldiers  where  they  are  to 
lodge).  Sir  Charles  asked  a  bugler  at  the  door 
if  the  commanding  officer  were  inside,  and  at 
once  introduced  himself.  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  sa}-ing  that  the  coach  stopped  so  many  minutes 
for  dinner,  he  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  collect 
the  men  under  arms  during  that  time.  Colin  Camp- 
bell quickly  answered  "  Yes."  The  assembly  was 
sounded,  the  men  collected  in  front  of  the  inn,  and 
directly  after  his  dinner,  Sir  Charles  Napier  inspected 
the  troops,  and  as  the  horses  were  put  to,  just  as  he 
had  finished  the  last  company,  he  mounted  the  box, 
exclaiming,  "That's  what  I  call  inspecting  a  regi- 
ment." This  was  in  the  3^ear  1839,  and  was  not  only 
Colin  Campbell's  first,  but  a  most  satisfactory,  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Charles  Napier. 


CHAPTER   H. 

COMMAND   OF   THE  98TH    REGIMENT. 

Two  years  later  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  anotlier 
opportunity  of  congratulating  this  regiment  and  her 
commander,  for  in  May,  1841,  before  the  gSth  left 
Newcastle,  he  made  the  half-yearly  inspection,  when 
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the  ceremony  was  a  most  interesting  one,  as  he  pre- 
sented them  at  the  same  time  with  their  new 
colours. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  98th,"  he  then  said,  "  it  is  a 
proud  thing  to  present  600  British  soldiers  with  those 
splendid  standards,  under  which  they  are  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  country — a  country  that  will  bear  no 
baseness,  a  people  that  exult  in  the  'achievements  of 
their  warriors.  These  colours,  I  well  know,  will  never 
be  abandoned  by  the  98th.  The  first  colour  is  that 
of  the  Queen,  which  represents  the  honour  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  of  the  navy  and  army,  which  has 
guarded  its  glory  untarnished  and  refulgent  for  a 
thousand .  years.  As  the  Queen's  colour  represents 
the  general  renown  of  the  whole  army,  so  does  the 
regimental  colour  represent  the  immediate  and  parti- 
cular glory  of  the  regiment.     .     .     . 

"  Regiments  are  the  real,  constant,  and  integral 
parts  of  which  the  British  army  is  composed.  To 
these  celebrated  battalions  has  England  confided  the 
honour  of  her  arms.  Bravely  have  they  responded 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  more  so  in  this,  than 
in  any  former  age  ;  for  never  before  did  they  en- 
counter so  noble  and  fierce  a  warrior  as  Napoleon, 
never  before  were  they  led  by  so  great  a  general  as 
Wellington,  In  presenting  to  you  these  colours, 
soldiers,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  we 
all  enter  the  British  service  of  our  own  free  will.  We 
are  not  slaves  forced   into   the  ranks  by  a  despot ;  we 
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are  free  men  who  enlist  from  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism. 

"  We  swear  before  God  and  man  to  be  true  to  our 
colours,  round  which  we  are  bound  to  rally.  To 
break  such  a  solemn  oath  is  to  dissolve  the  ties  of 
military  society.  A  deserter  is  a  scoundrel,  who  be- 
trays his  God,  his  Queen,  his  country,  and  his  com- 
rades. He  betrays  his  Creator,  because  he  swears  in 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  truth  to  be  true,  and  he  is 
false.  He  betrays  his  Queen,  because  he  swears  to 
stand  by  his  colours,  and  he  abandons  them.  He  be- 
trays his  country,  because  she  pays  him,  she  feeds 
him,  she  clothes  him,  she  arms  him,  and  he  deserts. 
He  betrays  his  comrades,  because  by  desertion  he 
throws  that  duty  upon  them  which  he  has  sworn  to 
do  himself  Soldiers,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  sen- 
sible and  right-minded  men,  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  address,  to  admonish  the  young  and  thoughtless 
against  the  disgrace  of  desertion  ;  I  say  '  disgrace,'  be- 
cause no  honourable  man  can  think  without  shame 
and  sorrow,  of  seeing  the  British  uniform  paraded  in 
a  felon's  jail.  That  noble  red  uniform,  so  admired  by 
our  friends,  so  dreaded  by  our  enemies  !  That  uniform 
which  Wolfe  and  Abercromby  and  Moore  shed  their 
life's  blood  to  honour !  Shall  this  be  seen  herding  in 
a  felon's  jail  ?  The  very  thought  of  it  is  disgusting  to 
the  heart  of  a  soldier,  and  I  will  turn  from  it  to  a  sub- 
ject that  is  more  grateful  to  my  feelings,  and  speak  of 
the  beautiful  regiment  which  is   before  me;  and  in 
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truth  I  know  of  nothing  which  makes  a  perfect  regi- 
ment, that  the  98th  does  not  possess.  Young  and 
hardy  soldiers,  steady  and  resokite  non-commissioned 
officers,  enterprising  and  honourable  officers,  the 
whole  well  knowing  and  well  doing  their  duties  ;  and 
above  all,  because  it  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
machine,  an  able  and  experienced  soldier  at  your 
head.  When  I  say  this,  I  pay  no  vain  and  empty 
compliments.  It  is  not  in  my  disposition  to  say  such 
things  without  foundation. 

"  Of  the  abilities  for  command  which  }^our  chief 
possesses,  your  own  magnificent  regiment  is  a  proof. 
Of  his  gallantry  in  action,  hear  what  history  says,  for 
I  like  to  read  to  5'ou  of  such  deeds,  and  of  such  men  ; 
it  stimulates  young  soldiers  to  deeds  of  similar  dar- 
ing." Sir  Charles  Napier  then  read  the  account  of 
Colin  Campbell's  attempt  to  mount  the  breach  of 
San  Sebastian  on  25th  July,  1813.  .  .  '"It  was  in 
vain  that  Colin  Campbell,  breaking  through  the 
tumultuous  crowd  with  the  survivors  of  his  chosen  de- 
tachment, mounted  the  ruins.  Twice  he  ascended, 
twice  he  was  wounded,  and  all  around  him  died. ' 
There,"  continued  Sir  Charles  Napier,  "  there  stands 
Colin  Campbell,  and  well  I  know  that  should  need 
be,  the  soldiers  of  the  gSth  would  follow  him  as 
boldly  as  did  those  gallant  men  of  the  glorious  9th, 
who  fell  fighting  around  him  in  the  breaches  of  San 
Sebastian. 

"  Soldiers  !  young,    well-drilled,  high-couraged  as 
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you  are,  and  led  by  such  a  commander  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell,  I  must,  and  do,  feel  proud  to  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  you  with  these  splendid 
colours,  confident  that  if  the  day  of  trial  comes,  and 
come  I  think  it  must,  they  will  be  seen  waving  victo- 
riously in  the  smoke  of  battle,  as  the  98th  forges  with 
fire  and  steel  its  onward  course  through  the  combat. 
War  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  ;  it  is  a  scourge  and 
curse  upon  nations.  It  falls  not  so  heavily  upon 
soldiers — it  is  our  calling  ;  but  its  horrors  alight  upon 
the  poor,  upon  the  miserable,  upon  the  unhappy, 
upon  those  who  feel  the  expense  and  the  suffering, 
but  have  not  the  glory.  War  is  detestable,  and  not 
to  be  desired  by  a  nation  ;  but  if  it  comes,  then  I  will 
welcome  it  as  the  day  of  glory  for  the  young  and 
gallant  army  of  England,  and  among  the  rest  for 
those  brave  men  who  will  fight  under  the  consecrated 
banners  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  of  present- 
ing to  the  98th  Regiment." 

But  in  the  following  year  dreadful  sickness  came 
to  this  "  beautiful  regiment,"  and  one  by  one  her 
young  and  gallant  men  were  swept  away  even  by 
hundreds.  The  98th  was  ordered  to  China,  and  ar- 
riving at  Chin-kiang-foo  in  very  hot  summer,  in  thick 
European  clothing,  many  were  at  once  struck  down 
by  sunstroke,  their  commander  amongst  them,  though 
he  happily  soon  recovered. 

Many  others  were  seized  with  cholera,  till  the 
troopship  Belicisle,  which   had    brought  them  hither, 
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was  soon  made  into  a  floating  hospital,  and  the 
sickness  continued  to  attack  the  regiment  for  a  long 
time. 

Every  possible  care  was  taken  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  of  the  survivors,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  terrible  grief  to  him  to  watch  these  splendid, 
well-trained  soldiers,  of  whom  he  had  been  so  justly 
proud,  thus  to  fall  ill  and  one  after  another  die.  In 
eighteen  months  we  read  that  he  had  lost  432 
men.  He  suffered  on  and  off  repeatedly  also 
from  fever  himself,  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
lessened  his  duties,  and  he  was  so  abstemious  and 
careful  in  his  diet,  that  he  quickly  recovered  from 
his  attacks. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
England  and  China,  in  August,  1842,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Opium  war,  the  small  island  of  Hong- 
kong, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canton,  was  ceded  to 
the  English,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  was 
appointed  Commandant  of  that  island,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  universal  favourite  with  the 
English  and  Chinese  residents.  He  was  then  made 
Commander  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1843,  at  which  time  he 
had  served  thirty-five  years  in  the  army,  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

He  obtained  permission,  when  later  on  he  was, 
as  brigadier  of  the  second  class,  in  command  ot 
Chusan,  a  healthier  part  of  China,  more  in  the  north, 
thither    to    remove    the   gSth    from     her     unhealthy 
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quarters  in  Hongkong,  which  he  did  earl}'  in  the  \-ear 
1845,  and  the  men  very  soon  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
better  climate. 

By  now  Colonel  Campbell  had  not  only  made 
provision  for  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  also  making  a 
yearly  allowance,  but  for  his  father  as  well,  should  he 
die  before  them  ;  and,  although  he  often  longed  for 
rest  and  repose,  and  to  save  money  for  that  purpose, 
yet  he  never  seems  to  have  saved  for  himself  when 
others  could  benefit  by  his  spending ;  and  was 
glad,  against  his  own  inclination,  to  remain  abroad, 
so  as  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  those  dependent 
on  him.  His  incessant  care  of  and  self-denial  for 
others  was  a  beautiful  trait  in  this  great  soldier's 
character. 

At  some  expense  he  had  now  at  Chusan  a  little 
house  fitted  up  for  himself  in  the  cantonment,  so  as 
to  be  near  to  the  regiment,  and  while  there  he  wrote 
in  his  journal : — "  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Disposer  of  all 
goodness  for  my  good  fortune  in  having  been  so  much 
favoured  in  being  sent  to  Chusan." 

Fever  and  ague  every  now  and  then  returning, 
would  bring  with  them  great  depression  at  times, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  was 
evidently  most  natural  to  him. 

On   March  5th,    1846,  this  entry  was  in  Colonel 

Campbell's    diary  : — "  Anniversary  of   Barossa.      An 

old  story — thirty-five  years  ago.     Thank  God  for  all 

His   goodness   to    me  !      Although    I    have    suffered 
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much  from  ill-health  and  in  many  ways,  I  am  still 
as  active  as  any  man  in  the  regiment,  and  quite  as 
able  as  the  youngest  to  go  through  fatigue." 

And  what  about  the  beloved  98th  Regiment 
by  now?  This  we  find — that  in  1847  the  zeal  of 
her  Colonel  had  once  more  brought  her  to  a  very 
faultless  condition ;  and,  with  reference  to  a  toast 
that  was  proposed  for  him  at  mess  after  an  inspec- 
tion, before  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  regiment  to  go 
to  Lahore,  there  to  take  command  as  brigadier 
of  the  second  class,  Colonel  Campbell  writes  in  his 
journal  : — "  I  could  not  speak  with  indifference,  and 
my  manner  could  not  conceal  my  deep  anxiety  re- 
specting a  corps  in  which  I  had  served  so  long.  I 
begged  that,  if  their  old  Colonel  had  been  sometimes 
anxious  and  impatient  with  them,  they  would  have 
the  kindness  to  think  of  their  exertions,  and  the 
satisfactory  feeling  which  that  recollection  would 
occasion,  and  to  forget  the  manner  and  impatience 
of  one  who  had  no  other  thought  or  object  in  life  but 
to  add  to  their  honour  and  reputation  collectively  and 
individually." 

His  naturally  quick  temper  seems  often  to  have 
been  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  Colin  Campbell  ; 
but  perhaps  the  great  man  shows  us  his  greatness  as 
much  in  his  sorrow  for,  and  acknowledgment  of,  this 
weakness,  as  in  all  his  brave  deeds.  "  I  wish  I  had 
not  allowed  my  temper  to  beat  me,"  he  writes  in  one 
part   of  his  journal  ;    "  but   I    am    too  old,   I    fear,  to 
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change  my  bad  ways  and  habits,  and  this  heat  of 
temper  has  ahvays  told  against  me." 

Then,  again,  we  read  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  entries  of  "  having  forgotten  himself,"  and  that 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  his  diary-books  he  wrote  in 
French  : — "  It  is  very  seldom  that  what  we  say  in  a 
moment  of  passion  does  not  cause  us  regret."  But 
he  must  have  been  very  gentle,  too,  for  children  to  be 
his  especial  pets  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
polite  and  courteous  towards  ladies,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  them. 

Colonel  Campbell  had  worked  off  another  load 
from  his  mind,  for  by  now  he  was  nearly  free  from  all 
money  obligations,  and  to  be  in  any  debt  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  him.  Another  anxiet}^, 
however,  befel  him.  His  eyesight  for  a  time  became 
defective,  but  with  care  and  medical  treatment  this 
trouble  passed  away. 

The  Sikhs,  or  native  soldiers  of  the  Punjab,  now 
threatening  to  rise  against  British  authority,  Colonel 
Campbell  was  soon  very  busy  taking  precautions  to 
put  them  down.  He  took  active  part  in  October, 
1848,  in  the  battle  of  Ramnuggur,  that  same  battle  in 
which  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Havelock's  eldest 
brother  William  lost  his  life,  and  then  at  Chillian- 
wallah,  where  he  himself  was  wounded  again. 

An  interesting  incident  is  told  of  one  of  these 
wounds.  An  enemy  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  Colonel 
Campbell's  right  arm,  but  he  only  found  out  the  next 
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morning,  when  he  was  being  helped  by  his  junior 
aide-de-camp  to  take  off  his  clothes  in  his  tent,  that 
he  had  also  a  bruise  under  the  lowest  rib  in  his  right 
side.  After  that  a  hole  was  found  in  the  lower  pocket 
of  a  waistcoat  which  he  had  once  promised  a  lady, 
who  had  made  it  for  him,  that  he  would  always  wear 
when  he  had  ague.  His  aides-de-camp  had  in  fun 
put  a  small  pocket-pistol  in  that  pocket  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  handle  of  which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  his  watch  had  also  been  broken  by  the  shot ; 
and  the  seeming  accidental  circumstance  of  his  having 
worn  that  waistcoat  and  carried  the  pistol  in  its 
pocket  had,  humanly  speaking,  saved  his  life. 

Colonel  Campbell  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
kind  and  considerate  towards  people,  but  towards 
animals  also,  for  we  are  told  that  after  the  battle  of 
Chillianwallah  he  found  that  his  horse  was  ill  and 
could  not  eat,  whereupon  he  had  it  brought  into  his 
own  tent,  where  it  remained  for  the  whole  of  fort}'- 
eight  hours,  until  a  veterinary  surgeon  could  be 
brought  to  it.  When  he  arrived  he  found  that  the 
poor  horse  had  been  Vv^ounded  in  the  mouth. 

But  the  Colonel  still  longed  for  home  and  rest, 
and  wrote  during  these  Sikh  wars  to  his  sister 
Alicia,  who  was  two  years  younger  than  himself, 
in  these  words  : — "  If  it  should  please  God  to  take 
me  through  this  war,  I  hope  my  circumstances  will 
admit  of  my  return  to  England  in  course  of  another 
year.      I   must   say,    however,    that    I   never   entered 
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action    with  a  lighter  and  happier  heart  than   upon 
the  recent  occasions,  for  I  had  )-ou  provided  for." 

Towards  the  end  of  1849,  Sir  CoHn  Campbell  was 
ap;:3inted  to  the  command  of  Peshawur.  Yes,  Sir 
CoHn  Campbell  now,  because,  when  the  Sikh  wars 
ended,  for  his  great  services  during  them,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  second  grade  of  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Bath,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Sir.  And  when 
Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  to  his  friend  to  congratulate 
him  upon  this  promotion,  he  said  that  "  No  man  had 
won  it  better,  and  he  hoped  he  would  long  wear  the 
spurs," 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE   CRIMEA   AND   THRICE    HOME   TO   ENGLAND. 

Sir  Colin  Camlbell  had  a  great  love,  veneration, 
and  respect  for  Sir  Charles  Napier,  \\\\o  was  then 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  India,  and  he,  on 
his  part,  seems  quite  as  much  to  have  appreciated  the 
merits  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  once  after  the  latter 
had  had  a  rather  severe  attack  of  fever,  he  said  that  if 
he  were  to  vacate  the  command  of  Peshawur,  there  was 
no  one  upon  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands  to  replace 
him.  But  Sir  Charles  in  1850,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his  friend,  resigned  his  command  of  the  forces  in 
India,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Gomm,  and 
two  years  later  Sir  Colin  resigned  his  command  also. 
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Since  he  had  been  at  Peshawur  he  had  deservedly 
won  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  classes,  as  he  had  be- 
fore won  them  in  Hongkong,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  dined  with  a  regiment  stationed  there,  these 
men,  whom  he  had  once  led  and  commanded  in  the 
field,  showed  him  every  honour  that  they  could. 

He  was  induced  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  the 
command  of  Peshawur,  because  of  displeasure  that 
the  Governor-General  had  expressed  with  regard  to 
his  movements.  The  reason  he  gave,  and  a  very 
good  one  for  the  step  he  was  taking,  was  failure  of 
health,  and  having  now  been  in  active  service  in  India 
for  eleven  consecutive  years,  it  was  surely  high  time 
that  he  should  pay  some  attention  to  that,  and  his 
medical  advisers  also  said  that  it  was  urgent  that  he 
should  leave  India  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  then  in  England, 
having  read  what  the  Indian  papers  had,  as  he  evi- 
dently thought,  most  unjustly  written  of  Sir  Colin's 
conduct,  with  regard  to  these  causes  of  displeasure, 
sided  with  him  entirely ;  but  it  must  have  seemed 
hard  to  his  loving,  generous  nature,  to  have  been  by 
some  so  unthankful ly  treated. 

It  was  March,  1853,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
now  sixty  years  of  age,  arrived  in  England  once 
more.  How  gladly  he  must  have  been  welcomed 
by  his  relations  and  friends ;  but  as  to  the  little 
friends  whom  he  had  left  behind  eleven  years  ago, 
surelv  manv  of  them  must   have   p-]-own  almost  out 
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of  his  recollection,  though  he  is  said  to  have  had  so 
good  a  memory,  that  after  ever  so  many  years,  if  he 
saw  a  man,  he  could  tell  him  his  name  and  in  what 
regiment  and  rank  he  had  served,  so  perhaps  he  did 
not  forget  them,  and  certainly  all  the  children  friends, 
who  had  been  old  enough  eleven  years  ago  to  re- 
member anybody,  would  now  remember  him. 

After  Sir  Colin's  resignation  of  Peshawur  he  was 
once  more  senior  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  98th  Regi- 
ment, but  on  reaching  England  he  retired  on  half- 
pay  and  visited  his  friends,  amongst  others  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  A  great  grief  befel  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
during  that  brief  holiday,  for  this  dear  friend,  and 
former  chief,  then  died  in  the  August  of  1853,  ^vhen 
he  was  one  of  the  mourners  at  his  grave. 

But  the  holiday  of  rest,  though  yearned  for  so 
long,  was  indeed  brief,  for  early  in  the  following  year 
(1854)  Sir  Colin  was  called  upon  to  go  to  the  Crimea 
in  command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  there,  with  the 
allied  armies  of  England,  France,  and  Turkey,  to 
defend  Turkey  against  the  inroads  that  Russia  was 
making  upon  her.  His  Highland  brigade  was  to 
consist  of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Plighlanders, 
and  to  form  the  left  wing  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
division. 

In  July,  1854,  he  was  made  a  Major-General,  and 
in  the  September  following,  the  battle  of  Alma,  the 
first  of  these  Crimean  battles,  was  fought.  It  took  its 
name  from  the   river  Alma,  that  had  to  be  crossed 
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before  the  troops  could  ascend  the  heights  on  which 
the  Russians  had  intrenched  themselves  and  secured 
their  batteries  ;  and  at  this  battle  Sir  Colin  and  his 
Highlanders  very  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

Having  forded  the  river,  which  was  already  dyed 
red  with  the  blood  of  wounded  British  soldiers,  he  led 
his  brigade  up  the  left  of  the  steep  heights  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  memorable  20th  of  September,  1854, 
the  Guards  ascending  on  the  right.  First  telling  his 
staff  not  to  follow  him,  Sir  Colin  called  to  the  42nd, 
"Forward,  42nd!"  and  they,  the  "Black  Watch," 
went  with  their  leader  up  the  heights  to  ascertain  the 
enemy's  position.  His  horse  was  twice  struck  while 
he  was  surveying  it,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
hurt.  The  42nd  swiftly  climbed  the  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  Russian  batteries  were  described  as 
"  vomiting  down  fire,"  and  Sir  Colin  was  about  to 
engage  against  twelve  battalions  with  only  three. 
The  79th  next  came  following  in  the  rear,  when  the 
chief  lifted  his  hat  as  a  signal  for  the  93  rd  to  come  on 
too,  when  they  also  rushed  up  the  hill-side,  which 
soon  re-echoed  with  glad,  confident  shouts. 

The  Guards  and  Highlanders  dashed  forward, 
crossed  bayonets  with  the  Russians,  and  the  latter 
turned  and  fled  to  the  top  of  the  heights,  which  our 
troops  had  not  yet  reached.  Followed  by  them,  they 
were  soon  utterly  routed,  and  galloping  off,  left  their 
position.  The  Guards  and  the  Highlanders  were  each 
anxious   to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  Russian  redoubt, 
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"and,"  we  are  told,  "the  brave  old  Sir  Colin,  far 
ahead  of  his  men,  shouted  to  them,  with  heroic  emu- 
lation, '  We'll  hae  none  but  Highland  bonnets  here  ! '  " 
and  the  Highlanders  "  rushed  into  the  battery  like 
lions."  "  Sir  Colin's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  when 
its  rider  instantly  mounted  the  charger  of  Lieutenant 
Shadwell,  his  aide-de-camp. 

"Campbell's  charger,"  Kinglake  says,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  War  in  the  Crimea,"  "  twice  wounded 
already,  but  hitherto  not  much  hurt,  was  now  struck 
by  a  shot  into  the  heart.  Without  a  stumble  or  a 
plunge,  the  horse  sank  down  gently  to  the  earth  and 
was  dead." 

Most  of  the  Russians  had  now  fled,  those  that 
remained  were  killed,  and  at  five  o'clock  that  Sep- 
tember evening  the  allied  armies  were  in  possession 
of,  and  had  taken  in  three  hours,  a  strong  position, 
which  in  the  morning  the  Russians,  when  they  occu- 
pied it,  had  thought  impregnable. 

It  was  a  grand,  but  to  the  Russians  a  terrifying, 
sight  to  see  Sir  Colin's  splendid  Highlanders  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  for  they  were  men  of  great  height,  and 
wore  a  strange  dress,  with  large  waving  plumes  hang- 
ing from  their  caps.  "  We  thought,"  some  of  the 
Russians  said,  "  that  we  had  come  to  fight  men,  but 
we  found  devils  in  petticoats." 

Very  eager,  very  impetuous,  as  well  as  very  brave, 
were  those  men  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and  King- 
*  "History  of  War  with  Russia."     By  Henry  Tyrrell. 
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lake  tells  us  how  the  chief,  before  the  battle  began, 
gave  them  this  warning  : — "  Sir  Colin,"  we  read,  "  had 
spoken  to  his  brigade  a  iow  words  while  they  were 
still  in  column,  words  simple  and,  for  the  most  part, 
workmanlike,  yet  touched  with  the  fire  of  warlike 
sentiment. 

"  '  Now,  men,'  he  said,  '  you  are  going  into  action. 
Remember  this  :  whoever  is  wounded — I  don't  care 
what  his  rank  is — whoever  is  wounded  must  lie  where 
he  falls  till  the  bandsmen  come  to  attend  to  him. 
No  soldiers  must  go  carrying  off  wounded  men.  If 
any  soldier  does  such  a  thing,  his  name  shall  be  stuck 
up  in  his  parish  church.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about 
firing.  Your  officers  will  tell  you  when  it  is  time 
to  open  fire.  Be  steady.  Keep  silence.  Fire  low. 
Now,  men,  the  army  will  watch  us  ;  make  me  proud 
of  the  Highland  Brigade.'  And,"  Kinglake  adds, 
"  those  who  know  the  old  soldier  can  tell  how  his 
voice  would  falter,  the  while  his  features  were  kind- 
ling," while  he  said  this. 

And  Sir  Colin  zvas  proud  of  the  Highlanders, 
for  we  are  told  by  General  Shadwell  that  in  a  letter 
which  their  commander  wrote  after  the  battle  to 
Colonel  Eyre  he  said  : — "  Lord  Raglan  "  (who  was 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Crimea)  "  came  up  after- 
wards and  sent  for  me.  When  I  approached  him  I 
observed  his  eyes  to  fill  and  his  lips  and  countenance 
to  quiver.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
but  he  could  not  speak.    The  men  cheered  very  much. 
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I  told  them  I  was  going  to  abk  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  a  great  favour:  that  he  would  permit  me  to 
have  the  honour  of  wearing  the  Highland  bonnet 
during  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  which  pleased  them 
very  much,  and  so  ended  my  part  in  the  fight  of  the 
20th  instant. 

"  My  men  behaved  nobly.  I  never  saw  troops 
march  to  battle  with  greater  sang-froid  and  order 
than  those  three  Highland  regiments.  Their  conduct 
was  very  much  admired  by  all  who  witnessed  their 
behaviour. 

"  I  write  on  the  ground.  I  have  neither  stool  to 
sit  on,  nor  bed  to  lie  on.  I  have  not  had  off  my 
clothes  since  we  landed  on  the  14th.  I  am  in  capital 
health,  for  which  I  have  to  be  very  thankful.  Cholera 
is  rife  among  us,  carrying  off  my  fine  fellows  of  all 
ranks." 

Both  Sir  Colin  and  his  men  had  suffered  very 
much  from  the  summer  heat,  but  as  of  old,  every 
care  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  of  his  men 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  him.  now.  And 
that  four-footed  friend  that  he  lost  was  again  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Colin  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister.  "  His  best  horse,"  he  told  her,  "  a 
noble  animal,  was  shot "  ;  but  he  added,  "  and  sank 
at  once,"  as  though  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  her  that 
it  did  not  linger  on  in  pain. 

To  retain  possession  of  Balaklava  was  a  most  im- 
portant point    in  this  war,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
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now  took  charge  of  the  troops  in  defence  of  that  place. 
It  was  a  very  anxious  time  for  him,  and  all  day 
long  the  men  were  hard  at  work  putting  up,  and 
strengthening,  the  defence-works,  and  through  the 
night  keeping  watch  and  vigil.  A  few  moments  at  a 
time  only  here  and  there  did  he  snatch  a  little  sleep, 
till  his  troops  wondered  how,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
and  after  forty-seven  years  of  service,  he  could  keep 
up  so  well.  When  he  did  lie  down  he  seems  to  have 
been  always  the  last  to  do  so,  and  the  very  first  to 
rise,  on  foot  or  on  horseback  all  the  day,  command- 
ing, encouraging,  or  rebuking  his  men  as  occasion 
might  require  ;  and  then  again  at  night  visiting  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  cheering  them. 

A  very  strange  story  is  told  us  by  Kinglake  of  a 
diversion  that  the  Highlanders  had  at  Balaklava. 
It  was  after  the  Turks  had  fled  and  left  their  guns. 
"  They  saw,"  he  says,  "  how  the  Turks  in  flight 
met  a  new  and  terrible  foe.  There  came  out  from 
the  camp  of  the  Highland  regiments  a  stalwart  and 
angry  Scotch  wife,  with  an  uplifted  stick  in  her  hand, 
and  then,  if  ever  in  history,  the  fortunes  of  Islam 
waned  low  beneath  the  manifest  ascendant  of  the 
Cross,  for  the  blows  dealt  by  this  Christian  woman 
fell  thick  on  the  backs  of  the  Faithful.  She  be- 
lieved, it  seems,  that  besides  being  guilty  of  running 
away,  the  Turks  meant  to  pillage  her  camp,  and  the 
blows  she  delivered  were  not  mere  expressions  of 
scorn,    but    actual    and    fierce    punishment.      In    one 
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instance  she  laid  hold  of  a  strong-looking,  burly 
Turk,  and  held  him  fast  until  she  had  beaten  him  for 
some  time,  and  seemingly  with  great  fury."  She  was 
known  in  the  regiment  by  the  name  of  Kokono,  which 
means  lady  or  madam. 

On  October  25th  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was 
fought.  Infantry  usually  prepare  to  meet  cavalry  by 
forming  squares,  but  Sir  Colin  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  thus  to  receive  the  Cossacks  (Russian  cavalry) 
at  this  battle,  and  arranged  his  men  in  an  unbroken 
even  line,  which,  from  the  colour  of  their  uniform, 
was  called  "  The  Thin  Red  Line." 

Before  the  battle  he  rode  down  it,  and  said  to  his 
soldiers,  "  Remember,  there  is  no  retreat  from  here, 
men  ;  you  must  die  where  you  stand,"  and  the  men, 
we  are  told,  cheerily  answered,  "  Aye,  aye.  Sir  Colin, 
we'll  do  that."  He  also  reminded  them  that  he  would 
be  with  them.  But  they  had  not  to  fall  where  they 
stood,  for  the  Cossacks,  as  they  advanced  to  attack 
the  line,  were  instantly  shot  down,  and  having 
deviated  from  the  precedent  of  forming  squares  to 
receive  the  cavalry,  the  victory  gained  at  the  battle  of 
Balaklava,  made  this  "  Thin  Red  Line  "  of  Sir  Colin's 
memorable,  and  a  general  order  after  the  action  on 
the  25th  of  October,  conveyed  this  compliment  to  him 
and  his  troops  :  "  The  Comm.ander  of  the  Forces 
feels  deeply  indebted  to  ]\Iajor-General  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  for  his  able  and  persevering  exertions  in 
front  of  Balaklava,  on  the  25th  instant,  and  has  great 
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pleasure  in  publishing  to  the  army  the  brilliant 
manner  in  which  the  93rd  Highlanders,  under  his 
able  directions,  repulsed  the  enemy's  cavalry." 

When  the  battle  of  Inkermann  followed,  in  the 
first  week  in  November,  the  Highlanders  were  still 
busy  at  their  defence  of  Balaklava,  and  when  now 
heavy  rains  came  down,  and  a  hurricane  and  snow- 
storm followed,  for  a  very  little  while  Sir  Colin  and 
his  troops  took  shelter  in  a  house.  But  soon  he 
thought  that  this  was  too  far  off  the  defence  works 
to  be  quite  safe,  so  he  sought  refuge  for  his  men 
in  a  stable  nearer  to  hand,  though  they  often  "stood 
to  arms"  in  all  weathers. 

The  well-being  of  his  troops,  their  food  supply,  in 
the  midst  of  other  deep  anxieties,  were  all  matters  of 
grave  consideration  to  the  commander,  for  whose  little 
word  of  praise,  so  gladly  and  willingly  bestowed,  they 
laboured  in  return  so  indefatigably  ;  and,  not  only 
were  his  own  trooj.>s  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
the  Major-General,  but  when  he  saw  the  Turkish 
troops  overworked  in  unloading  ordnance  stores,  he 
interfered  to  protect  them,  obtaining  also  iov  them 
working  pay  ;  and  thus  he  won  not  only  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  own  brave  Highlaml  regiments,  but  of 
their  allies,  the  soldiers  of  the  P^rench  and  Turkish 
regiments  too. 

The  French  commander  Vinoy  was  a  very  great 
friend  of  his,  and  they  would  often  meet  to  consult 
and  aid  one  another. 
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At  last,  during  the  month  of  September,  Sir  CoHn 
consented,  for  a  short  time,  when  heavy  work  and 
anxious  thinking  and  planning,  and  want  of  rest  were 
beginning  really  to  tell  upon  him,  to  occupy  a  little 
house  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  battery  ; 
but  he  was  so  anxious  all  the  time  that  he  could  not 
really  rest  there,  and  would  sleep  in  a  tent  near  to 
the  defence  works,  when  he  would  rise  very  often 
during  the  night  and  visit  his  guards  in  the  batter}^ 
And  meanwhile  another  anxiety  awaited  him  :  the 
trying  winter  weather  began  to  swell  the  sick-list. 

But  on  the  5th  of  December,  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell really  did  lie  down  for  the  first  time  for 
many  weeks  with  his  clothes  off ;  but  so  unstrung 
were  his  nerves,  after  the  many  anxious  nights  of 
watching  that  he  had  lately  spent,  that  an  officer,  who 
passed  the  night  in  the  same  room  with  him,  told  an 
anecdote  of  how,  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  jumped  up  and 
cried,  "Stand  to  your  arms!"  The  reason  for  ven- 
turing upon  this  more  comfortable  rest  was  that  the 
Russian  infantry  had  now  retired  across  the  Tchernaya 
river,  first  having,  as  could  be  seen  by  their  adver- 
saries, set  fire  to  their  huts.  Their  reasons  for  so 
doing  were  not  known  at  first,  so  yet  greater  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken. 

A  great  compliment  was  now  paid  to  Major- 
General  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  General  Bentinck,  who 
commanded  the  4th  division,  had  been  wounded  and 
was  going  home  to  England,  and  it  ^\'as  probable  that 
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the  Duke  of  Cambridge  would  leave  the  army  in 
the  Crimea,  and  thus  create  a  vacancy  in  the  ist  divi- 
sion, so  General  Lord  Raglan  told  his  military  secre- 
tary to  offer  Sir  Colin  his  choice  of  the  command  of 
the  4th  division  at  once,  or  of  that  of  the  ist  should 
the  Duke  vacate  his  command.  But  Sir  Colin, 
although  greatly  pleased  and  flattered  at  Lord  Rag- 
lan's offers,  made  no  choice  whatever  himself,  but  just 
left  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  choose  whether 
he  should  accept  either  of  these  offers,  and  if  so, 
which,  or  stay  with  his  Highlanders;  as  he  himself 
wished  to  do  that  which  would  be  best  for  the  service. 
So  Lord  Raglan  left  him  with  the  Highl-anders  at 
Balaklava ;  but  he  was  later  on  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  1st  division. 

A  funny  story  is  related  of  the  vigilance  that  was 
kept  up  at  the  Balaklava  defence-works.  General 
Canrobert  visiting  Sir  Colin's  troops  one  day,  was 
told  that  a  few  nights  before  a  strange  noise  was 
heard,  which  had  caused  "a  general  turn-out,"  but,  when 
the  cause  of  the  noise  was  ascertained,  it  was  found 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  frogs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. General  Canrobert,  as  we  may  imagine, 
was  very  much  amused,  but  the  soldiers,  who  were 
known  to  say  that  they  had  learned  to  sleep  with 
one  eye  open  and  one  shut,  were  very  much  compli- 
mented  for  the  good  look-out  that  they  kept. 

In  June,  1855,  another  great  sorrow  befel  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  for  the   Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
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Raglan,  died.  Not  only  because  he  had  been  so 
good  a  friend  to  Sir  Colin,  who  loved  and  respected 
him  very  greatly,  did  he  so  mourn  his  loss,  but  Sir 
Colin  felt  also  that  his  death  was  a  grievous  calamity 
to  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  "  God  pity  the  army,"  he  had 
said  some  time  before,  "  if  anything  were  to  occur  to 
take  him  from  us  !  " 

General  Simpson  was  made  Commander-in-Chief 
in  his  place,  and  by  other  vacancies  occurring  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  became  second  in  command.  For 
the  services  that  he  had  already  rendered  in  this 
Crimean  War,  he  had  been  made  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Cross,  or  highest  order,  of  the  Bath. 

Sir  Colin's  Highlanders  were  again  so  strong  in 
health  and  numbers  that  he  was  hoping  he  would  be 
sent  with  them  to  make  the  final  assault  upon  Sebas- 
topol,  and  he  had  with  General  Cameron,  who  com- 
manded another  division,  and  also  hoped  to  take  part 
in  the  action,  been  making  arrangements  as  to  the 
plans  they  had  better  adopt,  when  Lord  Panmure, 
the  Minister  of  War,  insulted  Sir  Colin  by  offering 
him  a  command  of  no  importance  whatever  in  Malta. 
He  was  most  justly  angry,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  an 
underhand  way  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  him  from  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  which  his  honest  heart  resented. 
Here,  he  knew  that  his  services  could  still  be  of  the 
utmost  value,  whereas  for  no  purpose  would  it  seem 
did  Lord  Panmure  wish  suddenly  to  send  him  off  the 
G    2 
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field  to  train  young  soldiers  in  Malta.  General 
Simpson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  also  intending 
to  resign,  and  it  was  reported  that  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington  was  to  be  placed  in  command  over  Sir  Colin's 
head,  as  it  were.  Sir  Colin  did  not  wish  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but  it  was  surely  a  great  injustice  to 
place  a  man  his  inferior  in  rank,  in  service,  and  in  age 
thus  over  him.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  in  the 
Crimea  to  see  whether  this  took  place. 

Although  he  was  full  of  humility,  always  ready  to 
deem  himself  unworthy  of  honours,  he  must  have  felt 
that  after  his  long  and  faithful  service,  it  was  right  and 
only  just  to  himself,  to  resent  the  unfair  way  in  which 
he  was  now  being  treated  ;  so  resigning  his  command, 
he  returned  to  England.  After  arriving  Sir  Colin 
was  told  that  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  him  to  the 
Crimea,  which  he  had  crossed  on  the  road,  to  inform 
him  that  Sir  William  Codrington  was  appointed  to 
the  Command-in-Chief 

He  was  now  honoured,  however,  by  being  sent  for 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Queen  herself  and  the  Prince 
Consort  at  Windsor,  whose  reception  of  him  was  so 
kind  and  gracious,  that  every  feeling  of  anger  went 
away  at  once  ;  and  because  her  Majesty  wished  him 
to  return  to  the  Crimea,  his  answer  to  her  was  that  he 
was  ready  to  return  thither  to  serve  under  a  corporal 
if  she  wished  it,  and  he  accordingly  went. 

As  a  General  Sir  Colin  landed  for  the  second 
time  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  peace  being  soon  concluded, 
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he  returned  once  more  to  England.  Before  starting 
home  again  we  are  told  that  he  assembled  his  High- 
landers and  thus  afifectionately  addressed  them  : — 

"Soldiers  of  the  42nd,  79th,  and  93rd  Old  High- 
land Brigade,  with  whom  I  have  passed  the  early  and 
perilous  part  of  this  war,  I  have  now  to  take  leave  of 
you.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  on  board  ship,  never 
to  see  you  again  as  a  body.  A  long  farewell  !  I  am 
now  old  and  shall  not  be  called  to  serve  any  more, 
and  nothing  will  remain  to  me  but  the  memory  of  my 
campaigns,  and  of  the  enduring,  hardy,  generous 
soldiers  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  whose 
name  and  glory  will  long  be  kept  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  our  countrymen.  When  you  go  home,  as  you 
gradually  fulfil  your  term  of  service,  each  to  his 
family  and  his  cottage,  you  will  tell  the  story  of  your 
immortal  advance  in  that  victorious  echelon  up  the 
heights  of  the  Alma,  and  of  the  old  Brigadier  who  led 
and  loved  you  so  well.  Your  children,  and  your 
children's  children,  will  repeat  the  tale  to  other  gene- 
rations, when  only  a  few  lines  of  history  will  remain 
to  record  all  the  enthusiasm  and  discipline  which 
have  borne  you  so  stoutly  to  the  end  of  this  war. 
Our  native  land  will  never  forget  the  name  of  the 
Highland  Brigade,  and  in  some  future  war  that 
nation  will  call  for  another  one  to  equal  this,  which  it 
can  never  surpass.  Though  I  shall  be  gone,  the 
thought  of  you  will  go  with  me  wherever  I  may  be, 
and  cheer  my  old  age  with  a  glorious  recollection  of 
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dangers  confronted  and  hardships  endured  A  pipe 
will  never  sound  near  me  without  carrying  me  back 
to  those  bright  days  when  I  was  at  your  head  and 
wore  the  bonnet  which  you  gained  for  me,  and  the 
honourable  decorations  on  my  breast,  many  of  which 
I  owe  to  your  conduct.  Brave  soldiers,  kind  com- 
rades, farewell  ! " 

It  must  have  moved  these  Highland  men  much  to 
have  listened  while  their  old  loved  and  venerated  chief 
thus  grandly  and  affectionately  spoke  to  them  ;  but  he 
was  not  right  in  saying  that  he  would  never  serve 
again,  as  great  work  for  him  to  do  was  yet  before 
him,  and  in  command  also  of  some  of  those  same 
brave  men  of  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

Scotland  was  not  behind  England  in  conferring 
honours  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  when  he  returned  the 
second  time  from  the  Crimea ;  for  Glasgow,  the  city 
of  his  birth,  so  proud  of  him  now,  proud  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who  as  long  as  fifty  years  before  had 
left  his  native  place,  was  yet  one  of  her  own  children, 
conferred  on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  six 
thousand  contributors  presented  him  with  a  sword  of 
honour. 


'03 
CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   HIGHEST   COMMAND   IN    INDIA. 

Sad  but  important  news  now  arrived  from  India. 
The  outbreak  of  the  dreadful  Mutiny  was  reported, 
and  also  the  death  of  Lord  Anson,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  from  cholera.  The  high  post  held  by  the 
latter,  therefore,  became  vacant,  and  was  oftcrcd  to 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  by  Lord  Panmure. 

It  was  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July  iith,  1857, 
when  this  offer  was  made,  and,  on  being  asked  how 
soon  he  could  start  for  India,  Sir  Colin  replied  that 
evening,  if  necessary,  as  he  could  purchase  what  socks, 
and  such-like  necessaries,  he  would  need,  at  South- 
ampton. That  evening  he  was  still  required  in 
England,  but  the  very  next  day  (Sunday)  really  saw 
him  off,  but  he  had  first  the  honour  of  once  more  wait- 
ing upon  her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

"Nothing,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal  of  July  12th, 
"  could  be  more  gracious  or  kind  than  the  Queen's 
whole  manner,  and  her  expressions  of  approval  at  my 
readiness  to  proceed  at  once  were  pleasant  to  receive 
from  a  sovereign  so  good  and  so  justly  beloved.  .  .   . 

"  Started  after  dinner  for  the  station  at  London 
Bridge.  Never  did  a  man  proceed  on  a  mission  of 
duty  with  a  lighter  heart  and  a  feeling  of  greater 
humility,  yet  with  a  juster  sense  of  the  compliment 
tliat  had  been  paid  to  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune  like 
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myself  in  being  named  to  the  highest  conmiand  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown. 

"  My  sister  had  been  made  independent — a  great 
comfort  to  my  feelings — and  I  left  England  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  all  I  cared  for  in  any  degree  at 
home.  Started  at  8.30  p.m.,  bidding  adieu  to  London 
with  a  confident  hope  of  returning  to  England,  to 
pass  a  little  time  with  the  few  friends  that  may  be 
left  to  me." 

On  arriving  at  Suez  Sir  Colin  heard  more  details 
of  the  horrible  IMutiny,  and  soon  afterwards  of  the 
deaths  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  at  Lucknow  and  of 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.  All  the  native 
troops  at  Lucknow,  but  one  regiment,  had  mutinied 
and  run  away.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (who  was  then 
Resident  at  Lucknow)  had  gone  out  to  fight,  but  his 
men  had  also  run  away,  upset  the  guns,  and  he  had 
had  to  retreat.  The  guns  were  lost,  including  a  large 
howitzer,  which  the  enemy  used,  and  it  was  a  shell 
from  one  of  these  that  killed  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
The  garrison  defended  themselves  very  gallantly. 

On  landing  at  Calcutta,  news  of  the  awful  mas- 
sacre at  Cawnpore  reached  Sir  Colin,  and  how  General 
Havelock  had  retaken  the  city  and  had  made  an  ad- 
vance to  the  succour  of  Lucknow. 

Sir  Patrick  Grant,  who  had,  after  Lord  Anson's 
death,  until  Sir  Colin  arrived,  acted  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  gave  him  much  information  with  regard  to 
the  mutiny,  and^    after   assuming    command    of    the 
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army,  he  communicated  first  with  Sir  James  Outram, 
and  then  with  Havelock,  writing  him*  the  letter  which 
approved  of  his  movements.  A  petition  from  General 
Havelock  for  reinforcements  then  arrived,  another 
letter  was  sent  to  say  that  they  had  started,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  news  reached  Sir  Colin  of  the  mag- 
nificent way  in  which  Sir  James  Outram  had  behaved 
in  choosing  to  waive  his  superior  position  and  serve 
under  General  Havelock  as  a  volunteer. 

Then  General  Havelock,  as  we  know,  and  Sir 
James  Outram,  valiantly  fought  their  way  through  the 
town  and  reached  the  Residency,  but  were  not  strong 
enough  to  go  back  again.  The  new  troops  had  to 
remain  besieged  with  the  old  garrison,  and  at  the 
end  of  October  Sir  Colin  left  Calcutta  to  proceed  to 
Luckno\v,  and  join,  and  take  command  of,  fresh  troops 
to  relieve  Sir  James  Outram,  General  Havelock,  and 
the  rest  of  the  besieged.  He  meant,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  what  he  called  the  "  desperate  street  fighting 
so  gallantly  conducted  by  General  Havelock  and 
Sir  James  Outram — the  only  course  open  to  them  ;" 
but,  although  Sir  Colin  knew  the  urgent  need  there 
was  for  him  to  reach  Lucknow  so  soon  as  he  could, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  no  unwise  haste,  and  to 
have  his  plans  well  laid,  and  enough  troops  at  his 
disposal,  before  he  made  the  venture. 

Part  of  the  journey — that  from  Calcutta  to  Ranee- 
gunj — Sir  Colin  took  by  rail,  and  part  by  carriage- 
*  Page  52. 
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dak  or  post-chaise,  and  when  driving  to  Benares  from 
Raneegunj  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  the  32nd  Native  Infantry 
mutineers,  who  almost  crossed  his  path,  mounted 
on  many  elephants,  but  fortunately  they  did  not 
recognise  Sir  Colin. 

At  Allahabad,  where  Sir  Colin  halted,  he  was 
glad  to  receive  the  news  that  Sir  James  Outram 
thought  he  could  hold  out,  if  necessary,  on  further  re- 
duced rations,  until  the  end  of  November ;  but  still 
the  cries  for  succour  from  Lucknow  continued  to  be 
very  urgent,  and  everywhere  difficulties  stared  him  in 
the  face,  one  of  the  greatest  perhaps  being  that  so 
much  of  the  field  artillery  was  shut  up  at  Lucknow. 

At  Calcutta  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  very 
busy  seeing  to  the  pressing  forward  of  the  troops,  but 
when  he  reached  Cawnpore  he  found  that  the  road 
thither  from  Allahabad  was  again  threatened  by 
rebels,  so  by  leaving  Cawnpore  he  laid  it  open,  as  it 
were,  to  a  re-capture  ;  yet  push  on  to  Lucknow,  in 
spite  of  all  counter-calls,  he  felt  he  must.  On  Novem- 
ber 9th  another  start  was  therefore  made. 

Sir  Colin  had  told  his  Highlanders  in  the  Crimea 
that  their  old  General  would  serve  no  more,  and  had 
bidden  them  a  long  farewell.  He  was  in  command 
again,  and  would  yet  serve  as  gallantly  and  victoriously 
as  ever,  and  among  the  troops,  too,  from  England,  who 
had  come  to  reinforce  him,  was  the  93rd  Highland 
Brigade  ;  and  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  say,  when 
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cliicf  and  soldiers  met,  whether  the  commander  was 
more  pleased  to  have  them  once  more  to  command, 
or  they  to  be  commanded  by  him,  so  much  did  they 
honour  and  love  him.  Dr.  Russell,  the  Times  corre- 
spondent, once  said  :  "  The  Highlanders  are  proud  of 
Sir  Colin,  and  he  is  proud  of  them.  They  look  on  him 
as  if  he  belonged  to  them,  like  their  bagpipes — a 
property  useful  in  war." 

There  was  desperate  fighting  before  the  Residency 
could  be  reached,  for  the  enemy  to  be  encountered 
was  numerous,  and  their  position  was  very  good,  and 
the  loss  to  Sir  Colin,  as  they  pushed  on,  was  45  of 
his  brave  officers  and  426  of  his  brave  men  ;  but 
Malleson  tells  us  that  "as  the  grey-haired  veteran  of 
many  fights  rode  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  keen  was  his  eye,  as  when  in  the  pride 
of  youth  he  led  the  stormers  of  San  Sebastian." 

As  they  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Resi- 
dency the  garrison  was  cheered  by  hearing  the 
Highland  pipes  playing  "The  Campbells  arc  coming, 
they  come,  they  come,"  for  those  glad  sounds  told 
them  that  deliverance,  so  long  yearned  for,  was  really 
quite  near  to  them  at  last. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  19th  of  November,  when 
the  beleaguered  garrison,  600  women  and  children, 
and  1,000  sick  and  wounded,  moved  out  of  the 
Residency  without  one  loss  of  woman,  of  child,  or 
of  European  or  native  soldier,  in  the  withdrawal,  so 
completely  was  the  enemy  vanquished. 
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How  glad,  how  thankful  the  gallant  old  chief  must 
have  been  ;  but  how  well  he  deserved  his  success ! 

However  much  he  might  long  for  repose,  at  a 
moment's  notice  he  was  ready  to  embark  on  any  and 
every  perilous  undertaking,  and  he  never  spared  him- 
self any  pains  or  trouble,  and  overwhelming  numbers 
had  no  chance  against  the  overwhelming  courage  of 
the  leader  of  the  well-disciplined,  courageous  few. 

But  in  the  midst  of  triumph  and  glad  deliverance, 
a  great  sorrow  befel  the  relievers  and  relieved.  To 
the  Dil  Khoosha  the  sick  and  wounded  had  first  been 
taken,  and  there,  on  November  24th,  1857,  one  died 
who  had  risked  his  health,  his  life,  his  all  for  the  sake 
of  British  India,  and  British  life  in  India.  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Havclock's  death  cast  a  very  sad 
gloom  over  the  little  camp. 

Leaving  Sir  James  Outram  with  a  division  at  the 
Alumbagh,  about  five  miles  from  Lucknow,  Sir  Colin 
retired  to  Cawnpore,  where  the  garrison  had  been 
attacked  by  the  mutinied  Gwalior  Contingent.  Gal- 
loping thither,  attended  by  his  staff,  while  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  left  in  the  rear,  in  charge  of  the 
infantry,  with  orders  to  press  on,  he  was  met  by  an 
officer  who  brought  bad  news  from  the  Cawnpore 
garrison,  and,  chiding  the  officer  for  his  desponding 
tone,  he  spurred  on  his  horse,  and  made  for  the 
intrenchment.  As  he  entered  it  he  found  more  of 
the  Balaklava  Highlanders,  who,  directly  they  recog- 
nised him,  shouted  gladly,  and  these  glad  Highland 
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cheers  were  soon  re-echoed,  as  soldier  after  soldier 
learned  who  stood  among  them. 

Sir  Colin  reinforced  the  garrison,  and  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  was  thoroughly  beaten  ;  but  not  yet,  for 
until,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  the  women,  children, 
and  many  of  the  wounded  were  sent  on  via  Allaha- 
bad to  Calcutta  under  a  strong  escort,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief did  not  attempt  to  strike  a  blow. 

On  December  5th  the  battle  of  Cawnpore  was 
fought,  and  we  are  told  that  by  the  8th  of  December 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  "  had  so  thoroughly  beaten  the 
enemy  that  he  had  disposed  of  2,500  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  formidable  Gwalior  Contingent,  at  a  cost  of 
only  ninety-nine  casualties  amongst  the  troops  he  had 
led  to  victory."  The  enemy  had  lost  thirty-nine  out 
of  the  forty  guns  with  which  they  had  advanced 
against  Cawnpore,  nineteen  of  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  force  at  the  battle 
of  Cawnpore.  General  Hope  Grant,  who  had  ably 
seconded  him  throughout,  had  captured  fifteen  of  the 
guns. 

Lord  Canning  was  now  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  had  written  from  Calcutta  in  most  grateful 
and  flattering  terms  to  thank  Sir  Colin  Campbell  for 
all  that  he  had  done  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
Lucknow,  and  he  was  anxious  for  him,  as  soon  as  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  to  lay  siege  to  that  city. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HONOURS   AND   THE   PEERAGE. 

The  greatest  honour  that  could  come  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  in  the  way  of  congratulatory  letters  now 
reached  him,  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  we  are  told, 
sent  him  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria,  which  ran 
thus : — 

"Jan.  19,  1858. 

"  The  Queen  must  give  utterance  herself  to  the 
feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which  she  has 
learnt  of  the  glorious  victories  which  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell and  the  gallant  and  heroic  troops  which  he  has 
under  his  command  have  obtained  over  the  muti- 
neers. The  manner  in  which  Sir  Colin  has  con- 
ducted all  these  operations,  and  his  rescue  of  that 
devoted  band  of  heroes  and  heroines  at  Lucknow 
(which  brought  comfort  and  relief  to  so  many,  many 
anxious  hearts),  is  beyond  all  praise. 

"The  Queen  has  had  many  proofs  already  of  Sir 
Colin's  devotion  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  and 
he  has  now  greatly  added  to  that  debt  of  gratitude 
which  both  owe  him.  But  Sir  Colin  must  bear  one 
reproof  from  his  Queen,  and  that  is,  that  he  exposes 
himself  too  much.  His  life  is  most  precious,  and  she 
entreats  that  he  will  neither  put  himself  where  his 
noble  spirit  would  urge  him  to  be,  foremost  in  danger, 
nor  fatigue  himself  so  as  to  injure  his  health.     In  this 
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anxious  wish  the  Prince  most  earnestly  joins,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  Queen's  previous  expressions.  That 
so  many  gallant  and  brave  and  distinguished  men, 
beginning  with  one  whose  name  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  pride — viz.,  General  Havelock — should 
have  died  and  fallen,  is  a  great  grief  to  the  Queen. 
To  all  European  as  well  as  native  troops,  who 
have  fought  so  nobly  and  so  gallantly,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Queen  is  rejoiced  to  see  the  93rd,  the 
Queen  wishes  Sir  Colin  to  convey  the  expressions  of 
her  great  admiration  and  gratitude. 

"  The  Queen  cannot  conclude  without  sending  Sir 
Colin  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  our  dear 
daughter,  the  Princess  Royal,  who  is  in  a  fortnight  to 
leave  her  native  land.  And  now,  with  the  fervent 
wish  that  the  God  of  battles  may  ever  attend  and 
protect  Sir  Colin  and  his  noble  army,  the  Queen 
concludes." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
also  wrote  to  say  that  the  colonelcy  of  the  93rd 
Highlanders  having  become  vacant,  he  had  recom- 
mended the  Queen  to  remove  him  to  the  command  of 
that  corps,  and  added  : — "  I  thought  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  I  know  it 
is  the  highest  compliment  that  her  Majesty  could 
pay  to  the  93rd  Highlanders,  to  see  their  dear  old 
chief  at  their  head." 

In  a  letter  from  Lady  Canning  to  Sir  Colin,  dated 
February  6th,  she  said  : — "  I    must  tell    you  of  the 
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Queen's  last  jo)'ful  letter  to  me,  after  hearing  of  your 
rescue  of  Lucknow — news  which  filled  their  hearts 
with  joy,  and  gave  them  all  the  happiest  Christmas 
that  ever  was.  Her  letter  begins  with  this,  and  ends 
by  these  words  : — '  I  hope  and  trust  dear  old  Sir  Colin 
is  not  seriously  hurt.  Say  everything,  pray,  most 
flattering  and  kind  to  him  from  us  on  his  success, 
which  is  such  a  blessing.'  " 

Once  more  Lucknow  was  now  to  be  besieged,  and 
Sir  Colin  spent  much  time  in  preparing  for  the  siege, 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  the  works 
of  defence  that  they  had  prepared. 

A  funny  little  anecdote  is  told  by  Dr.  Russell, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Colin  and  his  army  on  their 
marches,  which  shows  somewhat  the  opinion  in  which 
the  men  held  their  leader.  He  relates  how  he  was 
kept  awake  one  night  by  a  very  talkative  picket,  near 
the  watch-fire,  close  to  his  tent. 

"  An  Irish  corporal  was  instructing  his  men  in  the 
art  of  war.  '  It  all  dipinds,'  said  he,  '  on  where  you 
hit  yer  inimy.  Suppose  I  ofi"ered  to  hit  you,  Holl- 
man,  on  the  head,  ye'd  have  yer  two  hands  ready  for 
me,  and  I  would^t  hurt  you  a  bit ;  but  suppose  I  gev 
you  a  shtroke  in  the  stomach,  bedad  I'd  do  for  you. 
That's  what  we  calls  a  vinerable  part  ;  and  that's  the 
whole  art  of  war  to  find  it  out  and  do  it  clane  and 
clever.  It's  Sir  Colin  finds  out  the  vinerable  part ;  its 
their  flanks  or  their  sides  he  comes  down  on,  and 
thin  they  turn   their  backs   in   a  minute,  for  they're 
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'cute  enough  to  know  when  they're  bate,  anyhow  ;  and 
sometimes  they  discovers  it  afore  it  happens,  the  poor 
craytures.'  " 

Having  collected  a  large  force  once  more,  Sir 
Colin  now  joined  Sir  James  Outram  at  the  Alum- 
bagh,  and  attacked  Lucknow. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1858,  that  a  division 
of  infantry  moved  upon  the  Dil  Khoosha,  soon  after 
which  the  palace  was  taken,  then  outer  works  were 
carried,  and  the  enemy  were  gradually  beaten  from 
their  strongholds.  The  advance  to  the  Kaiser  Bagh 
followed,  and  when  on  the  13th  of  March  this  Kaiser 
Bagh  fell  into  the  possession  of  our  troops,  although 
much  work  was  still  here  to  be  done,  Lucknow 
was  considered  to  have  fallen.  The  Kaiser  Bagh 
was  a  citadel  of  the  rebels,  and  consisted  of  many 
courts  and  buildings,  shut  in  by  several  lines  cf 
defence. 

The  palaces  of  Lucknow  were  soon  afterwards 
captured ;  severe  fighting  took  place  in  obtaining 
possession  of  some,  particularly  of  the  Secundar  Bagh, 
which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  victors  cried  "  Remember  Cawnpore  !  " 

Twenty  days  from  the  time  that  the  recapture  of 
Lucknow  began  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  last  of 
the  mutineers  were  driven  from  their  strongholds. 
Although  100,000  armed  rebels  had  now  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  strong  positions  they  had  made  for 
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themselves,  the  British  army  had  suffered  on  the 
whole  but  little  loss. 

And  thus  British  authority  was,  in  March,  1858, 
again  established  in  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oudh, 
and  the  city  gradually  became  quiet  and  orderly. 

After  the  fall  of  Lucknow  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  on 
April  13th,  1858,  sent  the  following  reply  to  the 
Queen,  for  her  gracious  letter  addressed  to  him  •  — 

"  Sir  Colin  Campbell  presents  his  humble  duty  to 
the  Queen,  and  ventures  to  give  expression  to  his 
deep  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  her 
gracious  Majesty.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  has  received 
the  Queen's  letter,  which  he  will  ever  preserve  as  the 
greatest  mark  of  honour  it  is  in  the  power  of  her 
Majesty  to  bestow.  He  is  happy  to  be  able  to  assure 
the  Queen  that  her  Majesty's  gallant  army,  to  which 
he  is  so  much  indebted  for  this  great  proof  of  her 
Majesty's  favour,  is  in  good  health  and  condition,  and 
ready  to  undergo  whatever  fatigues  the  present  service 
may  render  necessary.  He  will  not  fail  to  execute 
the  most  gracious  commands  of  her  Majesty,  and 
will  convey  to  the  army,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  93rd  Regiment,  the  remembrance  of  the  Queen." " 

The  service  to  his  Queen  and  country  was  not  yet 
ended,  and  for  many  months  Sir  Colin,  with  his  brave 
men,  was  busy  in  bringing  British  India  again  under 
British  control.  Summer  came  back  and  still  they 
were  marching  and  fighting,  till  many  a  British  soldier 
in  the  Indian  heat  fell  dead  from  sunstroke. 
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Sir  Colin  sliarcd  their  privations  ;  when  they 
bivouacked  at  night  so  did  he  ;  he  spared  himself  in 
nowise,  though  now  in  the  year  1858  he  was  66  years 
of  age.  And,  as  he  rode  on  the  march,  and  bore  the 
heat  and  fatigue  of  each  day,  the  men  marvelled  at  his 
wonderful  endurance.  Then,  when  they  were  inclined 
to  grow  weary,  he  cheered  them  with  kind,  hopeful 
words,  that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  speak  when  needed. 

In  a  forced  march  across  the  Ganges  to  Futtch- 
guhr,  crossing  a  sandy  plain,  they  one  day  encoun- 
tered a  wind  of  hot  dust,  which  nearly  blinded  them, 
and  the  men  had  to  crouch  on  the  ground  on  their 
faces.  This  was  a  simoon.  Dr.  Russell,  in  telling  us 
of  this  misadventure,  said,  "  Presently  sitting  over  his 
horse's  shoulder,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  as  well  he 
might,  came  Sir  Colin  himself,  with  a  {q\v  of  his  staff. 
His  clothes  and  face  were  covered  with  dust,  his  eyes 
were  half-filled  with  sand,  and  indeed  I  scarcely  re- 
cognised him  for  a  moment,  when  he  drew  up  to 
speak  to  me.  '  Futtchguhr  is  only  four  miles 
away,'  said  he ;  *  we'll  be  there  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.' " 

In  June  the  Indian  mails  brought  back  the 
answers  from  England  to  the  news  there  received  ol 
the  recapture  of  Lucknow. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to   Sir  Colin  had  been  carried 

through     both     Houses    of    Parliament,    and    Lord 

Derby,  the  then    Prime  Minister,  wrote   to  tell  him 

that  to  mark  the  Queen's  high  sense  of  his   eminent 
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and  brilliant  services,  he  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title 
he  should  see  fit  to  assume. 

"  I  have  the  highest  gratification,"  Lord  Derby 
wrote  from  Downing  Street  in  May,  1858,  in  being 
honoured  with  the  Queen's  commands,  to  signify  to 
you  her  Majesty's  unqualified  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  which  you  have  rendered  to  her 
Majesty  and  to  the  country  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  armies  in  India.  Sanguine  as  were  the  hopes 
which  her  Majesty  had  entertained  of  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  your  appointment  to 
that  high  command,  you  have  more  than  realised 
them  all ;"  and  then  the  letter  went  on  to  praise  every 
action  of  Sir  Colin's,  and  the  qualifications  which  had 
led  to  his  great  successes,  for  which  he  was  now  to  be 
made  a  peer. 

There  was  a  Lord  Campbell  in  the  House  of  Peers 
already,  so  he  chose  the  name  of  Clyde,  because  it 
was  associated  with  his  birthplace ;  but  he  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  too  modest  to  like  to  receive 
so  great  an  honour,  and  we  are  told  that  he  very 
rarely  signed  the  name  of  "  Cl}'de "  in  his  letters, 
but  generally  put  "  C.  C."  or  "  C.  Campbell." 

In  replying  to  Lord  Derby's  letter.  Sir  Colin 
wrote  back  right  loyally,  "  I  beg  the  great  favour  of 
your  lordship  to  place  me  at  the  feet  of  her  Majesty, 
and  to  tender  the  expression  of  my  profound  devotion 
to  the   Queen,   and   of   my  gratitude   for  the    extra- 
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ordinary  favour  with  which  her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  regard  my  humble  services." 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  "  Lord 
Clyde  of  Lucknow,"  but  he  refused  that  title,  because, 
he  said,  "  the  baronetcy  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  was  distinguished  in  that  manner,"  and  so  he 
became  Lord  Clyde  of  Clydesdale.  "  It  might  be 
unbecoming  in  me,^'  he  added,  "to  trench,  as  it  were, 
on  the  title  of  that  very  distinguished  officer." 

It  was  winter  again,  and  yet  war  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  British  supremacy  in  India  was  still  being 
carried  on,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1858, 
another  accident  befel  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
battle.  The  day  before  the  Chief  had  looked  at  the 
skies,  as  if  he  were  contemplating  a  march,  but  \\'hen 
a  staff  officer  said,  "  Oh  !  sir,  remember  it  is  Christ- 
mas Day,"  and  he  was  told  that  the  men's  puddings 
would  be  spoilt,  he  gave  them  their  way,  and 
rested  that  day.  The  accident  happened  thus, 
and  was  at  Burgidiah.  Lord  Clyde's  horse,  while  he 
was  galloping  at  full  speed  to  overtake  a  young 
officer,  who  had  gone  off  with  the  Horse  Artillery 
guns,  putting  his  foot  in  a  hole,  fell,  and  threw 
its  rider  with  great  violence  on  to  the  ground. 
Lord  Clyde's  surgeon  was  fortunately  near,  and  dis- 
mounting quickly,  found  him  sitting  up,  but  evi- 
dently in  great  pain,  with  blood  trickling  down  his 
face,  and  unable  to  move  his  right  arm.  He  had  hit 
his  head  on  very  hard  ground,  his  right  shoulder  was 
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put  out,  and  a  rib  was  broken.  All  that  Lord  Clyde 
himself  seems  to  have  remarked  about  the  acci- 
dent was  how  unlucky  it  was  for  him  to  be  disabled 
in  this  manner,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and,  getting  up,  he  walked  to 
the  front  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Even 
now  he  would  not  give  up  his  work,  and  still  per- 
sonally superintended  the  operations. 

From  the  back  of  an  elephant,  while  the  battle 
fasted,  Lord  Clyde,  a^ter  his  accident,  watched  and 
directed  the  movements  of  his  troops,  and  one  dis- 
trict after  another,  that  had  been  in  insurrection, 
became  subjugated,  and  her  armed  men,  who  had 
rebelled,  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  British  arms. 

After  a  few  weeks'  rest  in  Lucknow,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take,  he  seems  to  have  to  a  great  extent  re- 
covered from  his  accident,  but  later  on  had  so  severe 
a  relapse  that  for  a  time  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed  and  have  his  doctor  constantly  with  him. 

This  mishap  had  prevented  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  from  writing  any  letters  for  some  time,  but  at 
last  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  write  and  congratulate 
Lord  Canning  upon  the  Oudh  war  having  come  to  an 
end,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  anxiety  he  had 
shown  with  regard  to  his  accident. 

The  Governor-General  had  expressed  a  wish  for 
Lord  Clyde  to  go  to  Simla,  there  to  try  to  regain  his 
health,  but  now,  when  he  felt  that  he  could  be  spared 
from  India,  his  longing  for  England  and  rest  seemed 
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to  come  back  in  full  force.  Home,  quiet,  peace,  these 
were  what  the  veteran  now  yearned  for,  and  he  wrote 
to  tell  Lord  Canning  that  he  meant  soon  to  write  and 
ask  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  accept  his  resignation. 
It  was  accepted,  though  the  Duke  wrote  back  : — "  I 
regret  the  resolve  deeply,  as  I  know  how  important  it 
is  to  have  an  able  and  distinguished  man  like  yourself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  India,  and  that  it  will  be 
indeed  difficult  to  find  another  officer  to  replace  you  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  your 
wish,  after  your  anxieties  and  severe  bodily  and 
mental  labours,  to  enjoy  some  quiet  and  repose  in 
your  native  land." 

But  the  quiet  and  the  repose  were  pleasures  to  be 
still  deferred,  for  hostilities  broke  out  in  China,  and. 
Lord  Canning  requiring  the  advice  of  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief with  regard  to  the  expedition  thither 
that  was  being  planned,  he  remained  in  India  to  be 
of  this  further  use,  and  it  was  June  4th,  i860,  before 
he  set  sail  for  England,  to  be  succeeded  in  command 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  ;  and  on  reaching  Paris  he  heard 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Coldstream  regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"  REST." 

Lord  Clyde's  reception  in  England  was  most  warm 
and  enthusiastic  from  all  classes.  His  father  had 
died  at  a  good  old  age  in  the  January  of  the  previous 
year,  and,  after  establishing  his  sister  in  a  home  of 
her  own,  he  took  chambers  for  himself  in  the  Albany. 

As  though,  some  thought,  to  escape  from  the 
great  attention  that  he  received.  Lord  Clyde  visited 
the  Continent,  and  renewed  his  intercourse  with  his 
friend  Vinoy,  who  had  been  made  a  general  for  his 
successes  at  the  Malakoff ;  and,  later,  when  he  had  a 
house  in  which  to  receive  them,  the  French  general 
and  his  wife  paid  him  a  visit. 

The  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  conferred 
upon  Lord  Clyde,  and  he  and  Sir  James  Outram,  now 
home  too,  had  the  hononr  together  of  being  presented 
with  swords  at  the  Mansion  House.  Lord  Clyde  was 
also  raised  to  the  highest  military  rank — that  of  Field 
Marshal. 

After  paying  a  second  visit  to  France,  when  he, 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  returned  to  the  Albany  he  did 
not  look  as  well  as  he  had  when  he  left  it,  and  com- 
plained of  a  feeling  of  weakness.  He  would  also 
tell  of  a  pain  in  his  heart,  which  was  sometimes  so 
severe  that  when  he  was  out  walking  he  had  to 
stand  still  and  almost  g^roan  aloud. 
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Many  a  short  enjoyable  visit  he  seems  to  have 
paid  to  his  friends  General,  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  their 
children — yes,  the  children  must  not  be  left  out,  for 
their  society  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  charms 
that  tempted  Lord  Clyde  to  visit  their  home  at 
Chatham  so  often,  where  their  father  held  com- 
mand. 

But  even  now  he  does  not  seem  to  have  really 
taken  entire  rest,  for  we  read  of  his  soon  being  sent 
by  military  authorities  to  Prussia,  there,  at  some 
manoeuvres,  to  represent  the  British  service,  when  he 
was  received  by  the  Prussian  Royal  Family. 

At  the  beginning  of  November  in  that  year  he 
also  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  Windsor  Castle 
with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  which  would 
have  been  about  a  month  before  the  Prince  Consort 
died.  He  was  now  made  by  her  Majesty  a  Knight 
of  the  Star  of  India. 

There  seems  even  after  this  to  have  been  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  required 
to  go  to  Canada,  and  once  again,  though  he  was  feel- 
ing weak  and  ill,  he  records,  "  If  asked  to  go  I  am 
quite  ready."  But  his  services  were  not  needed,  and 
he  remained  in  England. 

Sometimes  he  paid  one  visit,  sometimes  another, 
evidently  much  attached  to  his  old  friends  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  his  health  was  breaking,  and  the  feeling  of 
weakness  increasing.  In  November,  1862,  he  took  a 
house  in  Berkeley  Square  (No.  10),  but  only  for  a  short 
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time  was  it  to  be  his  abode.  We  read  that  when  he 
moved  into  this  house  in  March,  1863,  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  to  vvdiich  he  looked  forward  was  the 
fact  that  his  friends,  General  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  would 
be  able  to  visit  him,  and  he  sent  this  message  to 
their  children,  "  he  had  two  nice  little  iron  beds,  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  put  up  in  the  room  above  the 
on*e  destined  for  their  father  and  mother."  So  children 
were  to  be  his  guests  there  too  !  But  we  never  hear 
of  these  little  beds  being  occupied — and  only  too 
soon  of  the  increased  failure  of  health  of  the  children's 
would-be  kind  host. 

Their  parents  paid  him  a  visit  in  May,  when 
he  was  suffering  more  or  less.  For  some  time  he  had 
now  had  to  be  careful  of  the  night  air,  and  to  always 
drive,  instead  of  walk,  home  from  his  club  of  an  even- 
ing, which  he  used  to  like  to  do  ;  but  when  they  went 
back  to  Chatham,  he  did  not  seem  to  them  to  be 
really  ill. 

Soon  after  General  and  Mrs.  Eyre  returned  from 
their  visit  to  Chatham,  ho\\'cver,  the  General  was  tele- 
graphed for  to  come  back,  because  Lord  Clyde  was 
very  ill  and  wished  to  see  him.  He  soon  rallied,  and 
General  Eyre  went  home  again,  when  Lord  Clyde 
himself,  the  next  month  (June),  suddenly  arrived  there 
too.  He  stayed  with  his  friends  a  fortnight,  during 
which  time  he  seemed  to  be  very  unwell,  his  eyesight 
also  troubling  him.  After  returning  to  Berkeley 
Square,    for  a  few  days,  he  left  his  new  house  once 
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more,  and  now  for  the  last  time  went  back  to 
Chatham. 

He  \\as  decidedly  worse,  and  apparently  did 
not  think  himself  that  he  had  long  to  live.  Since 
he  had  been  in  England  he  had  been  most 
liberal  with  the  money  that  he  had  saved,  and 
gave  it  away  in  thousands  of  pounds,  we  hear, 
th-e  year  before  ;  but  for  himself  he  docs  not  seem 
to  have  cared  for  riches,  and  called  money  "  dross 
that  he  could  not  take  away  with  him."  With  the 
title  of  Lord  Clyde  he  had  received  a  pension  of 
;{^2,ooo  a  }-ear. 

We  are  told  by  General  Shadwell  that  now  the 
great  soldier  "prepared  himself  in  all  humility  for 
the  end,  and  said  to  the  friend  at  whose  house  he 
was  dying:  'Mind  this,  Eyre,  I  die  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.' "  Also,  how  he  would  ask  Mrs. 
Eyre  to  pray  with  him  and  to  read  aloud  portions 
of  the  Bible  and  sacred  poetry.  At  times  he 
would  be  nervous  and  excitable,  and  would  then 
jump  up  from  his  chair  if  he  heard  a  bugle,  and 
exclaim,  "  I  am  ready."  He  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal,  but  when  well  enough  to  have 
loved  to  be  taken  for  a  drive,  or  to  sit  on  a  chair 
in  the  garden. 

For  rest  he  had  longed  in  China,  in  India,  in  the 
Crimea,  but  had  patiently  toiled  far  away  while  his 
work  and  labours  were  needed  by  a  Queen  and 
country,  and  now  he  seems  to  have  longed  for  a  more 
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lasting  rest  than  was  to  be  found  here  on  earth,  for 
General  Shadwell  relates  that  once,  after  suffering 
great  pain,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  for  the  pure  air  of 
Heaven,  that  I  might  be  laid  in  rest  and  peace  on  the 
lap  of  the  Almighty." 

July  24th  came  round,  and  Lord  Clyde  was  still 
suffering,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  die  that  day,  for  the 
next  was  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  San  Sebas- 
tian. He  said  to  General  Eyre,  "  I  should  like  to 
live  till  to-morrow,  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
San  Sebastian,  which  is  perhaps  a  fitting  day  for  the 
old  soldier  to  die." 

His  memory  too,  we  read,  "would  frequently  dwell 
on  his  faithful  Highlanders,  and  find  expression  in 
terms  of  gratitude  for  the  trust  they  had  reposed  in 
'  the  Chief  who  loved  them  so  well,'  "  when  he  would 
be  anxious,  too,  that  they  should  receive  due  reward 
for  their  services. 

Everybody,  more  or  less,  was  now  deeply  grieved 
to  hear  of  Lord  Clyde's  severe  illness,  and  longed  for 
better  accounts,  which,  however,  never  came. 

The  Queen  herself  had  another  letter  written  to 
him  by  Sir  Charles  Phipps,  in  which  she  expresses 
her  sincere  sympathy  and  anxious  hope  for  his  re- 
covery. "  You  are  well  aware,"  was  added,  "  of  the 
high  appreciation  of  her  Majesty  of  your  invariable 
and  unbounded  devotion  to  duty,  which  has  rendered 
your  life  so  glorious  and  so  valuable  to  your  Queen 
and  country."     The  letter  ends  with  these  words  : — 
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"  She  prays  that  a  merciful  Gcd  may  lessen  your 
sufferings  and  grant  you  peace." 

When  about  to  see  his  sister  on  the  1st  of  August 
we  are  told  that  he  was  anxious  to  take  a  stimulant, 
"  to  give  me  strength,"  he  said,  "  to  go  down  a  few 
steps  to  meet  the  old  sister  when  she  comes,  that  I 
may  embrace  her  before  to-night — before  I  die ;  "  and 
also  that  their  interview  was  most  touching.  She 
remained  at  Chatham,  and,  when  she  could  not  be  in 
the  sick-room  of  him  who  had  been  so  good  a  brother 
to  her,  but  whom  she  had  not  strength  now  to  nurse, 
she  watched  outside. 

But  still  he  lingered  on  for  days.  All  through  the 
night  of  August  13th  his  sister  sat  by  his  side  till,  in 
the  early  morning,  he  recognised  her,  and  made  her 
go  to  bed.  That  day,  at  a  few  minutes  past  noon, 
she  was  summoned  again  to  his  side,  when  calmly 
he  passed  to  his  rest,  whilst  General  and  Mrs. 
Eyre  and  a  faithful  servant  of  his  all  knelt  around 
him. 

i^ord  Clyde  had  said  that  he  wished  his  funeral  to 
be  i;  very  quiet  one,  so  preparations  were  being  made 
for  him  to  be  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  ;  but 
the  Government  resolved  to  pay  a  national  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  hero  of  so  many  conquests  ; 
so  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  August 
22nd,  1863. 

A  plain  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies 
is  inscribed  with  these  words  • — 
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Beneath  this  Stone 

Rest    the    remains    of 

COLIN    CAMPBELL,   LORD   CLYDE, 

Who,  by  his  own  Deserts, 

Through  50  years  of  arduous  service, 

From  the  earliest  battles  in  the  Peninsular  War 

To  the  Pacification  of  India  in  1S58, 

Rose  to  the  Rank  of  Field  Marshal  and  the  Peerage. 

He  died,  lamented 

By  the  Queen,  the  Army,  and  the  People, 

14th  August,  1863, 

In  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Canning  and  Sir  James  Outrain  lie  close 
beside  their  friend  in  Westminster  Abbey,  both 
of  whose  funerals  he  had  himself  attended,  that 
of  Sir  James  Outram  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  (1863),  and  of  Lord  Canning  (who  had  died 
on  the  very  day  that  he  landed  in  England 
from  India),  with  Sir  James  Outram,  the  previous 
year. 

"  Lo}'al,  loving,  generous,  self-denying,  unflinch- 
ing in  his  duty,"  was  this  brave  old  soldier, 
and  when  he  passed  away  from  this  earth  to  a 
well-earned,  long-coveted  "rest,"  we  may  say 
truly  that  in  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde,  we  lost 
a  hero  of  whom  all  his  country  may  justly  feel 
proud. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Clyde  had  been  laid  in  his 
grave  these  appropriate  lines  made  their  appearance 
in  Punch: — 
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Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Clyde, 

Died  Friday,  August  14th;  buried,  Saturday, 
August  22nd,    1S63. 

Another  great,  gray-headed  chieftain  gone 

To  join  his  brethren  on  the  silent  shore  ! 
Another  link  with  a  proud  past  undone  ! 

Another  strain  of  life-long  warfare  o'er. 

Few  months  have  passed  since  that  gray  head  we  saw 
Bending  above  the  vault  where  Outram  slept ; 

Lingering  as  if  reluctant  to  withdraw 

From  that  grave-side,  where  sun-bronzed  soldiers  wc^^t. 

The  thought  filled  many  minds,  is  he  the  next 

To  take  his  place  within  the  abbey  walls? 
A  gnarled  trunk,  by  many  tempests  vcxt, 

That  bears  its  honours  high,  even  as  it  falls. 

He  is  the  next !  the  name  that  was  a  fear 

To  England's  swarthy  foes,  all  India  through. 
Is  now  a  memory  !  no  more  fields  will  hear 

His  voice  of  stern  command,  that  rang  so  true. 

The  tartaned  ranks  he  led  and  loved,  no  more 
Will  spiing,  like  hounds  unleashed,  at  his  behest  ; 

No  more  that  eye  will  watch  his  soldiers  o'er, 
As  mothers  o'er  their  babes,  awake,  at  rest. 

A  life  of  roughest  duty,  from  the  day 

When  with  the  boy's  down  soft  upon  his  chin, 

He  marched  to  fight,  as  others  run  to  play, 
Like  a  young  squire  his  knightly  spurs  to  win. 

And  well  he  won  them  ;  in  the  fever  swamp, 
In  foughten  field,  by  trench  and  leaguered  wall, 

In  the  blank  rounds  of  dull  routine,  that  damp 
Spirits  of  common  temper  more  than  all. 

He  trod  slow  steps  but  sure  ;  poor,  without  frienda 
Winning  no  way,  save  by  his  sweat  and  blood  ; 

Heart-sick  too  often,  when  from  earned  amends 
He  saw  himself  swept  back  by  the  cold  flood 
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Against  which  all  must  strive,  who  strive  like  hira 
By  merit's  patient  strength  to  win  the  goal, 

Till  many  a  swimmer's  eye  grows  glazed  and  dim, 
And  closes,  ere  the  tide  does  shoreward  roll. 

Stout  heart,  strong  arm,  and  constant  soul  to  aid, 
He  sickened  not  nor  slackened,  but  swam  on  ; 

Though  o'er  his  head  thick  spread  the  chilling  shade, 
And  oft,  'twixt  seas,  both  shore  and  stars  seemed  gene. 

Till  the  tide  turned,  and  on  the  top  of  flood 
The  nigh-spent  swimmer  bore  triumphant  in, 

And  honours  rained  upon  him,  bought  with  blood, 
And  long  deferred,  but  sweeter  so  to  win. 

And  fame  and  name  and  wealth  and  rank  were  heaped 
On  the  gray  head  that  once  had  held  them  high  ; 

But  weak  the  arm  which  that  late  harvest  reaped, 
And  all  a  knight's  work  left  him  was  to  die. 

Dead  !  with  his  honours  still  in  newest  gloss, 
Their  gold  in  sorry  contrast  with  his  gray, 

l!ut  by  his  life,  not  them,  we  rate  his  loss. 
And  for  sw  eet  peace  to  his  brave  spirit  pray. 

No  nobler  soldier's  heart  was  ever  laid 

Into  the  silence  of  a  trophied  tomb  ; 
There  let  him  sleep — true  gold  and  thrice  assayed 

By  sword  and  fire  and  suffering — till  the  doom  ! 
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David  Livingstone. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE   FACTORY   LADS'   PICNIC. 

On  the  forenoon  of  a  certain  day  in  September, 
1826,  a  number  of  factory  operatives  were  to  be  seen 
passing  the  time  listlessly  about  the  doors  of  their 
dwellings,  near  the  mills  at  which  they  were  employed 
at  Low  Blantyre,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  about 
eight  miles  up  the  river  from  Glasgow.  The  ma- 
chinery at  the  mills  was  driven  by  water-power,  and 
when  the  river  was  in  flood  there  was  no  escape  for 
the  "  tailwater" ;  the  great  wheel  was  choked,  the 
machinery  was  stopped,  and  the  hands  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

The  year  1826  is  memorable  to  survivors,  who 
were  then  observant  of  times  and  seasons,  from  the 
failure  of  the  harvest.  One  of  the  floods  that  turned 
the  crops  into  "  a  heap  in  the  field "  caused  the 
stoppage  on  the  occasion  in  qucston. 

Among  the  involuntary  idlers  in  the  hamlet  that 
morning  were  three  lads  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
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years  of  age.  They  had  been  schoolfellows,  they 
worked  in  the  mill  together,  were  rather  close  friends, 
and  naturally  discussed  the  question  what  it  would  be 
best  to  do  with  themselves  for  the  day.  One  of  them 
proposed  that  they  should  go  to  Hamilton,  see  "  the 
sojers,"  perhaps  hear  the  band,  and,  generally,  see 
what  was  going  on  in  "  the  toon."  Another  of  the 
trio  was  strongly  in  favour  of  their  going  to  Cathkin 
braes,  where  they  would  have  splendid  views,  perhaps 
pick  up  some  rare  plants,  and  would  see  the  new  road 
that  had  been  made  for  the  old  footpath,  the  stop- 
page of  which  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  disturbance. 
The  third  lad  was  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  went 
to  Hamilton  or  Cathkin,  but  would,  of  the  two,  rather 
go  to  Hamilton,  as  being  only  half  the  distance  to 
Cathkin.  The  advocate  of  scenery  in  preference  to 
soldiery  carried  his  point,  and  the  three  youths  set 
out  for  Cathkin  Hill,  distant  about  six  miles,  rising 
at  Dytchmont  to  the  ridge  of  which  Cathkin  Hill  is 
the  highest  point. 

The  walk  was  very  pleasant,  the  views  charming, 
and  the  plants  gathered  very  interesting — at  least,  to 
him  who  gathered  them.  But  these  pleasures  were  not 
at  all  "  satisfying  "  in  one  important  sense.  The  three 
growing  lads,  when  they  started  from  home,  almost 
immediately  after  breakfast,  did  not  give  a  thought 
to  being  hungry  again,  or  to  their  next  meal,  and  how 
or  where  they  were  to  get  it.  Air  and  exercise  had 
quickened  their  naturally  vigorous  appetites,  which 
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became  clamorous.  Sandwich-boxes  were  conveni- 
ences of  which  they  knew  nothing.  If  they  had  had 
any  thought,  at  starting,  that  they  would  be  so  long 
from  home,  they  might  have  provided  themselves 
with  "  pieces "  of  bread  or  scone,  or  possibly,  to  a 
very  small  extent,  with  money ;  but  they  had  neither. 
They  feared  that,  unless  they  could  find  supplies  by 
some  means,  their  ravenous  appetites  would  make 
their  condition  desperate  ere  they  reached  the  end  of 
ihe  return  journey.  So  they  talked  over  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  The  district  in  which 
they  found  themselves  was  more  rural  in  those 
days  than  it  is  now.  More  or  less  comfortable- 
looking  farmhouses  and  cottages  dotted  the  land- 
scape, but  of  shops  there  were  not  any  within  a  long 
distance. 

One  of  the  three  lads  had  a  tin  whistle,  upon 
which  he  could  play  tolerably  well.  They  determined 
to  try  whether  his  musical  talents  had  a  market- 
able value.  From  the  height,  they  selected  a  farm- 
house at  which  they  should  make  the  trial.  In  not 
very  buoyant  spirits,  and  without  much  hope  as  to 
the  probable  result,  they  descended  the  hill,  entered 
the  old-fashioned  flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  musician  struck  up  "  Maggie  Lauder,"  follow- 
ing in  succession  with  "  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen  "  and 
"  Whistle,  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad."  The 
whistler  had  not  well  started,  when  two  of  the 
children  of  the  house  stood   at  the  open  door,  one 
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with  finger  in  mouth,  and  both  with  wondering  eyes, 
gazing  at  the  strange  visitors.  Soon  after,  the  comely 
face  of  a  matron  was  seen  at  one  of  the  windows, 
peeping  out  at  the  lads,  with  a  look  of  curiosity  and 
not  altogether  pleased  surprise.  In  a  (qv:  moments 
the  good-wife  came  out,  and  the  whistler  ceased  play- 
ing. 

"  What  do  you  want  .'' "  asked  the  dame  ;  "you're 
no  beggars,  are  you } "  addressing  the  performer, 
who,  turning  to  one  of  his  two  companions,  said, 
"  Speak,  Davie ;  it  was  to  please  you  that  we  cam' 
a'  the  way  to  Cathkin." 

"  Davie,"  thus  appealed  to,  exclaimed  rather 
eagerly,  "  No,  no,  mem  ;  we're  no  beggars.  The 
mill  that  we  work  at's  stoppit,  an'  we  cam'  frae 
Blantyre  to  see  the  new  road.  We're  unco  hungry, 
an'  we  hae  nae  siller ;  but  we  dinna  want  siller. 
We  thocht  ye  micht  maybe  like  a  tune.  Jamie  cap 
play  ye  *  The  Bannocks  o'  Barley  Meal.'  " 

The  good-wife,  thoroughly  mollified,  broke  into 
a  hearty  laugh.  "  Ah  ! "  says  she,  " yojt  are  a  pawkic 
loon  ;  but  come  awa  ;  yese  no  want  for  a  bit  ban- 
nock "  (unleavened  cakes  of  flour,  barley,  or  pea- 
meal).  Taking  them  indoors,  she  regaled  them  with 
bannocks,  cheese,  and  milk,  to  their  full  satisfaction, 
and  sent  them  off  with  a  further  supply  of  food  in 
their  pockets  to  sustain  them  by  the  way. 

The  three  youths  of  this  incident  were : — James 
Rankin,  the  whistler,  who,  when  a  young  man,  emi- 
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grated  to  Canada,  did  well  there,  but  died  many 
years  ago  ;  John  Campbell,  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
later  on  came  to  fill  a  place  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  Blantyre  Mills ;  and  David  Livingstone, 
concerning  whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  himself  an  emi- 
nent explorer,  said,  many  years  afterwards  : — "  There 
is  no  British  name  more  widely  known,  or  more  uni- 
versally respected,  than  that  of  Livingstone — the  great- 
est among  African  travellers  "  ;  and  concerning  whom, 
when  his  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  it  was  declared : — 

"  Never  to  mansions  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  Cathkin  braes  expedition 
the  same  three  youths  started  upon  another,  taking 
the  direction  of  Bothwell,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Their  road  passed  along  a  field  in  which  a 
number  of  reapers  were  at  work,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Captain  Boyle,  the  proprietor,  who 
farmed  his  own  land.  He  accosted  the  lads  and 
invited  them  to  assist  in  the  harvest  field,  for  which 
they  would  be  paid  in  food  and  money.  The  recollec- 
tion of  their  hunger  and  penury  at  Cathkin  led  them 
to  prompt,  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 
Reaping  and  raking  machines  had  not  been  invented 
at  that  time,  all  corn  crops  being  cut  with  either 
scythe  or  sickle.  The  harvest,  sadly  defective, 
threatened  to  make  the  following  a  "  dear  year,"  and 
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it  was  important  that  nothing  should  be  wasted  or  lost 
in  gathering  it.  The  work  assigned  to  Livingstone 
and  his  two  companions  was  to  gather  the  heads  of 
corn  that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  straws  to  which 
they  were  attached,  escaped  getting  bound  up  in  the 
sheaves. 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  Captain  Boyle  provided 
beer  for  his  three  extra  hands,  as  was  customary  at 
that  time  in  the  harvest  field  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  did  give  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work,  a  few  coppers  each,  which  they  had  well  earned. 
As  touching  beer,  Livingstone  is  remembered  at 
Blantyre  as  a  staunch  abstainer.  Frequently,  as  he 
and  his  companions  came  upon  a  wimpling  brook  in 
their  rambles,  he  referred  pithily  to  the  innocence 
and  virtue  of  "  Adam's  wine,"  as  he  called  water.  He 
was  never  obtrusive  with  his  counsel,  but  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity,  when  it  came  fairly  in  his  way, 
of  recommending,  as  the  best  drink,  "  honest  water, 
that  never  laid  man  i'  the  mire."  When  any  one  with 
whom  he  could  use  the  liberty  had  suffered  through 
drink,  he  never  failed  to  urge  the  advantage  of 
keeping  to  "  Adam's  wine." 

"  Davie  "  is  remembered  as  having  been  a  general 
favourite,  especially  among  those  of  about  his  own 
age,  and  was,  when  occasion  arose,  appealed  to  in 
cases  of  dispute,  or  applied  to  for  advice  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  his  decision  and  counsel,  which  he  never 
volunteered  or  thrust  upon    them,   being   cheerfully 
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accepted  and  acted  upon.  As  he  grew  up,  it  is  said, 
by  those  who  remember  him  when  a  youth,  he  became 
more  resei"V'ed  and  studious,  hving  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  into  which  his  mates  in  the  mill  could  not  be 
expected  to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   LIVINGSTONE   FAMILY. 

The  stock  from  which  Livingstone  came,  his  home 
and  school  life,  the  books  he  read,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  claim  attention  before  notice  of  his 
companions  or  out-door  pursuits. 

It  may  be  said  deliberately,  and  without  extrava- 
gance, that  he  came  of  a  truly,  though  not  convention- 
ally, noble  race. 

His  great-grandfather  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  small  farmer  in  the  Isle  of 
Ulva — or  Isle  of  Wolves — in  the  Hebrides,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

Of  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Livingstone  relates  that 
he  could  give  particulars  of  the  lives  of  his  forefathers 
for  six  generations.  One  of  these  ancestors,  according 
to  family  tradition,  when  on  his  death-bed,  called  all 
his  children  around  him,  and  said,  "  In  my  lifetime  I 
have  searched  most  carefully  through  all  the  traditions 
I  could  find  of  our  family,  and  I  never  could  discover 
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that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our  forefathers 
If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of  your  childrcr\ 
should  take  to  dishonest  ways,  it  will  not  be  because 
it  runs  in  our  blood  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  I 
leave  this  precept  with  you  :  '  be  honest.'  "  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  proud  of  this  really  stately,  though  humble, 
legacy,  and  never  forgot  the  ancient  family  motto. 

The  grandfather  had  a  hard  struggle  to  wring  a 
subsistence  for  his  large  family  out  of  his  small,  sterile 
farm,  and  in  1 792  he  removed  to  Lanarkshire,  with 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  His  search 
after  a  new  settlement  resulted  in  his  finding  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton  manufac'-ory  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Monteith  and  Co.,  of  Blantyre  Mills.  He  was 
himself  employed  in  a  situation  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  his  duties  including  the  conveyance 
every  week  of  large  sums  of  money  from  Glasgow, 
for  payment  of  the  workpeople's  wages.  After  a 
lengthened  period  of  honourable  service  he  was 
pensioned  off  for  life  by  the  firm  he  had  served 
so  faithfully.  Under  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
unknown  in  these  later  days,  he  had  given  his  sons 
sufficient  education  to  fit  them  for  clerks,  and  in  thai 
capacity  they  were  employed  by  the  same  firm  as 
himself. 

The  sons  were  adventurous,  spirited  youths,  and, 
catching  the  war  fever  of  the  time — that  of  the  first 
Napoleon — entered  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  ex- 
cepting Neil,  the  father  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
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Neil  served  an  apprenticeship  to  David  Hunter,  a 
tailor  at  Blantyre,  a  man  of  remarkable  excellence  of 
character,  whose  daughter  Agnes,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  Neil  married  in  1810.  David  Hunter 
was  a  devout  man,  and,  for  his  station,  of  consider- 
able culture.  The  religious  literature  of  the  period 
interested  him  greatly,  one  of  his  favourite  writers 
being  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  Kingsland,  formerly 
a  missionary  in  South  Africa,  author  of  "  Journals  of 
Travel  in  South  Africa,"  "  Travels  Among  the  Hot- 
tentots," "Life  of  Kaboo,  a  Wild  Bushman,"  &c. 
Neil  Livingstone  had  a  passion  for  books,  which 
was  encouraged  by  his  master.  Neil  was  deeply 
interested  in  Campbell's  works,  and  became  by  them, 
and  such  other  religious  books  as  fell  in  his  way, 
deeply  imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit. 

From  his  youth  up  Neil  Livingstone  showed  great 
excellence  of  character,  and  was  uniformly  exemplary 
in  his  conduct  and  conversation.  In  the  hope  of 
exercising  influence  for  good  upon  his  brothers  and 
associates,  he  became  an  abstainer  from  intoxicating 
drinks  as  beverages  long  before  the  word  "  teeto- 
taller "  had  been  coined.  He  persevered  in  his 
abstinence  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  spite  of  obloquy 
and  ridicule,  and  even  the  disapproval  of  some  of  his 
dearest  friends.  His  mother,  a  good,  affectionate 
vvoman,  and  a  pattern  of  motherly  love  and  exercise 
Df  the  domestic  virtues,  could  not  understand,  far  less 
appreciate,  his  self-denial  in  this  matter.     One  of  this 
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pioneer  teetotaller's  most  bitter  experiences,  as  he 
himself  stated,  was  to  take  the  glass  of  whisky  from 
his  mother's  hands  at  his  father's  funeral  and  to  pass 
it  on  untasted — an  act  that  excited  grief  and  pain 
among  the  mourners,  who  thought  that  respect  for 
the  dead  should  have  impelled  him  to  conform  to 
established  custom,  and  lay  aside  for  the  time,  and  on 
such  a  solemn  occasion,  his  own  opinion  and  convic- 
tions. The  incident  conveys  some  idea  of  the  moral 
quality  and  stamina  of  the  man. 

Neil  Livingstone  and  his  wife  had  five  sons,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  and  two  daughters.  The 
survivors  were  John,  David,  Janet,  Charles,  and 
Agnes.  David  was  born  19th  March,  181 3,  in 
Shuttle  Row,  near  the  "  dookit "  (dove-cote),  Blan- 
tyre.  The  house,  a  substantial  stone  building,  three 
storeys  in  height,  is  still  standing.  It  has  at  the  front 
a  roofed  spiral  stone  stair,  or  "  roondle,"  a  feature  not 
uncommon  then  in  old  Scottish  towns,  though  they 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  few 
years  after  David  was  born  the  family  removed  to 
Middle  Row,  Blantyre.  While  he  remained  in  Blan- 
tyre,  Neil  Livingstone  followed  the  trade  of  tailor 
to  which  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his 
father-in-law,  David  Hunter.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Hamilton,  where,  with  his  hard-earned  savings — the 
result  of  his  own  industry,  his  wife's  frugality  and 
clever  household  management,  their  hand-in-hand 
hearty  working  together,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
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well-doing  of  their  children — he  was  able  to  purchase 
a  small  property,  including  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house.  The  house  they  named  "  Ulva  Cottage,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  little  islet  off  the  west  coast 
of  Mull,  whence  Neil's  father  had  come.  The  first 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Livingstone  from  Africa  to  his 
parents,  after  being  informed  of  the  purchase,  was 
jocularly  addressed  to  them  as  "  Dear  Laird  and 
Lairdess."  The  pleasant  "  settlement "  of  his  father 
and  mother  and  his  sisters  in  this  way  gave  him  great 
satisfaction. 

At  Hamilton  Mr.  Neil  Livingstone  commenced 
the  more  congenial  business  of  travelling  retail  tea- 
dealer.  Rounds  of  calls  from  place  to  place  suited 
him  better  than  sedentary  occupation.  Such  work 
was  more  conducive  to  his  health,  and,  above  all,  it 
afforded  fuller  scope  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires 
to  be  useful  as  a  sort  of  unofiicial,  unattached  pastor 
and  home  missionary,  and  the  discharge  of  functions 
for  which  he  seemed  to  be  "to  the  manner  born." 
As  a  minister  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  a  religious 
teacher,  a  wise  and  faithful  counsellor  to  young  men 
and  for  beneficent  activity  in  connection  with  all  such 
work  as  he  could  help,  he  was  widely  known,  and  his 
services  and  assistance  gratefully  received  and  highly 
valued. 

His  new  occupation  of  tea-dealer  brought  its 
troubles.  On  visiting  Blantyre  some  time  after  he 
commenced   business   in   this   line,   a  grocer   of  the 
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village  attacked  him  virulently  for  having  started  in 
opposition.  The  grocer  was  not  a  teetotaller.  Mr. 
Livingstone  quieted  him  effectually  by  the  soft 
answer  that  turncth  away  wrath.  He  was  so  much 
respected — it  may  be  said  beloved — by  all  who  knew 
Viim  as  to  make  it  an  audacious  act  even  for  a  sober 
man  to  assail  him,  and  the  attack  was  not  renewed. 

Mrs.  Livingstone,  the  mother  of  the  traveller,  was 
an  excellent  housekeeper,  a  willing  worker,  and 
always  neat,  tidy — it  may  almost  be  said  refined — in 
dress  and  appearance.  She  took  a  laudable  pride  in 
providing  the  family  meals  with  unvarying  punctu- 
ality, and  as  temptingly  cooked  and  served  as  could 
be  desired.  She  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her 
husband  in  all  his  religious  and  philanthropic  work, 
and  the  means  he  employed  to  promote  it.  It  is 
stated  of  them  that  purity  of  speech  was  a  rule  of  the 
house,  and  slang  or  exaggeration  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. If  a  thing  was  really  "  terrible,"  it  might  be 
so  described,  otherwise  the  use  of  such  a  strong  term 
was  not  allowed.  The  Livingstones  had  a  compara- 
tively humble,  yet  really  happy,  home.  The  parental 
influence  exercised  was  of  the  most  wholesome  kind  ; 
the  parents  dearly  loved  their  children,  and  the 
children  regarded  their  parents  with  warm  affection 
and  respect.     Love  ruled  in  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

David  Livingstone  received  his  elementary  instruc- 
tion at  the  village  school  of  Blantyre,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Mackskiming,  assisted  by  his  son 
John,  who  afterwards  settled  as  a  minister  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Mackskiming  was  probably 
of  average  merit  and  ability  among  the  men  of  his 
profession  in  his  day,  and  grounded  his  scholars  fairly 
well  in  "  the  three  Rs " — Reading,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic.  The  men  who  achieve  honourable  dis- 
tinction in  the  world  by  their  work  and  their  service 
to  the  human  family,  who  themselves  add  materially 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  are  usually  the  chief 
agents  in  their  own  education — using  the  word  in 
contradistinction  to  instruction.  So  it  was  with 
Livingstone. 

The  village  school-house  was,  of  course,  the  place 
for  "  learning,"  but  desires  after  knowledge  of  certain 
kinds  were  strong  within  him,  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  lessons  he  received  there.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  commenced  in  early  life  to  seek  after 
knowledge  in  topography,  botany,  geology,  and 
natural  history ;  and,  happily,  the  fields  of  inquiry 
.vithin  his  reach  were  beautiful,  attractive,  and  fruitful 
Livingstone's  "  life-school,"  when  he  had  done  with  it, 
had  extended  between  56  degrees  north  and  35  dc- 
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grees  south  latitude,  and  from  5  degrees  west  to  73 
degrees  east  longitude — that  is,  from  Ulva  of  the 
Hebrides  in  the  north  to  Algoa  Bay  in  the  south, 
and  from  Blantyre  in  the  west  to  Bombay  in  the  east. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  Scotland  was  far  aheaci 
of  England  in  means  for  elementary  instruction.  In 
these  later  days  the  readily  accessible  Board  schools 
of  England  are  a  great  advance  upon  what  the  burgh, 
parochial,  village,  and  elementary  schools  of  Scotland 
were  in  Livingstone's  young  days.  In  the  ordinary 
school  course,  and  in  the  "  special  subjects  "  open  to 
them  to  take — as  Livingstone  would  have  done,  had 
they  been  offered  to  him — the  youth  of  our  time, 
especially  if  possessed  of  such  exceptional  powers, 
and  animated  by  such  noble  aspirations,  as  distin- 
guished Livingstone,  enjoy  educational  advantages 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  boys  at  school  in  the  olden 
time.  The  improvements  in  educational  means  and 
appliances  are  found  in  every  department — in  build- 
ings, space,  light,  ventilation,  books,  maps,  pictures, 
teaching  apparatus,  methods,  and,  notably,  in  having 
an  army  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  educationa 
work,  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  school 
organisation  and  management,  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Then  and  now  are  in  strong  contrast — 
to  the  credit  of  these  later  days. 

When  Livingstone  was  a  boy  at  school,  parents 
rarely  interfered  with  the  authority  of  the  school- 
rnaster   in   the   employment   of  such   means    as    lie 
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thought  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  and  bring 
out  the  powers  of  his  scholars.  The  penal  code  in 
schools  has  been  much  relaxed  since  that  time,  and 
certain  burdens,  grievous  to  be  borne,  have  been 
taken  off  the  scholar.  Unreasonably  long  portions  of 
Scripture  and  catechism  were  given  to  scholars,  to 
say  off  by  rote,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  lessons, 
and  extra  portions  were  administered  as  punish- 
ments ;  while  cruel  inflictions  followed  failure  to  re- 
peat correctly  the  forms  of  words.  In  those  days 
a  little  of  history,  a  moderate  amount  of  geography, 
and  an  inordinate  quantity  of  "religious  knowledge" 
were  communicated  in  the  common  schools  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  profitable,  doubtless,  that  "  the  Word  ** 
should  be  "  engrafted  "  in  the  mind,  but  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  grafting 
tool  should  be  the  "  taws "  or  other  instrument  oi 
torture. 

The  Rev.  William  Armstrong  refers  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  having  preached  in  the  school-house 
at  Blantyre  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  when,  he  states 
the  people  of  the  village,  deeply  interested  by  the 
Doctor's  discourse,  thought  "  hi-s  English  quite 
broken."  Mr.  Armstrong  also  preached  in  the 
school-house  in  the  same  year,  occupying  as  a 
pulpit  the  master's  desk,  "a  fine  piece  of  cabinet 
work,  to  which  the  Doctor  and  I  looked  up  with  aAve 
when  school-children." 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  LivingstciiG 
B  2 
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stood  in  "  awe  "  of  his  schoolmaster.  He  was  far 
removed  from  insubordination  or  audacity ;  he 
lovingly  revered  and  dutifully  obeyed  his  parents, 
and  readily  rendered  such  reverence  as  he  thought 
due  to  pastors,  masters,  and  others ;  but  he  knew 
little  of  "  awe,"  apart  from  wrongdoing  and  its 
consequences.  An  illustration  of  his  philosophic 
courage  may  be  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Neil  Livingstone  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
rmd  a  rigid  rule  of  the  home  was  that  eveiy  member 
of  the  family  must  be  in  the  house,  and  the  door 
locked,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  who  might  be 
absent  without  leave,  at  ten  o'clock.  One  night 
"Davie"  had  rambled  farther,  and  reached  home 
later,  than  usual,  to  find  the  door  locked.  Had 
this  happened  when  they  lived  in  the  house  in 
Shuttle  Row,  where  he  was  born,  it  would  have 
been  a  small  matter ;  he  would  have  been  com- 
paratively comfortable  reposing  on  the  top  steps  of 
the  roofed  "  roondle  "  stair  ;  but  here  he  had  no  better 
couch  than  the  stone  steps  in  the  open  air,  and  he 
settled  upon  them  to  spend  the  night.  He  might 
think  the  law  hard,  but  he  raised  no  whimper,  howl, 
or  rebellious  cry  against  it — to  such  a  nature  as  his 
the  prospective  bivouac  was  a  bagatelle,  as  he  abun- 
dantly proved  in  his  adventurous  after-life.  Like 
Carlyle,  he  had  "  a  sacred  pride  in  his  peasant  father, 
and  would  not  have  exchanged  him  for  any  king  he 
knew."     He  yielded  cheerfully  to  his  sovereign  author- 
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ity.  The  loving  mother  knew  that  "  Davie  "  was  not 
in  the  home  nest.  She  gently  drew  back  the  bar  ol 
the  door,  admitted  the  errant  son,  and  the  sterner 
parent  probably  winked  willingly,  for  once,  at  this 
infraction  of  his  authority. 

That  rote-teaching  of  Scripture  was  in  vogue  at 
Blantyre,  and  that  Livingstone's  powers  were  in  part 
directed  to  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age  he  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  a  New  Testament  for  repeating,  on  two 
successive  evenings,  the  119th  Psalm,  with  only  five 
hitches  in  the  176  verses — a  gigantic  performance  for 
such  a  small  recompense,  pecuniarily  considered. 
Such  a  feat  shows  that  Livingstone  proved  himself 
a  giant  amongst  schoolboys,  as  he  afterwards  proved 
himself  to  be  amongst  men,  and  little  likely  to  have 
occasion  to  be  in  dread  of  his  schoolniaster  because  of 
failure  in  any  reasonable  task  that  could  be  imposed 
upon  him.  As  it  was  afterwards  said  of  him  as  a 
man,  so  it  was  as  a  boy :  he  was  as  great  as  his 
work.  He  doubtless  possessed  extraordinary  natural 
powers. 

He  was  an  intelligent  observer,  a  persistent,  un. 
wearied,  willing  worker,  a  sworn  foe  to  idleness  ;  what 
his  hand  or  head  found  to  do  he  did  with  concentra- 
ted, wliole-hearted  application — with  his  might.  His 
dominating  motto,  from  boyhood  and  throughout  life, 
seems  to  have  been,  "  Fear  God,  and  work  hard  " — a 
counsel  he  gave  on  occasion  to  assemblies  of  young 
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children,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
them.  He  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  distinguished 
mathematician  who  so  highly  educated  himself,  with 
a  "  knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet "  as 
his  basis,  declaring  these  to  be  "  all  that  one  needs 
to  know,  in  order  to  learn  everything  else  that  one 
wishes." 

Such  equipment  as  the  Blantyre  village  school- 
master could  give  Livingstone  for  his  future  career 
was  completed  when  he  reached  his  tenth  year,  and 
entered  the  spinning  mill  of  Messrs.  Henry  Monteith 
and  Co.  as  a  "  piecer." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HOME  LIFE  AND   COMPANIONS. 

As  "  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps,"  so 
is  a  boy.  David  Livingstone,  in  his  youth,  seems  to 
have  kept  good  company,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
the  number.  His  closest  companionship  was  natur- 
ally with  those  of  his  own  house — his  father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite.  It  was  said  by  the  mother  of  another 
eminent  Scotsman — Thomas  Carlyle — that  "  Tam 
vvus  na'  vera  easy  to  leeve  wi'."  The  very  oppo- 
site could  be  truthfully  said  of  "Davie"  Living- 
stone. 
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A  surviving  member  of  the  family  circle  testifies, 
with  still  glowing  fondness,  that,  "  both  as  a  boy  and 
a  youth,  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  joy  to  be  in  the  same 
house  with  him."  He  rendered  cheerful  assistance 
to  his  father  in  all  such  affairs  as  admitted  of  his 
help.  He  was  always  more  than  willing  to  lighten 
his  mother's  load  of  work  and  care.  Some  boys 
A^ould  sneer  at  such  domestic  work  as  he  voluntarily 
undertook.  His  after-life  sufficiently  asserted  the 
noble  manliness  of  his  nature.  He  was  no  "  molly 
coddle"  because  he  often  swept  the  floor  for  his 
mother,  and  did  his  work  thoroughly,  lifting  every 
chair  and  "  sweeping  under  the  mat."  His  failing 
leaned  to  virtue's  side  when  he  so  far  deferred  to 
what  he  considered  false  notions  of  boy  or  man 
nature  and  work  as  to  say,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
"  Mother,  if  you  bar  the  door  I'll  wash  the  floor  for 
you."  And  this  he  often  did,  and  did  it  thoroughly, 
his  gentle,  delicate,  dearly  beloved  mother  accepting 
his  service  reluctantly — certainly  less  cheerily  and 
heartily  than  he  rendered  it. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  two  other  "  lads 
of  the  factory  "  who  were  his  principal  associates  after 
his  brothers  John  and  Charles.  The  three  brothers 
were,  from  their  earliest  years,  most  exemplary  in  their 
ardent,  unbroken  affection  for  each  other,  their  attach- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  their  outdoor  recreations 
as  well  as  in  their  indoor  life. 

A  bo)-ish  trouble  that  was  to  David,  at  the  time. 
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a  cause  of  sore  distress  shows,  incidentally,  the 
moral  quality  and  tastes  of  the  lads  with  whom  he 
associated  at  the  mill,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  nature 
of  their  intercourse.  Jamie  Rankin  represented  to 
Davie  the  delight  he  had  experienced  from  reading 
Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  readily  lent 
it  to  him  to  read.  The  treasure  was  received  at  the 
mill-closing  time,  on  a  remarkably  cold,  frosty  night. 
The  borrower  buttoned  his  jacket  over  the  book, 
trotted  briskly  off  to  his  happy  home,  with  hands  in 
pockets,  looking  forward  to  an  evening  of  delight 
with  his  book  at  the  fireside.  When  he  got  home 
he  discovered,  to  his  consternation,  that  the  book 
had  been  dropped,  but  where  could  not  be  guessed, 
and  the  night  vv^as  pitch-dark.  Such  partial  search 
as  was  possible  was  made,  but  made  in  vain.  The 
kind  father  tried  to  console  his  son  with  the  un- 
intentionally cruel  pun  that  he  must  live,  for  the 
present,  in  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  cheerily 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  the  book  would 
"very  likely  cast  up  i*  the  mornin'." 

But  Davie  was  inconsolable,  and — rare  thing  with 
him — he  sat  moody  and  silent  for  the  whcle  of  the 
evening.  His  grief  was  aggravated  by  the  fear  that 
Jamie  may  have  lent  him  the  book  without  asking  his 
father's  leave,  which  would  lead  his  friend  into  a 
scrape.  Joy  came  in  the  morning !  The  loser  de- 
voted the  breakfast  hour  successfully  to  ferreting  out 
the  finder,  and  recovered  the  dropped  book. 
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Some  people  are  "  good  book-keepers  "  in  a  bad 
sense — in  failing  to  return  the  books  they  borrow. 
Livingstone  was  an  excellent  book-keeper,  especially 
in  the  department  of  diary-keeping ;  while  borrowed 
books  he  used  carefully,  and  returned  faithfully,  some- 
times in  better  condition  than  they  were  when  he 
borrowed  them.  In  illustration,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muir, 
his  minister  at  Hamilton,  lent  him  some  books  when 
he  went  to  London  to  prepare  for  his  missionary 
work.  These  were  scrupulously  returned,  including  a 
Greek  Lexicon,  in  boards  when  borrowed,  but  sent 
back  well  bound  in  calf. 

Livingstone's  amiability  of  disposition  attracted 
younger  boys,  to  whom  it  was  quite  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  him  in  his  fishing  and 
botanical,  or  geological  expeditions,  when  he  was  at 
home  during  his  college  vacations.  One  of  these, 
David  Ferguson,  born  at  Blantyre,  closed  a  useful  and 
honoured  life  in  South  Africa  in  1884.  Another, 
the  Rev.  William  Armstrong,  already  referred 
to,  is  minister  of  a  Wesleyan  Episcopal  church 
at  East  Bloomfield,  co.  Ontario,  U.S.'^  Another 
companion  of  his  was  Mr.  Anderson,  a  well-known 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Livingstone,  sister  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Livingstone 
Memorial  Church,  Blantyre ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Armstrong,  for 
copious  notes  concerning  Livingstone  and  his  family.  He  has  also  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  for  facts  collated  in  this  volume  to  Professor 
Blaikie's  "Personal  Life  of  David  Lisingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,"  to 
the  "  Encyclopoedia  Britannica"  (ninth  edition),  and  to  various  periodical 
publications  and  newspapers. 
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American  pastor,  who  finding  his  pastorate  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  one  with  his  failing  health  and 
advancing  years,  resigned  active  work  not  long  since. 
Happily,  he  is  now  able  to  say :  "  I  am  not  rich,  but 
with  my  habits  I  have  plenty" — about  14,000  dollars 
— "  my  father  was  very  poor — a  labouring  man." 
This  gentleman  was  born  at  Blantyre,  attended  the 
same  day-school  as  Livingstone,  and,  like  him, 
entered  the  mill  as  a  "  piecer,"  at  ten  years  of  age. 
\way  in  the  far  west  of  the  New  World,  and  after 
many  years  of  exile,  Mr.  Anderson,  as  he  states, 
experiences  quiet  joy  in  living  his  boyhood  over 
again,  and  in  musing  with  closed  eyes  over  the 
lovely  scenes  with  which  in  boyhood  he  was  familiar. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  ardent  disciple  and 
imitator  of  his  senior  and  forerunner  in  the  school, 
the  spinning-mill,  and  the  limestone  quarry,  and  other 
places,  where  they  started  in  scientific  study  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  Mr.  Anderson  has  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  himself  and  his 
friend,  David  Ferguson,  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
the  bigger  boy,  to  whom  they  were  so  warmly  attached, 
in  his  fishing,  geological,  and  botanical  excursions. 
It  was  only  lads  of  their  age,  he  states,  that  Living- 
stone could  have  for  companions,  if  he  desired  com- 
panionship, as  the  older  lads  were  employed  for 
twelve  hours  a  day  in  the  mills  or  dye-works.  He 
narrates  how  about  a  dozen  of  the  mill  lads  formed 
themselves  into  a   society  for   mutual  improvement, 
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their  principal  means  being  meetings  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  for  the  reading  aloud  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber of  popular  publications  which  they  clubbed  their 
pennies  to  purchase.  The  readings  alternated  during 
favourable  weather  with  field  excursions.  Mr.  Ander- 
son states  that  astronomy  and  geology  were  favourite 
subjects  with  several  of  the  lads  who  manifested  an 
acute  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  aspired  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  life  than  they  were  likely  to  reach  in  the 
mills.  "  Many  an  evening,"  he  writes,  "  was  spent  in 
observation  of  the  heavens,  in  preference  to  such 
social  pleasures  as  might  be  within  reach."  Their 
association  was,  he  states,  "  a  grand  success,  and  left 
a  favourable  impress  upon  all  its  members.  The 
youths  employed  in  the  spinning-mills  were  then 
a  numerous  and  important  class,  the  girls  not  having 
at  that  time  invaded  "  piecing." 

Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  followed  Livingstone's 
example  in  several  of  his  pursuits.  "  The  limestone 
quarry,"  he  writes,  "  where  the  Doctor  studied 
geology,  was  often,  after  he  left,  visited  by  me,  and 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  also  studied  in  the  factory, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Doctor.  The  position  of  the 
book  so  that  a  sentence  could  be  read  as  the  machine 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  while  the  spinner  was 
at  work  could  only  be  made  intelligible  by  a  dia- 
gram." ]\Ir.  Anderson  tells  how  he  and  Livingstone, 
having  a  swim  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kirsty  Burn,  his 
friend  ducked  liim  in  play,  but  desisted  as  soon  as 
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there  seemed  to  be  distress  in  his  gasped  "Don't!" 
Playful  good-humour  Livingstone  frequently  showed, 
but  never  cruelty  or  unkindness.  His  juniors  looked 
to  him  as  a  sure  protector  and  helper  in  case  of 
need. 

In  one  of  his  many  visits  to  Bothwell  Castle, 
Livingstone  climbed  up  one  of  the  towers  to  a  height 
never  attempted  by  his  companions,  by  tourists,  or 
others,  and  there  cut  his  name  on  the  stone.  It  is  to 
be  seen  to  this  day,  we  believe,  by  those  willing  to 
climb  the  giddy  height  to  search  for  it. 

There  was  no  restriction  on  fishing  for  trout  and 
perch  in  their  time,  but  salmon  was  preserved.  On 
one  occasion,  David,  by  accident  jather  than  inten- 
tion, caught  a  salmon,  and  had  a  misgiving  as  to 
getting  it  home  without  detection.  His  younger 
brother  Charles  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  discom- 
fort of  carrying  it  hard  packed  inside  a  leg  of  his 
trousers.  The  scrupulous  father  forgave  him  for  that 
time,  but  sternly  enjoined  his  three  sons  never  to  do 
the  like  again.  Hares  and  rabbits,  which  they  met 
with  in  abundance,  were  never  taken  by  the  Living- 
stone boys,  who  knew  that  any  attempt  in  thi( 
direction  would  provoke  their  father's  severe  dis- 
pleasure, although  he  condemned  the  game  laws  as 
productive  of  much  crime,  and  for  other  reasons.  He 
well  knew  that  if  his  sons  engaged  in  such  pursuits 
they  would  be  demoralised,  and  exposed,  almost 
certainly,    to     contact    with     bad    company.       The 
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brothers  John  and  David  were  within  two  years  in 
their  ages,  John  having  been  born  in  iSii  and  the 
traveller  in  18 13;  Charles  was  eight  years  younger, 
having  been  born  in  1S21. 

One  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  most  notable  home  ex- 
cursions was  to  the  Falls  of  Cl}'de  above  and  below 
Lanark,  beginning  with  Corra  Linn,  and  finishing 
with  Stonebyres  Linn. 

This  excursion  was  made  in  1837,  before  his  re- 
turn to  the  University  the  second  time.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  arduous  day's  work,  and  the  distance 
travelled  not  less,  probably,  than  thirty  miles,  and 
much  of  it  upon  rough,  uneven  ground.  He  was  at 
work  again  at  this  time,  between  college  sessions,  at 
the  Blantyre  Mills,  which  were  now  stopped  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  floodings  before  referred  to. 
His  mother  made  breakfast  for  him  about  six  o'clock, 
provided  him  with  a  pretty  large  "  piece,"  and  he 
started  to  walk  the  whole  distance,  making  a  detour  on 
the  way  to  see  the  celebrated  Cartland  Crags.  Com- 
ing through  Hamilton  in  the  evening,  he  was  nearly 
dead-beat  with  fatigue,  and  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
leaning  upon  his  umbrella,  actually  commenced  to 
take  "forty  winks"  of  sleep  in  the  street.  Suddenly 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  attracting  a  degree 
and  kind  of  attention  that  he  did  not  at  all  relish,  so, 
pulling  himself  together,  he  trudged  on  for  the  remain- 
ing three  miles,  and  had  a  night's  sound  sleep  without 
needing  rocking  or  lullaby.     Next  morning,  Sunday, 
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be  was  up  betimes,  and  accompanied  his  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  place  of  wor 
ship  they  attended  at  Hamilton.  A  correspondent 
who  knew  the  family  intimately  informs  us  that  "  a 
party  of  between  thirty  and  forty  persons,  including 
the  Livingstones,  attended  a  place  of  worship  in 
Hamilton,  distant  about  three  miles,  in  preference  to 
attending  the  branch  of  the  Established  Church  at 
Blantyre,  that  was  maintained  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Monteith  and  Co.  Whether  it  was  rain  or  shine, 
stormy  or  calm,  every  service  in  their  church  at 
Hamilton  was  attended  by  Neil  Livingstone  and 
his  boys. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  by  his  visit  to  the  Falls 
and  Cartland  Crags,  of  which  he  brought  home  a  rap- 
turous account. 

The  day's  visit  added  a  series  of  new  views  of 
Nature  to  his  collection,  to  be  recalled  at  wull  after 
many  days,  and  in  view  of  scenes  and  wo-rks  vastly 
greater  and  grander  than  these. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FACTORY  LAD  AND  EVENING  SCHOLAR. 

Some  young  people,  when  they  leave  school,  and 
have  done  with  school-books  and  satchels,  slates  and 
sums,  tasks  and  "taws,"  congratulate  themselves  upon 
having  escaped  from  bondage,  and  reckon  that  they 
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have  "  finished  their  education."  Henceforth,  witV 
them,  reading  and  the  use  of  books  are  to  be  purely 
optional,  and  only  for  pastime  and  amusement ;  tasks 
and  labour  in  learning  are  done  with.  Livingstone 
was  of  those  who  considered  such  ideas  grovelling 
and  pernicious — who  believed  that  all  the  world 's  a 
school,  the  whole  span  of  mortal  life  a  school-time. 

David  Livingstone  finished  his  short  day-school 
course  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  then  began 
the  battle  of  life  as  a  wage-earner,  by  daily  labour 
for  his  own  maintenance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  his 
hours  of  work,  to  begin  with,  being  twelve  a  day. 
His  employment  was,  as  we  have  said,  as  a  "piecer" 
in  Blantyre  spinning  mill. 

We  may  here  remark  that  David  Livingstone  has 
been  referred  to  as  having  commenced  life  as  a  weaver 
boy.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  he  was  never  a  weaver.  In 
cotton  manufactories  spinning  and  weaving  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate  processes,  and  the  machinery  for 
spinning  and  weaving  is  in  charge  of  different  classes 
of  "  hands."  A  power-loom  weaver  has  charge  of  one 
or  more  looms.  He  allows  each  of  them  to  run  or 
ivcaving  while  all  is  going  right,  but  if  the  thread  in 
the  shuttle  is  run  out,  breaks,  gets  tangled,  or  any- 
thing else  goes  wrong,  he  stops  the  loom  and  puts 
right  what  is  wrong  before  he  sets  it  going  again. 
The  spinner  has  the  charge  of  a  machine  of  quite  a 
different  nature  to  the  loom.  The  loom  is  fixed, 
whereas  an  important  portion  of  the  spinning  machine 
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travels  backward  and  forward — backward  by  a  com- 
paratively slow  motion,  while  the  vast  number  of 
threads  in  a  horizontal  line  which  are  in  progress  arc 
being  spun  in  lengths ;  and  forward  by  a  much  quicker 
motion.  The  spinner  in  charge,  at  the  right  moment, 
operates  upon  the  part  of  the  machinery  provided  for 
giving  the  alternate  travelling  motions.  The  travel- 
ling portion  of  the  machine,  being  run  close  up  to  the 
fixed  portion,  resumes  the  backward  motion,  and 
another  length  is  spun  and  wound  upon  the  bobbins 
or  cops  ;  the  "  lengths "  mentioned  are  not  separate, 
the  continuity  of  the  thread  being  preserved.  As  one 
or  more  of  the  threads  in  the  machine  break,  the 
spinner  catches  and  joins  the  ends  when  they  are 
within  his  reach;  but  in  many  instances  they  are  not 
readily  accessible,  and  serious  loss,  delay,  and  incon- 
venience would  result  from  his  being  unassisted  in 
this  matter.  His  helper  is  a  boy  who  shoots  quickly 
to  any  point  under  the  row  of  threads,  or  elsewhere, 
that  may  need  his  service,  to  "  piece,"  or  join  together, 
the  ends  of  the  broken  thread.  A  small,  nimble, 
watchful,  biddable  boy  makes  a  model  "piecer."  Such 
a  boy  was  "  Davie  Livinstin  "  ;  such  were  the  duties 
assigned  to,  and  undertaken  by,  him  when  he  was 
required  to  "  fall  in  "  as  a  full  private  in  the  work-a- 
day  world.  There  were  no  "  short-timers  "  in  those 
days,  and,  weary  or  no,  he  had  to  stick  to  his  work  in 
the  Blantyre  Mills  until  the  machinery  was  stopped  at 
iight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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The  school  had  never  been  a  place  of  bondage  to 
Livingstone ;  to  him  learning  had  never  been  a 
drudgery,  but  ever  a  delight.  The  comparatively- 
small  amount  of  knowledge  he  acquired  at  school 
whetted  his  appetite  for  more,  and  gave  him  a  degree 
of  perception  of  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  knowledge 
of  which  he  had  only  touched  the  outer  edge.  He 
felt  that  he  was  only  beginning  his  education — the 
kind  of  education  that  necessitates  self-imposed  tasks, 
earnest  application,  and  patient  labour.  The  margin 
of  time  must  have  been  very  narrow,  if  margin  there 
were  ;  the  remnant  of  mental  power — of  "  go  " — left  in 
a  boy  of  his  age,  after  such  a  day's  work,  could  only 
have  been  small,  if  there  were  any  remnant  left,  to  be 
applied,  not  to  reading  for  amusement  merely,  but 
to  real  study.  The  onward  and  upward  step  and  look, 
the  laudable  ambition,  strong  will,  indomitable  per- 
severance, and  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
withal,  of  young  Livingstone,  ensured  that  he  would 
make  a  margin  and  find  a  remnant  of  time  for  self- 
improvement,  and  turn  them  to  good  account. 

The  first  half-crown  our  factory  lad  earned  he 
dutifully  handed  to  his  mother,  the  act  causing,  prob- 
ably, a  tingle  of  pardonable  pride  in  both  mother 
and  son.  The  first  money  he  could  appropriate  to 
his  own  use  he  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of 
Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar.  What  a  strange  pur. 
chase  to  be  made  by  a  factory  lad  !  What  would  his 
mates  of  the  mill  think  of  his  taste,  or  of  such  an 
C 
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application  of  his  coin  ?  What  would  be  the  ver. 
diet  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lads  of  our  day, 
whether  factory,  office,  yard,  shop,  or  any  other  sort, 
whether  of  working,  middle,  or  upper  classes,  upon 
such  conduct?  "  Purchase  of  a  Latin  book  !  purpose  to 
learn  Latin  !  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  verdict  would 
be  sharp,  short,  unhesitating — "  Latin  ?  Rubbish  ! " 
However  this  may  be,  Livingstone  bought  the  book, 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  prosecuted  it  until 
the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  other  classics, 
was  one  of  his  sources  of  intellectual  delight. 

Livingstone's  love  of  learning,  of  school  and 
school-work,  and  his  satisfactory  relations  with  his 
master,  are  conclusively  proved  by  his  own  very  brief 
incidental  references  to  his  educational  pursuits. 
What  definite  aim  he  can  have  had  in  prosecuting 
such  arduous  extra  labours  can  only  be  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  is  surely  an  illustration  of  boyish 
dignity  and  determination  fitted  to  excite  wonder 
and  admiration.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
reality,  to  believe  it  possible,  that  a  tired  boy,  after 
twelve  hours'  work  in  the  factory,  should,  of  his  own 
motion  and  choice,  run  home,  take  a  hurried  meal, 
and  be  off  to  the  school,  immediately  after  swallowing 
it,  to  study  Latin,  and  other  subjects,  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  even  then  to  resume  at  home,  and  continue 
engaged  with  his  books  until  they  were  taken  from 
him  and  he  was  driven  off  to  bed,  to  be  up  soon 
enough  in  the  morning  to  commence  work   in   the 
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factory  at  six  o'clock.  Such  conduct  might  safely 
have  been  taken,  by  those  who  knew  him  and  his 
ways,  to  be  the  presage  of  a  great  career.  The  dust 
was  not  allowed  to  deposit  itself  on  the  boards  of  his 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments  ;  he  commenced  at  once,  and, 
despite  his  task  being  dry,  tedious,  and  uninteresting, 
excepting  perhaps  to  himself  in  his  conscious  pro- 
gress, he  kept  to  it  with  indomitable  perseverance 
that  rode  down  any  temptations  to  relaxation  that 
may  have  come  in  his  way.  Even  as  a  boy,  Living- 
stone proved  himself  of  those  who  "  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days," 

Livingstone  possessed  a  nature  and  character  that 
at  once  impelled  and  enabled  him  to  extract  whole- 
some educational  influence  from  a  wide  range  of 
objects,  circumstances,  associations,  and  opportunities. 
Albeit  somewhat  hackneyed,  the  quotation  is  really 
so  truly  fitting  as  to  make  its  use  irresistible.  He 
was  of  those  who  find 

" Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

As  regards  school-learning,  the  subject  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  statement,  which  conveys  a  great 
deal,  that  as  factory  boy  and  young  man  he  attended 
the  evening  school  at  Blantyre  for  "  many  years." 
Long  after  he  had  left  it,  and  he  and  his  achieve- 
ments had  excited  interest  and  admiration  throughout 
tlie  civilised  world,  he  wrote  thus  concerning  his 
C  2 
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school  and  his  schoolmaster : — "  For  many  years  I 
attended  evening  school,  which  met  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  ten.     The  dictionary  part  of  my  labours 

was  followed  up  till  twelve  o'clock  or  later 

Our  schoolmaster — happily  still  alive  (1857) — was 
?-ttentive  and  kind,  and  so  moderate  in  his  charges 
that  all  who  wished  for  education  might  have  obtained 
it.  Many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and 
some  of  my  schoolfellows  now  rank  in  position  far 
above  what  they  appeared  ever  likely  to  come  to  when 
in  the  village  school," 

The  educational  influence  of  the  factory  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  summarily  disposed  of.  In  the  fac- 
tory and  at  work  he  lived  a  dual  life  ;  he  attended  to 
the  mechanical  work,  for  which  he  was  paid,  and  prose- 
cuted his  studies  at  the  same  time.  "  My  reading 
while  at  work,"  he  writes,  "  was  carried  on  by  placing 
the  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny,  so  that 
I  could  catch  sentence  after  sentence  as  I  passed  at 
my  work  ;  I  thus  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  study, 
undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  the  machinery.  To  this 
part  of  my  education  I  owe  my  present  power  of 
completely  abstracting  the  mind  from  surrounding 
noises,  so  as  to  read  and  write  with  perfect  comfort 
amidst  the  play  of  children,  or  near  the  dancing  and 
songs  of  savages.  The  toil  of  cotton-spinning,  to 
which  I  was  promoted  in  my  nineteenth  year,  was 
excessively  severe  on  a  slim,  loose-jointed  lad  ;  but  it 
was  well  paid  for,  and  it  enabled  me  to  support  my- 
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self  while  attending  medical  and  Greek  classes  in 
Glasgow  in  winter,  as  also  the  Divinity  lectures  by 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  working  with  my  hands  in  summer. 
I  never  received  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  and 
should  have  accomplished  my  project  of  going  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  in  the  course  of  time, 
by  my  own  efforts,  had  not  some  friends  advised  my 
joining  the  London  Missionary  Society.  ...  It  was 
not  without  a  pang  that  I  offered  myself,  for  it  was 
not  quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work  his 
own  way  to  become  in  a  measure  dependent  on 
others."  .  .  . 

"  Looking  back  now  on  that  life  of  toil,  I  cannot 
but  feel  thankful  that  it  formed  such  a  material  part 
of  my  early  education  ;  and,  were  it  possible,  I  should 
like  to  begin  life  over  again  in  the  same  lowly  style, 
and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  training." 

The  other  chief  agencies  in  his  early  training  were 
his  home  and  books,  and  outdoor  studies  of  Nature. 
Each  of  these  has  been  already  referred  to.  Love  of 
each  other  glowed  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
the  Livingstone  family.  Although  pleasant  good- 
humour  prevailed  in  a  considerable  degree,  there  was 
no  levity  or  frivolity,  and  the  tone  was  grave  rather 
than  gay,  more  inclined  to  the  severe  than  the  lively. 
An  entry  in  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  private  diaries 
that  has  been  published  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  fire- 
side, and  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  subjects  that  in- 
terested the  warm  hearts  of  those  who  surrounded  it 
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"  Mother  told  me  stories  of  her  youth  ;  they 
seemed  to  come  back  to  her  in  her  eighty-second 
year  very  vividly.  Her  grandfather,  Gavin  Hunter, 
could  write,  while  most  common  people  were  ignorant 
of  the  art.  A  poor  woman  got  him  to  write  a  peti- 
tion to  the  minister  of  Shott's  parish  to  augment  her 
monthly  allowance  of  sixpence,  as  she  could  not  live 
on  it.  He  was  taken  to  Hamilton  gaol  for  this,  and, 
having  a  wife  and  three  children  at  home,  who,  with- 
out him,  would  certainly  starve,  he  thought  of  David's 
feigning  madness  before  the  Philistines,  and  pretended 
to  be  so.  All  who  were  found  guilty  were  sent  to 
the  army  in  America,  or  the  plantations.  A  sergeant 
had  compassion  on  him  and  said,  '  Tell  me,  guidman, 
if  you  are  really  out  of  your  mind  ;  I'll  befriend  you.' 
He  confessed  that  he  only  feigned  insanity  because 
he  had  a  wife  and  three  bairns  at  home,  who  would 
starve  if  he  were  sent  to  the  army.  '  Dinna  say 
onything  mair  to  onybody,'  said  the  kind-hearted 
sergeant.  He  then  said  to  the  commanding  officer, 
*  They  have  g' ve'n  us  a  man  clean  oot  o'  his  mind  ;  I 
can  do  nothing  wi'  the  like  o'  him.'  The  officer  went 
to  him  and  gave  him  three  shillings,  saying,  *  Tak* 
that,  guidman,  an'  gang  awa'  hame  to  your  wife  an* 
weans.'  'Ay,'  said  mother,  '  mony  a  prayer  went  up 
for  that  sergeant,  for  my  grandfather  was  an  unco 
godly  man.  He  had  never  had  so  much  money  in 
his  life  before,  for  his  wages  were  only  threepence  a 
day.'" 
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Books,  and  the  use  he  made  of  them,  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  the  formation  of  Livingstone's 
character.  He  "  read  all  the  books  that  came  in  his 
way,"  his  preference  being  for  those  of  science  and 
travel.  His  father's  love  of  books  grew  with  his 
years,  but  his  taste  in  reading  was  of  a  rather  severe 
character ;  light  reading,  especially  novels,  he  con- 
sidered unwholesome  mental  food.  The  family  was 
well  supplied,  however,  with  religious  books  and 
periodicals.  His  expenditure  in  this  direction  was  so . 
liberal  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  at  times  almost  remon- 
strated with  him  for  spending  so  much  in  books.  He 
would  make  such  answer  as,  "  Now,  now,  hinny,  you 
never  grudge  them  a  '  piece '  when  they  want  one : 
what  for  no  supply  them  wi'  the  food  for  the  mind 
they  need  as  well?"  And  so  the  bookseller's  account 
continued  from  month  to  month,  with  a  tendency  to 
expand  rather  than  contract. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  were  not  allowed  in  the 
house,  especially  such  of  them  as  made  reference  to 
the  Covenanters,  Mr.  Neil  Livingstone  believing  that 
the  "  Scots  worthies  "  were  treated  with  derision  and 
ridicule  under  a  thin  veil.  David  Livingstone  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  father  in  his  admiration  of  the 
heroic  martyrs,  and  in  his  warm  appreciation  of  the 
patriotism  of  "Wallace  and  Bruce,  an  a'  the  lave." 
But  father  and  son  were  not  in  sympathy  in  their 
reading  tastes  all  through,  as  appears  from  a  charac- 
teristic incident  that  has  been  narrated.     The  father 
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read  theological  works  with  satisfaction  that  his  son 
could  not  read  with  interest,  and  would  not  engage  to 
read.  One  of  the  most  painful  of  the  few  differences 
that  ever  arose  between  David  and  his  father  was  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  The  father  asked 
David  to  read  "  Wilberforce's  Practical  Christianity  ;" 
he  refused  ;  he  was  next  commanded  to  obey,  and  to 
read  the  book.  His  son,  who  disdained  all  hypoc- 
risy, pretence,  and  make-believe,  persisted  in  his 
refusal.  The  father,  grieved  that  his  son  should 
refuse  what  would  be  so  much  to  his  advantage, 
as  he  believed,  and  angry  for  his  disobedience, 
and  impressed  with  the  axiom  that  "  discipline  must 
be  maintained,"  severely  chastised  David,  which 
caused  great  distress  among  the  other  members  of 
the  family. 

Though  father  and  son  had  quarrelled  about  read- 
ing, they  were  not  really  far  apart  in  their  ideas  and 
sympathies  in  relation  to  missionary  work.  The 
whole  family  were  interested  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prises that  were  then  beginning  to  attract  attention. 
Neil  Livingstone  founded  a  missionary  society  in  the 
village,  and  established  a  missionary  prayer  meeting. 
He  procured  all  the  missionary  books  and  publica- 
tions within  his  reach.  The  family  reading  included 
accounts  of  Moravian  missions,  with  the  lives  and 
works  of  Henry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Jud- 
son,  Newell,  Carey,  Zinzendorf;  and  amongst  the 
other    heroes    of    the    family,    as     Christians     and 
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patriots,  were  Wallace,  Bruce,  John  Knox,  and  the 
Covenanters. 

The  works  relating  to  missions  that  most  deeply 
interested  David  were  those  of  Charles  Gutzlafif, 
medical  and  Gospel  missionary  from  China.  Gutzlafif, 
a  native  of  Stettin,  had  been  to  China,  whither  he 
went  in  1824,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  gone  through 
wonderful  personal  adventures  in  China,  He  had 
laboured  in  the  interior  of  the  country  with  truly 
apostolic  zeal,  and  had  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  history,  language  and  literature,  manners  and 
customs,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  the  religious  condition  and  wants  of  the  people. 
In  addition,  he  had  made  two  voyages  along  the 
coasts,  the  one  in  a  Chinese  junk,  the  other  in  a 
British  ship,  the  Lord  Amherst,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  voyages  with  another  important  work, 
"China  Opened."  Gutzlaff  issued  a  powerful  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  Churches  of  Britain  and 
America  on  behalf  of  China. 

David  Livingstone  was  powerfully  impressed  by 
the  'appeal  which  deposited  in  his  mind  the  germ  of 
the  purpose  to  become  a  missionary  himself,  and,  like 
Gutzlaff,  a  medical  missionary  as  well  as,  or  perhaps 
more  than,  a  preacher,  Livingstone  was  then  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  desire  to  join  in  the 
work  which  Gutzlafif  so  powerfully  and  convincingly 
set  forth  as  an  urgent  duty  speedily  crystallised  into 
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a  fixed  resolution,  and  Livingstone  thenceforth  shaped 
his  course  with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  necessary 
quahfications  for  the  office  of  medical  missionary  to 
China, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STUDENT   AND   MISSIONARY-ELECT. 

He  now  became  spinner  and  "student"  proper — 
student  always,  uninterruptedly,  and  spinner  between 
sessions,  to  earn  the  money,  necessary  for  his  class 
fees  and  keep,  while  attending  the  classes  in  Glasgow. 

His  first  session  was  in  1836 — 37,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  had  not  a  peer, 
probably,  in  the  classes  he  attended — that  is,  a  working 
cotton-spinner,  or,  say,  a  journeyman  mechanic — but 
he  had  as  fellow-students  Lyon  (afterwards  Sir  Lyon) 
Playfair  and  other  men  who  rose  to  eminence. 
Among  the  classes  he  attended  were  those  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graham,  the  distinguished  Professor  of 
Chemistry ;  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  Professor  of  the 
Institute  of  Medicine;  a  Greek  class  in  Anderson's 
College,  and  the  theological  class  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  Livingstone's  lodging  in  Glasgow  cost  half- 
a-crown  a  week.  It  is  not  recorded  what  his  board 
cost ;  it  was  probably  less  than  the  rent  of  the  room. 

Dr.  Graham,  the  Chemical  Professor,  had  an 
assistant — Mr.  James  Young — who  attracted  many  of 
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the  students  to  his  rooms,  in  which  he  had  a  turning 
lathe,  a  bench,  and  tools  of  various  kinds,  with  which 
the  young  men  did  amateur  carpenter-work.  Among 
the  students  and  others  who  at  that  time  availed 
themselves  of  Mr.  Young's  kindness,  and  met  in  his 
room  to  learn,  amongst  other  things,  the  use  of  tools, 
were  Lyon  Playfair,  James  (afterwards  Professor) 
Thomson,  William  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Thomson, 
T.nd  David  Livingstone.  Fast  friendships  were  formed 
in  Mr.  Young's  room  that  lasted  for  life  ;  amongst 
others,  between  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Young  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  in  April,  Dr.  Living- 
stone returned  to  Blantyre  and  resumed  work  in  the 
mill.  He  was  not  able  to  save  sufficient  out  of  his 
wages  between  sessions  to  meet  his  prospective  ex- 
penses during  the  second  session,  but  his  brother 
John,  who  was  also  a  spinner  in  Blantyre  Mills,  cheer- 
fully advanced  to  him  as  much  money  as  he  required. 

While  attending  the  classes  in  Glasgow  for  his 
second  session,  Livingstone,  on  the  advice  of  some  of 
his  friends,  offered  his  services  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  In  his  letter  he  stated 
some  of  his  views  in  relation  to  missionary  work  : — 
"The  missionary's  object  is  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  make  known  the  Gospel  by  preaching,  ex- 
hortation, conversation,  instruction  of  the  young, 
improving,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  those  among  whom  he  labours,   by  intro- 
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ducing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilisation,  and  doingj 
everything  to  commend  Christianity  to  their  hearts 
and  consciences.  He  will  be  exposed  to  great  trials 
of  his  faith  and  patience  from  the  indifference,  dis- 
trust, and  even  direct  opposition  and  scorn,  of  those 
for  whose  good  he  is  labouring.  He  may  be  tempted 
to  despondency  from  the  little  apparent  fruit  of  his 
exertions,  and  exposed  to  all  the  contaminating 
influence  of  heathenism." 

In  September,  1838,  Livingstone  was  summoned 
to  London  to  meet  the  Directors  of  the  Society  in 
connection  with  his  offer  of  service  and  the  provisional 
acceptance  by  the  Directors. 

On  the  same  day  that  Livingstone  proceeded  to 
London  to  meet  the  Mission  Board,  another  young 
man,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Moore,  from  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  a  missionary  at  Tahiti,  arrived  in 
town  in  answer  to  a  similar  summons,  and  on  the 
same  business  as  Livingstone.  They  naturally  ex- 
changed sympathies  ;  each  found  in  the  other  a 
congenial  spirit.  They  had  evidently  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  estimable  qualities  each  saw  in  the 
other. 

Many  years  after  they  had  parted  Mr.  Moore 
wrote  of  Dr.  Livingstone  that  ''he  won  those  who 
came  near  him  by  a  kind  of  spell.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  boarding-house  at  that  time  a 
young  M.D.,  a  saddler  from  Hants,  and  a  bookseller 
from  Scotland.     To  this  hour  they  all  speak  of  him  in 
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rapturous  terms.  After  passing  two  examinations 
we  were  both  so  far  accepted  by  the  Society  that  we 
were  sent  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  who  resided  at 
Chipping  Ongar,  in  Essex.  Missionary  students  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Cecil  for  three  months'  probation,  and,  \\ 
a  favourable  report  was  sent  to  the  Directors,  they 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  independent  colleges," 
Those  of  the  students  who  took  lodgings  in  the 
town  went  to  Mr.  Cecil's  house  for  their  meals  and 
for  instruction  in  classics  and  theology.  Livingstone 
and  Moore  lodged  together. 

Mr.  Moore  gives  a  notable  illustration  of  the  cool- 
ness with  which  David  Livingstone  undertook  physi- 
cal feats  from  which  ordinary  mortals  would  shrink, 
and  his  apparent  inability  to  anticipate  the  discomfort 
of  excessive  fatigue  or  other  ills  from  overtaxing  his 
powers. 

One  (oggy  morning  in  November  he  set  out  from 
Ongar  at  three  o'clock  to  walk  to  London,  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  brother  John,  who  had  commenced 
business  in  Hamilton,  and  had  added  a  lace  depart- 
ment to  his  tamboured  muslins.  The  farthest  off 
house  in  London  at  which  the  heartily-willing,  newly- 
fledged  commercial  traveller  had  to  call  was  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  Ongar.  A  great  part  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  walking  from  shop  to  shop,  with  what 
lucccss  is  not  recorded.  Having  finished  his  round 
he  started  to  walk  back.  Plodding  along  on  his  weary 
way,  he  came  up  to  the  scene  of  an  accident,  on  the 
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road  near  Edmonton.  A  lady  had  been  thrown  out 
of  a  gig,  and  lay  upon  the  road,  stunned  and  uncon« 
scious.  Livingstone  assisted  to  carry  her  into  a  way- 
side house,  and,  after  examination,  assured  those 
present  that  there  were  no  bones  broken,  but  asked 
that  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  for  at  once. 

Weary  and  footsore,  he  resumed  his  tramp,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stanford  Rivers  missed  his  way. 
He  was  so  nearly  dead-beat  as  to  be  sorely  tempted 
to  lie  down  and  sleep,  if  he  could ;  but  he  resisted 
the  temptation,  climbed  a  direction  post  to  read  the 
pointers,  resumed  his  miserable  march,  and  reached 
Ongar  about  twelve  o'clock.  He  was  in  a  wretched 
plight,  with  scarcely  sufficient  life  left  in  him  to 
be  able  to  speak.  His  chum  got  him  a  basin 
of  bread-and-milk  and  literally  "  put  him  to  bed." 
Next  day  was  Sunday.  He  did  not  awake  till  past 
noon. 

Mr.  Moore  states  that  Livingstone,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor,  afterwards  of  Gujerat,  Bombay,  and 
himself,  took  the  total  abstinence  pledge  together 
when  they  were  at  Ongar.  Livingstone,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  a  life  abstainer — following  his  father's 
example. 

The  course  of  training  of  the  missionary  students 
included  the  preparation  of  sermons,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Cecil.  When  corrected,  they  were 
committed  to  memory,  and,  as  opportunity  presented 
itself,  preached  to  some  village  congregation.     Living- 
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stone's  prospects  as  a  successful  preacher  were  some- 
what remote ;  it  soon  became  evident  that  pulpit 
oratory  would  not  be  his  strong  point. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  minister  of  Stanford 
Rivers  was  taken  ill,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Cecil  asking  him,  if  in  his  power,  to  send  a  substitute, 
Livingstone  had  got  up  a  sermon,  and  was  sent. 
His  first  public  appearance  as  a  preacher  was  a  painful 
disaster.  He  gave  out  the  text,  but,  alas  !  the  sermon 
was  clean  gone  out  of  mind,  and  he  could  only  blurt 
out,  "  Friends,  I  have  forgotten  all  I  had  to  say,"  and 
scuttle  out  of  the  pulpit  and  chapel  ! 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  "  Words  and 
Places,"  &c,,  knew  Livingstone  when  he  was  at  Ongar. 
He  writes  : — "  Mr.  Cecil  had  several  missionary 
students,  but  Livingstone  was  the  only  one  whose 
personality  made  any  impression  on  my  boyish 
imagination,  I  might  sum  up  my  impression  of  him 
in  two  words — simplicity  and  resolution.  Now,  after 
nearly  forty  years,  I  remember  his  step,  the  charac- 
teristic forward  tread,  firm,  simple,  resolute,  neither 
fast  nor  slow,  no  hurry  and  no  dawdle,  but  whici? 
evidently  meant — getting  there," 

The  students  in  turn  conducted  family  worship  in 
Mr,  Cecil's  house.  It  was  noticed  that  Livingstone's 
prayers  never  omitted  the  petition  that  we  might 
"  imitate  Christ  in  all  His  imitable  perfections."  He 
WJ;s  not  considered  successful  in  conducting  the 
worship   of   thesi    smaller    assemblies.     Mr.   Cecil's 
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report  to  the  Mission  Board  concerning  Livingstone 
was  unfavourable,  but  his  probation  was  extended, 
and  he  at  last  "passed," 

The  Directors  proposed  to  send  him  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  Livingstone  pleaded  that  he  had  spent 
two  years  in  medical  study,  and  that  his  power  to 
serve  humanity  would  be  thrown  away  if  he  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  fairly  well  supplied 
with  medical  practitioners.  Livingstone's  choice  and 
strong  desire  had  always  been  China  for  his  destina- 
tion and  future  sphere  of  labour ;  but  the  opium  war 
had  closed  that  field. 

It  was  ultimately  determined  to  send  him  to  South 
Africa,  a  destination  that  was  invested  with  strong 
attractions,  since  he  had  already  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  venerable  Robert  Moffat,  the  father  of  African 
Missions,  and  Livingstone's  future  father-in-law. 

During  his  stay  in  London  Livingstone  devoted 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  medical  and  scientific 
studies.  In  November,  1840,  he  passed  examination 
successfully,  and  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 
After  receiving  his  diploma,  and  transacting  other 
business  in  town,  he  had  only  one  night  left  to  spend 
among  the  dear  ones  at  home.  David  proposed  that 
the  family  should  sit  up  all  night,  but  his  mother  ob- 
jected, and  that  was  final  and  conclusive.  The  parting 
was  ineffably  tender  and  touching.  The  family  were 
up  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  17th. 
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Quietly,  smoothly,  and  sadly,  mother  performed  her 
duties  at  the  breakfast  table.  David  read  the  121st 
and  135th  Psalms,  and  offered  prayer.  The  tender, 
tearful  embrace  exchanged  with  mother  and  sisters, 
father  and  son  set  out  to  walk  to  the  Broomielaw  for 
the  Liverpool  steamer.  There  they  bade  each  other 
tvhat  proved  their  last  farewell,  and  went  each  his  own 
way — the  one  to  a  career  in  which  he  would  achieve 
an  honoured  name  and  imperishable  fame ;  the  other, 
with  a  pain  at  his  heart,  to  his  humble  home,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  round  of  daily  duty  pertain- 
in.5"  to  the  state  whcreunto  he  had  been  called. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

IN     SOUTH     AFRICA. 

Having  gone  through  the  religious  ceremony  of  or- 
dination, Livingstone  embarked  in  the  ship  George 
for  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  20th  November,  1840,  an  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

On  board  ship,  and  out  in  the  open,  our  voyager 
has  room  and  time  to  think.  He  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  These  years  have  been  an  apprentice- 
ship wherein  he  has  been  trained  and  equipped  for 
the  business  of  his  life,  which  begins  now.  In  so  far 
as  memory  and  sentiment  will  permit,  he  has  let  go 
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the  lines  that  connected  him  with  home  and  kindred. 
The  occupations  of  his  life  up  till  now  belong  to  a 
dead  past.  New  work,  a  new  life  in  a  new  world, 
are  in  front  of  him,  with  no  intervening  or  distracting 
obstruction,  only  the  watery  highway.  He  has 
counted  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  he  has 
entered.  Worldly  advantages  are  not  in  it — his  mind 
is  absolutely  clear  from  any  thought  of  them  ;  of 
these,  indeed,  he  is  making  sacrifice. 

Ever  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  for  adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
general  and  special,  and  to  increase  his  powers  for 
useful  action,  Livingstone  makes  the  ship  his  school 
for  the  time,  and  takes  lessons  on  a  special  subject. 
Captain  Donaldson  is  very  kind  and  obliging  ;  he 
gives  him  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and 
sits  with  him  till  midnight  taking  lunar  observations 
— an  accomplishment  to  prove  of  unspeakable  value 
to  Livingstone  in  the  future. 

The  Sunday  services  on  board  were  not  at  all  to  his 
taste.  Of  himself  he  says,  candidly,  "  I  am  a  poor 
preacher,  and  the  chaplain  addressed  them  all  ay 
Christians  already.  No  moral  influence  was  exerted , 
in  fact  no  good  was  done." 

At  the  Cape,  Dr.  Philip,  acting  at  the  time  as 
agent  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  wished 
to  return  to  England,  and  was  anxious  to  find 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  his  congregation.  He 
asked  Livingstone  to  do  so.    Decisively,  and  on  the 
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instant,  he  declared  the  thing  impossible.  He  had  a 
strongly-held  opinion  that  no  man  should  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation.  Wise  missionary  policy, 
Livingstone  believed,  would  be  to  press  onward  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  wholly  or  half  settled 
districts,  to  organise  and  start  new  stations,  train  the 
natives  for  the  work,  and  depend  mainly  upon  them 
to  carry  it  on.  Besides,  the  Cape  was  not  his 
destination.  The  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Directors  were  to  proceed  to  Kuruman,  or 
Lattakoo,  as  it  was  called  then,  Moffat's  station, 
their  furthest  inland  post  from  the  Cape,  and  thence 
to  turn  his  attention  to  regions  to  the  northward. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  glance  here  at  the  stage 
of  development  reached  by  South  Africa  at  the  time 
of  Livingstone's  arrival  in  the  country. 

As  far  north  as  the  Orange  River  the  country  was 
pretty  well  known  ;  the  population  was  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  native  and  European.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  the  border,  between 
regions  partially  settled  and  civilised,  and  sheer  savage 
country  and  life,  the  veteran  missionary,  David 
Moffat,  had  established  an  advanced  post  mission 
station  at  Kuruman.  North  and  west  of  Kuru- 
man lies  the  then  unexplored  Kalahari  desert,  and  to 
the  north-cast  an  extensive  region  inhabited  by  the 
Bechuana  tribes.  The  countries  adjoining  the 
southern  border  of  Bechuanaland  was  held  by  the 
Transvaal  Boers,  distinguished  by  ruthless,  cruel 
D  2 
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tyranny,  and  practice  of  the  vices  rather  than  the 
virtues  of  civilisation.  Excepting  this  southern 
portion  of  Africa,  the  whole  continent,  from  Kuruman 
to  the  Equator,  was  an  unknown  region,  about 
1, 600  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  extending  to 
nearly  the  seaboard  on  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
cast,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Concern- 
ing the  geography  of  this  vast  tract  no  knowledge 
was  possessed,  beyond  dim  conjecture,  and  the 
most  recent  maps  were  then  blank  as  regards  either 
lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  or  other  geographical 
features. 

Livingstone's  first  experience  of  African  travel 
was  in  his  journey  from  Algoa  Bay  to  Kuruman  in  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen.  He  was  much  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  he  passed  through — by 
the  mimosas,  the  acacias,  the  aloe  trees,  the  beautiful 
humming  birds,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers  from  which 
they  extracted  nectar.  He  felt  much  encouraged  by 
the  indisputable  evidence  afforded  by  the  Hottentots 
of  Hankey  of  the  transforming  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  ignorant  savages.  The  improvement 
that  had  been  effected  in  their  condition  far  exceeded 
his  expectations.  The  Hankey  missionary,  returning 
from  the  Cape,  accompanied  Livingstone,  and  a  warm 
welcome,  a  wonderfully  noisy  and  effusive  demon- 
stration, met  them  on  reaching  the  station.  The 
public  and  family  worship  of  these  Christianised 
Hottentots   were    to    Livingstone    most   interesting, 
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their  hymn-singing  very  beautiful,  and  their  bearing, 
in  all  respects,  in  contrast  with  that  of  some  of  th? 
Dutch  settlers,  living  close  by,  whom  Livingstone 
visited  in  his  medical  capacity. 

He  arrived  at  Kuruman  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
1841.  Moffat  and  his  family  were  in  England,  and 
no  directions  as  to  his  work  had  yet  arrived.  He 
formed  the  opinion,  v/hile  at  this  station,  that  the 
population  around  was  too  sparse  to  justify  its  being 
made  a  missionary  centre  for  the  training  and  sending 
forth  of  native  agents,  and  favoured  the  idea  that 
further  north,  where  there  was  a  denser  population, 
there  was  ground  for  hope  of  more  successful  action. 
In  company  with  another  missionary  he  made  a 
journey  of  about  700  miles  in  Griqualand  and  the 
Bechuana  country.  A  result  of  this  journey,  and  a 
promise  made  during  its  progress,  was  his  return  to 
the  Bechuana  country  in  1842.  He  had  with  him 
two  native  members  of  the  Kuruman  Church,  and 
two  other  natives  to  manage  the  waggon. 

He  was  enabled  to  enlist  in  his  interests  Bubi,  a 
chief  of  Bakwains.  Livingstone  stationed  one  ol 
the  native  agents  with  him  as  a  teacher.  The  chief 
himself  collected  the  children,  and  supplied  them 
with  food.  Livingstone  speedily  acquired  influence 
over  both  chiefs  and  people  by  his  kind,  considerate 
treatment. 

In  his  advance,  Livingstone  passed  through  part 
of  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  here  met  with  Sekomi,  a 
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chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  by  whom  he  was  favour* 
ably  received.  The  ignorance  of  this  tribe  was  very 
great.  The  name  of  God,  he  found,  only  conveyed 
the  idea  of  superiority,  and  they  applied  it  to  their 
chiefs.  The  place  was  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and 
during  the  time  of  Livingstone's  visit  a  woman  was 
devoured  by  one  in  her  garden  quite  near  the 
town,  Livingstone  was  painfully  impressed  by  the 
occurrence,  and  notes  how  the  rocks  and  valleys  rang 
with  the  bitter  cries  of  the  poor  woman's  orphan 
children. 

A  third  tribe  visited  was  the  Bakaa.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  he  addressed  a  number  of  Bechuanas 
in  their  own  tongue — a  remarkable  feat — and  felt 
greater  freedom  in  using  it  than  he  had  anticipated. 
But,  he  states,  in  connection  with  this  circumstance, 
"  I  have  an  immense  amount  of  labour  still  before 
me  ere  I  can  call  myself  a  master  of  Sichuana.  This 
journey  discloses  to  me  that,  when  I  have  acquired 
the  Batlapi,  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  more 
arduous,  task  to  be  accomplished  in  the  other  dia- 
lects ;  but,  by  the  Divine  assistance,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  conquer.  When  I  left  the  Bakaa,  the 
chief  sent  his  son,  with  a  number  of  his  people,  to 
see  me  safe  part  of  the  way  to  the  Makalaka." 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  part  of  which  was 
on  foot,  from  the  draught  oxen  having  become  sick, 
Livingstone  was  put  upon  his  mettle.  Some  natives 
who  had  joined   his  companions,  and  who  did  not 
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know  that  he  understood  their  language,  discussed 
his  appearance  and  powers.  "  He  is  not  strong,"  said 
they  ;  "  he  will  soon  knock  up."  This  rather  nettled 
him,  and  he  despised  the  fatigue  he  suffered  from 
keeping  them  at  the  top  of  their  speed  for  days 
together,  until  he  heard  them  talk  in  a  quite  different 
strain  about  his  pedestrian  powers. 

Livingstone,  thus  early  in  his  African  career, 
exhibits  his  physical  "  staying "  powers,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  he  can  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances.  This  is  the  Blantyre  factory  boy, 
poring  over  his  Latin  rudiments,  now  developed,  and 
in  a  totally  different  sphere.  He  was  no  orator  at 
Ongar,  but  we  see  him  here  showing  powers  tran- 
scending, probably,  any  that  have  ever  been  exhibited 
by  the  greatest  preachers  that  have  ever  studied  the 
Bible.  In  less  than  two  years  he  proclaims  to  these 
black  men,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  grand  truths  of 
Revelation.  In  that  short  time  he  has  learned  to 
acquire  power  over  them  for  their  guidance  and  their 
good.  Simplicity,  kindness,  fearless  trust,  justice 
and  fairness,  hearty  humour,  are  all  the  magic  he 
employs. 

But  it  should  also  be  admitted  that  his  being  a 
medical  man  added  greatly  to  his  influence  over  the 
natives.  His  power  for  good  in  this  direction  amply 
justifies  the  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at  on  the  subject 
of  missionary  life  and  labour  when  it  first  seriously 
engaged  his  thoughts.     At  Kuruman  he  had  "  an  im- 
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mense  practice,  I  have  patients  now  under  treatment 
who  have  v/alked  130  miles  for  my  advice.  The 
Bechuanas  have  a  great  deal  more  disease  than  I 
expected  to  find  amongst,  a  savage  nation.  Indiges- 
tion, rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia,  are  the  prevailing 
diseases.  Many  very  bad  cases  are  brought  to  me, 
and  sometimes,  when  travelling,  my  waggon  is  quite 
besieged  by  their  blind,  and  halt,  and  lame.  They 
are  excellent  patients.  There  is  no  wincing  ;  every- 
thing prescribed  is  done  iiistantcr.  Their  only  fail- 
ing is  that  they  become  tired  of  a  long  course.  In 
operations  even  the  women  sit  unmoved  ;  in  cutting 
out  a  tumour  they  sit  and  talk  as  if  they  felt  nothing. 
*  A  man  like  me  never  cries,'  they  say ;  '  they  are 
children  that  cry.'  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  men 
never  cry  because  of  bodily  pain ;  but  when  the 
spirit  of  God  works  on  their  minds  they  cry  most 
piteousiy." 

Livingstone  inclined  to  plant  his  mission  station 
in  the  country  of  the  Bakhatta.  The  country  was 
fertile  and  the  people  industrious ;  among  other  in- 
dustries was  iron  manufacture.  But  he  had  not  ycf 
received  instructions  from  his  directors.  Leaving  the 
Bakhatta,  at  the  end  of  a  five  days'  journey,  he  reached 
the  village  of  Sechele,  chief  of  the  Bakwains,  afterwards 
one  of  Livingstone's  greatest  friends.  The  chief's  only 
child,  and  the  child  of  one  of  his  principal  men,  were 
ill,  and,  happily,  Livingstone's  treatment  of  them  was 
successful 
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Already,  notwithstanding  travel,  oral  teaching, 
medical  practice,  unsettled  life,  and  multifarious 
occupations,  Livingstone  had  found  time  to  trans- 
late a  number  of  our  finest  hymns  into  the  Sichuana 
language,  amongst  others,  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled 
with  blood,"  "  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun," 
"  Invitation  to  Sinners,"  &c.  ...  "  I  do  not  boast," 
says  he  in  a  letter  home,  "  of  having  done  this,  but 
only  mention  it  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  getting  a 
little  better  fitted  for  my  great  work." 

Returning  to  Kuruman  in  1843,  he  found  a  letter 
authorising  a  settlement  in  some  more  distant  locality. 
He  also  found  a  letter  from  Mrs.  McRobert,  of  Cam- 
buslang,  near  Blantyre,  enclosing  twelve  pounds, 
which  had  been  collected  there,  and  sent  towards 
the  support  of  a  native  agent.  The  letter  and  gift 
filled  Livingstone  with  gratitude  and  delight,  and  he 
entreated  the  givers  to  consider  Mebalwe,  a  native 
convert,  their  own  agent.  Contributions  for  the  same 
purpose  followed  from  other  places. 

Permission  to  form  a  station  further  into  the  in- 
terior, then  received,  was  also  very  welcome.  He  had 
a  strongly-held  opinion  that  the  resources  of  the 
society  were,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted  in  clustering 
so  many  missionaries  about  the  Cape  Colony,  while 
vast  regions  with  large  populations  in  the  interior 
were  left  untouched. 

In  his  journey  to  the  new  station,  the  company 
consisted   of  Livingstone,   a  companion  missionary, 
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and  three  hunters,  who  joined  them,  one  of  these, 
Captain  Steele,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  afterwards 
General  Sir  Thomas  Steele,  and  always  after  the 
strange  excursion  a  warm  friend  of  Livingstone.  Acute 
observer  as  Livingstone  was,  he  would  doubtless  learn 
something  to  his  advantage  in  his  daily  intercourse 
with  these  gentlemen,  touching  the  ways  and  feelings 
of  a  class  with  which  he  had  come  but  little  in  con- 
tact. They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  charmed  by 
Livingstone's  simple,  genial,  honest  nature,  and  re- 
garded him  with  unfeigned  affection  and  respect. 

On  arriving  at  the  site  of  the  intended  station, 
Livingstone  first  obtained  the  permission  of  the  chief 
to  settle  there,  next,  with  all  necessary  legal  formali- 
ties, he  bought  a  piece  of  land,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  hut,  fifty  feet  by  eighteen  feet.  He  received  very 
little  help  from  the  natives,  among  whom  the  women 
do  the  hard,  heavy  work.  Mebalwe,  the  native  deacon, 
who  had  come  with  them  from  Kuruman,  rendered 
willing  aid. 

Livingstone's  mental  faculties  were  as  fully  en- 
gaged as  were  his  hands ;  with  him  indeed  it  was 
ever  thus,  except  when  disabled  by  sickness.  The 
sufferings  of  the  natives  from  disease  and  accident 
ensured  the  continuance  of  his  large,  although  not 
lucrative,  but  to  himself  costly  practice,  and  he  treated 
many  interesting  cases,  medical  and  surgical.  His 
thoughts  were  also  much  occupied  by  scientific  obser- 
vation and  studies,  amongst  others,  by  the  evidence 
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given  by  the  country  of  great  changes  having  occurred 
with  respect  to  its  water  supply.  Around  and  north 
of  Kuruman  he  had  found  many  indications  of  a  much 
larger  supply  of  water  in  a  former  age.  He  found 
traces  of  a  large  river  that  must  have  flowed  nearly 
north  and  south  to  a  great  lake,  which  had  included 
the  bed  of  the  present  Orange  River.  He  concluded 
that  the  lake  had  disappeared  when  the  fissure  had 
been  made  through  which  the  Orange  River  now  flows 
to  the  sea.  He  had  an  opinion  also  as  to  the  locality 
wh6re  the  river  and  lake  had  met,  from  the  existence 
of  a  mound  at  a  certain  place  containing  fossil  bones, 
which,  to  his  chagrin,  he  had  never  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining. 

A  letter  from  Livingstone  to  his  parents,  in  1843, 
when  he  is  busy  with  his  new  station,  gives  a  notable 
illustration  of  his  filial  affection  and  self-denying 
generosity.  Emigration  had  been  contemplated  by 
his  family.  In  one  letter  he  sends  a  bill  for  ten 
pounds  to  assist  their  emigration,  and  a  bill  for  the 
same  amount  for  clothes  for  himself.  He  follows  this 
communication  by  another,  with  a  request  that  both 
ten  pound  bills  should  go  to  the  emigration  costs, 
that  his  help  might  be  the  more  substantial,  and  he 
would  make  his  old  clothes  serve  for  another  year. 
Twenty  pounds  out  of  a  missionary's  salary !  Such 
munificence  is  rare ;  such  costly  gifts  are  offered  but 
seldom,  upon  either  the  family,  or  any  other  altar. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

"BIG  GAME." 

Livingstone  describes  the  site  of  the  new  station  as 
"  in  a  most  delightful  valley,  which  we  hope  to  make 
the  centre  of  our  sphere  of  operations  in  the  interior. 
It  is  in  what  the  poet  would  perhaps  call  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains.  The  mountain  range  in  the 
rear  of  the  spot  where  we  have  fixed  our  residence  is 
called  Mabotsa,  or  a  marriage  feast  (lat.  25^  14'  S.' 
long.  26°  30'  E.).  May  the  Lord  lift  upon  us  the 
light  of  His  countenance,  so  that  by  our  feeble  instru- 
mentality many  may  thence  be  admitted  to  the 
marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb.  The  people  are  as  raw 
as  may  well  be  imagined  ;  they  have  not  the  least 
desire  but  for  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  it  must 
be  a  long  time  ere  we  can  gain  their  attention  to 
the  things  which  are  above." 

Mabotsa  the  beautiful  was  not  found  to  be 
Mabotsa  the  safe ;  it  was  infested  with  lions,  and 
Livingstone  had  in  a  lion  hunt  a  terrible  adventure 
that  very  nearly  ended  his  career.  His  reference 
to  the  affair  is  characteristic. 

"Here  an  occurrence  took  place,  concerning  which 
I  have  been  frequently  questioned  in  England,  and 
which,  but  for  the  importunities  of  friends,  I  meant 
to  have  kept  in  store  to  tell  my  children  when  in  my 
dotage.    The  Bakatta  of  the  village  Mabotsa  were 
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much  troubled  by  lions,  which  leaped  into  the  cattle- 
pens  by  night,  and  destroyed  their  cows.  They  even 
attacked  the  herds  in  open  day. 

"  The  next  time  the  herds  were  attacked,  I  went 
Avith  the  people  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  rid 
them.selves  of  the  annoyance  by  destroying  one  of 
the  marauders." 

After  some  details  of  the  hunt,  Livingstone 
writes : — 

"  I  saw  a  lion  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  with  a  little 
bush  in  front.  Being  about  thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a 
good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  called  out,  '  He  is 
shot !  let  us  go  to  him  ! '  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected 
in  anger,  and  cried,  *  Stop  till  I  load  again  ! '  When 
in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the  bullets  I  heard  a 
shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the 
lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was 
upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he 
sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below 
together. 

"  Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me 
as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced  a 
stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a 
mouse  after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a 
sort  of  dreaminess,  in  v/hich  there  was  no  sense  of 
pain  or  feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all 
that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who 
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see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  menta' 
process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no 
sense  of  horror  in  looking  round  at  the  beast.  This 
peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals 
killed  by  the  carnivora,  and,  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provi- 
sion by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the  pain 
of  death. 

"  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weight,  as 
he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his 
eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot 
him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a 
flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels  ;  the  lion  imme- 
diately left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh. 

"Another  man, whose  life  I  had  saved  before, after 
he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear 
the  lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Me- 
balwe and  caught  this  man  by  the  shoulder,  but  at 
that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect, 
and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  Bakatta  declared  this 
the  largest  lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Besides  crunch- 
ing the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth  wound* 
on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 

"A  wound  from  this  animal's  tooth  resembles  a 
gun-shot  wound  ;  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  great 
deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are  felt  in 
the  same  part  periodically  ever  afterwards.  I  have 
escaped  with  only  the  inconvenience  of  a  false  joint  in 
my  limb." 
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At  home  as  a  boy  and  a  youth  Livingstone  way 
always  intelh'gently  communicative,  but  not  garrulous. 
He  had  more  numerous  opportunities  for  seeing  "  fer- 
lies,"  or  wonders,  than  his  mother  or  sisters  had.  He 
lived  a  transparent  life,  never  seeking  places  or  asso- 
ciations in  which  he  would  be  ashamed  for  his  mother, 
sisters,  or  anybody  else  to  see  him.  He  related  to 
them  freely  as  much  of  his  personal  observations  and 
experiences  as  it  interested  them  to  hear.  The  open- 
ing of  the  budget  of  news  he  brought  home  with  him 
from  Glasgow,  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  at- 
tending the  classes,  was  always  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  interest.  So  it  was  with  him  when  he 
went  to  Africa.  He  lived  as  if  in  the  sight 
of  the  family,  as  far  as  he  could  make  this  pos- 
sible by  his  letters.  He  could  not  in  writing  to  his 
father  ignore  altogether  this  adventure  with  the  "  king 
of  beasts."  His  reference  to  it  is  curious.  It  recalls 
the  dutiful  son  curled  up  on  the  door-step  at  Blan- 
tyre,  prepared  submissively  to^'pass  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  as  the  just  penalty  for  having  broken  his 
father's  reasonable  commandment  to  be  home  before 
ten  o'clock. 

Referring  to  the  ravages  of  the  lions,  and  the 
,  natives  turning  out  to  the  hunt,  he  does  not  say,  as  it 
may  be  suspected  he  really  felt,  "  I  joined  heart  and 
soul  in  the  noble  sport,  fired  with  ambition  to  bag 
such  big  game,"  but  to  his  canny,  cautious  father  he 
writes : — "  I  imprudently  went  with  them  to  see  how 
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they  acted,  and  to  encourage  them  to  destroy  him. 
,  .  .  I  then  got  tired.  In  coming  home  I  had  to 
come  near  to  the  end  of  the  hill.  They  were  then 
close  to  the  lion,  and  had  wounded  him.  He  rushed 
out  from  the  bushes  which  concealed  him  from  view, 
and  bit  me  on  the  arm,  so  as  to  break  the  bone.  It 
is  now  nearly  well,  however,  feeling  weak  only  from 
having  been  confined  in  one  position  so  long  ;  and  I 
ought  to  praise  Him  who  delivered  me  from  so  great 
a  danger.  You  need  not  be  sorry  for  me,  for  long 
before  this  reaches  you  it  will  be  quite  as  strong  as 
ever  it  was.  Gratitude  is  the  only  feeling  we  ought 
to  have  in  remembering  the  event.  Do  not  mention 
this  to  any  one.  I  do  not  like  to  be  talked  about." 
The  hairbreadth 'scape  was  naturally  very  much  talked 
about,  and  much  inquired  about  when  he  came  home, 
to  his  annoyance  it  may  be  believed. 

In  connection  with  the  lion  adventure,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  England,  he  was  eagerly 
questioned  by  a  group  of  sympathetic  friends  what 
he  was  thinking  of  when  in  the  lion's  grasp ;  he 
quietly  answered,  "  Which  part  of  me  the  brute  would 
eat  first." 

The  startling  intelligence  of  Livingstone's  narrow 
escape  reached  his  father  and  his  sisters  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  Sunday  School  at  Blantyre.  The 
account  of  the  terrible  adventure  appeared  in  a 
missionary  paper  that  was  taken  at  the  school.  The 
brief  narration   caused    keen   and   painful   sensation. 
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Mr.  Neil  Livingstone  seemed  almost  completely 
stunned  ;  the  sisters  wept  bitterly.  They  had  the 
loving  sympathy  of  all  present. 

Notwithstandingwhat  he  heroically  says  aboutbeing 
"  nearly  well,"  and  the  arm  being  "  quite  as  strong  as 
£ver  it  v/as,"  the  facts  are  that  "  for  thirty  years  after- 
(vards  all  his  labours  and  adventures,  entailing  such 
exertion  and  fatigue,  were  undertaken  with  a  limb  so 
maimed  that  it  was  painful  to  raise  the  arm  above 
the  level  of  the  shoulder."* 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Livingstone 
could  have  much  good  to  say  of  the  kindred  of  a 
brute  that  had  treated  him  so  badly,  but  his  deroga- 
tory remarks  might  have  been  expected  to  have  taken 
a  somewhat  different  direction.  He  expresses  un- 
mixed contempt  for  the  lion.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "some- 
what larger  than  the  biggest  dog,"  and  "  a  very  much 
over-rated  sort  of  animal;"  "the  majestic  roar  of  the 
lion  is  mere  twaddle ;  the  silly  ostrich  makes  a  noise 
as  loud." 

In  reporting  progress  from  Mabotsa  to  the 
Directors,  Livingstone  pronounced  most  favourably 
on  the  character  and  work  of  Mcbahve,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  native  agency.  "The  cheerful 
manner  in  which  he  engages  with  us  in  manual  labour 
in  the  station,  and  his  affectionate  addresses  to  his 
countrymen,  are  truly  gratifying.     In  all  there  may 

•  The  splintered   shoulder  was  the  mark  by  which   Livingstoae's 
body  was  identified  after  his  death. 
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be  a  dozen  considerable  villages  situated  at  convenient 
distance  around  us,  and  we  each  purpose  to  visit  them 
statedly.  It  would  be  an  immense  adva7itage  to  the 
cause  if  we  had  many  such  agents." 

In  1844  an  important  epoch  occurred  in  Living- 
stone's life.  Before  the  Moffats  returned  from 
England  he  had  no  thought  of  marriage  ;  but  in  Mary 
Moffat,  their  eldest  daughter,  he  met  one  whom  he 
"  liked  better  than  himself;"  he  thereupon  "proposed," 
and  was  accepted. 

Livingstone,  a  veritable  "Admirable  Crichton," 
was  architect  and  builder  of  the  "  mansion  "  to  which 
he  was  to  bring  home  his  bride.  It  was  in  dimensions 
50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide  outside  measurement. 
He  was  now  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and,  as  he 
supposed,  settled  in  what  would  be  a  centre  at  which 
native  missionary  agents  might  be  trained,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  regions  round  about.  The  assistance  of 
a  Christian  lady  in  such  an  institution,  and  for  such 
work  as  he  contemplated,  was  indispensable,  and  he 
felt  justified  in  taking  such  an  important  step.  The 
marriage  took  place  after  a  short  courtship,  and  the 
young  wife  was  brought  home  to  Mabotsa. 

The  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  missionary 
who  had  assisted  Livingstone  in  planting  the  station 
caused  him  and  his  young  wife  much  unhappiness. 
He  had  invested  his  all  in  his  home,  but  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all,  and  did  so,  rather  than  live  a  life  of  con- 
tinuous  discord.      His  colleague    confessed    himself 
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ashamed  of  his  own  conduct  when  Livingstone  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  give  up  house  and  garden, 
and  go  forth  to  incur  the  toil  and  cost,  with  depleted 
resources,  of  providing  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness. 

He  moved  in  1846  to  Chonuane,  about  forty  miles 
from  Mabotsa,  and  there  started  a  new  station, 
receiving  £2)0  from  the  directors  towards  the 
expenses  of  building  a  new  house.  Here,  for 
a  time,  Livingstone  and  his  devoted  wife  were 
actually  stinted  in  supply  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life. 

Sechele,  the  chief,  was  warmly  interested  in 
Livingstone's  work,  and  became  himself  a  devoted, 
earnest  Christian.  In  the  early  stage  of  his  profes- 
sion, his  views  touching  the  most  effective,  and,  as  he 
thought,  legitimate  method  of  effecting  "  conversions," 
were  rather  objectionable.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  "  convert "  the  whole  of  his  people  sum- 
marily, by  free  use  of  the  "  litupa,"  or  rhinoceros  hide 
whip.     He  got  to  know  better. 

As  soon  as  his  house  at  Chonuane  was  habitable 
Livingstone  took  a  journey  eastwards  to  visit  Mok 
hatta,  another  favourably-disposed  chief,  and  also  to 
confer  with  the  Boers,  who  threatened  to  be  trouble- 
some. 

The  country  he  passed  through  was  so  populous  as 

to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  at  least  once 

a  day.     Mokhatta  was  anxious  to  have  a  missionary', 

but   the   consent   of  the   Dutch    Commandant   was 

E  2 
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necessary,  and  this  involved  delay.  Among  the  tribes 
visited  he  came  upon  one  considerably  advanced  in 
industrial  arts.  Their  country  was  rich  in  metallic 
ores  ;  they  cultivated  their  fields,  spun  cotton,  smelted 
iron,  copper,  and  tin,  made  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper, 
and  manufactured  metal  ornaments.  The  chief  was 
greatly  too  much  married  ;  for,  although  not  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  had  forty-eight  wives  and  twenty 
children — a  materially  difficult  subject  to  convert 
into  a  one-wife  Christian  ! 

Livingstone  found  the  people  suffering  from  great 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  who  seem  to 
have  invaded  their  country  to  levy  from  its  inhabitants 
as  much  "  free  labour  "  as  they  wanted,  and  to  appro- 
priate their  cattle  without  payment.  Livingstone's 
soul  was  stirred  with  burning  indignation  at  the 
wrongs  which  he  was  powerless  to  redress.  The 
Dutch  Commandant  professed  himself  favourable  to 
receiving  a  native  missionary,  but  near  the  proposed 
station  was  an  influential  emigrant,  who  avowed 
the  belief  that  the  proper  treatment  for  native 
missionaries  was  to  kill  them.  So,  of  course,  neither 
Mebalwe,  nor  any  other  native  agent,  could  be  sent 
there. 

Li  1847  Livingstone  frankly  writes  to  the  Directors 
that  though  he  had  been  a  little  more  than  a  year 
among  the  Bakwains  no  "  conversions"  had  taken  place, 
but  progress  had  been  made,  and  there  was  a  real 
desire  for  knowledge. 
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The  busy  life  of  Livingstone  maybe  inferred  from 
one  of  his  letters  : — '^  I  get  the  Evangelical,  the  Scot- 
tish Congregational,  the  Eclectic,  Lancet,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Revieiv.  I  can  read  in 
journeying,  but  Httlc  at  home.  Building,  gardening, 
doctoring,  cobbling,  tinkering,  carpentering,  gun- 
mending,  farriering,  waggon-mending,  preaching, 
schooling,  lecturing  on  physics  according  to  my 
means,  besides  a  chair  in  Divinity  to  a  class  of  three, 
fills  up  my  time."  He  is  at  the  same  time  collecting 
and  making  up,  as  opportunity  offers,  specimens  for 
Professor  Buckland  and  Professor  Owen,  in  geology 
and  natural  history. 

Again,  in  1847,  Livingstone  removes  to  a  new 
station  on  the  River  Kolobeng,  about  40  miles  from 
Chonuane,  which  he  leaves  because  of  the  defective 
water  supply.  Here  he  seems  in  good  spirits  and 
hopeful.  The  meetings  are  well  attended,  but  the 
work  very  hard.  "  Ever  since  we  moved  we  have  been 
incessantly  engaged  in  manual  labour.  We  have 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  on  systematic 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  but  have  felt  it  very 
hard  pressure  on  our  energies."  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
who  has  now  two  children,  has  her  hands  quite  full 
with  the  care  of  them,  culinary  and  house  work,  and 
a  school,  attended  and  much  liked,  by  from  sixty  to 
eighty  little  niggers,  with  more  or  less  of  "  mothers' 
meeting  "  work.  Livingstone  continues  his  manual 
labours  till  about  five  o'clock — generally  rising  with 
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the  sun  in  summer — in  the  evening  he  goes  into  "  the 
town  "  and  gives  lessons,  and  after  these  conducts  a 
reHgious  service,  which  is  followed  by  a  prayer-meeting 
in  Sechele's  house.  This  brings  Livingstone  home 
about  half-past  eight.  Supper  and  family  devotions 
over,  the  missionary  and  his  wife,  if  any  one^  may  say 
with  a  good  right  : — 

"Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

The  hostility  of  the  Boers  was  a  great  bar  to 
Livingstone's  success  and  peace  of  mind.  He  was 
so  closely  identified  with  the  natives,  so  openly  their 
champion  to  the  extent  of  his  power  against  their 
oppressors,  that  they  desired  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
all  his  connections,  and  complained  to  the  Colonial 
Government  that  he  was  a  dangerous  person  who 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  colony. 
Their  hate  impelled  him  to  look  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  was,  unintentionally  on  their  part,  an  ele- 
ment in  the  influences  that  led  him,  or  drove  him, 
into  the  course  In  his  life  that  had  such  splendid 
results. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  Livingstone  made  the 
first  of  a  series  of  journeys  to  the  north  in  the  hope 
of  planting  native  missionaries  among  the  people. 
The  Directors  were  unfavourable  to  such  extension.s, 
for  they  felt  obliged  to  "  reduce  expenditure  in 
Africa."     Such   determination  was   fatal  to  Livinsf- 
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stone's  hopes.  The  additional  land-carriage  was 
also  a  deterrent.  Livingstone  writes  : — "  I  am  270 
miles  from  Kuruman ;  land-carriage  for  all  that 
we  use  makes  a  fearful  inroad  into  the  ^100  of 
salary,  and  then,  600  miles  beyond  this,  makes  one 
think  unutterable  things,  for  nobody  likes  to  call 
for  more  salary.  ...  I  have  a  very  strong  desire 
to  go  and  reduce  the  new  language  to  writing,  but 
I  cannot  perform  impossibilities.  I  don't  think  it 
quite  fair  for  the  Churches  to  expect  their  messenger 
to  live,  as  if  he  were  the  Prodigal  Son,  on  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat." 

Such  are  the  rewards  for  some  of  the  world's 
bravest  and  best — one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  such 
a  pair  of  workers  !  Pinching  poverty,  coarse  food,  and 
sometimes  not  enough  even  of  that,  tattered  cloth- 
ing, of  care  very  much,  common  comforts  small  and 
few,  luxuries  that  are  necessaries  with  many  dwellers 
at  home,  altogether  unknown.  What  a  conjunction 
of  dignity  and  drudgery  Livingstone's  life  displays! 
A  physician  for  soul  and  body  ;  bishop  of  an  em- 
pire diocese  ;  medical  practitioner  with  an  immense 
practice,  carried  on  "  gratis  to  the  poor  "  ;  the  equal 
and  co-worker  with  the  most  eminent  scientific  men 
of  their  day,  each  of  these  with  his  specialty, 
Livingstone  making  discriminating,  valuable  contri- 
butions to  each  ;  a  practical  linguist,  making  original 
contributions  to  the  philological  stock  of  the  civilised 
world  ;  a  working  forester  and  gardener ;  a  "Jack  of 
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all  trades"  in  handicraft;  a  lion-hunter;  "a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  and  all  for  £ioo  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  must  provide  his  personal  and 
family  necessaries,  and  find  physic  for  his  immense 
practice  I 


CHAPTER   IX. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

The  existence  of  a  lake  in  the  north,  across  the 
desert,  was  known  to  the  natives.  It  was  also  known 
to  Livingstone's  friend,  the  chief  Sechele,  that  a 
great  chief,  Sebituane,  a  man  famous  for  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness,  lived  and  reigned  over  a 
number  of  tribes  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the 
mysterious  lake.  Livingstone  was  animated  with 
a  strong  desire  to  find  both  the  lake  and  the 
chief,  and  to  ascertain  whether  a  hopeful  field 
of  labour  might  not  be  found  in  Sebituane's  terri- 
lory. 

On  June  ist,  1849,  Livingstone  set  out  on  the 
expedition  to  cross  the  desert  in  search  of  the  lake. 
He  was  accompanied  by  two  English  gentlemen 
hunters,  Mr.  Oswell  and  J\Ir.  Murray.  Sekomi,  a 
neighbouring  chief,  fearful,  it  was  thought,  that  his 
ivory  trade  might  be  interfered  with,  tried  to  deter 
Livingstone  from  proceeding,  declaring  that  they 
would  certainly  die  from  heat,  thirst,  or  other  cause, 
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and  that  if  he  (Sekomi)  did  not  stop  them,  he 
would  be  blamed  for  having  permitted  them  to 
sacrifice  their  lives.  Livingstone  was  not  to  be 
deterred. 

The  travellers,  after  an  interesting  journey,  in- 
volving many  wonderful  new  experiences  and  sensa- 
tions, reached  the  shores  of  Lake  "  Ngami "  on  the 
1st  August,  the  journey  having  occupied  just  two 
months.  The  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  was  too  far 
distant  to  be  visible.  The  report  of  the  natives 
was  that  it  was  a  three  days'  journey  to  go  round 
it.  They  discovered  also  the  rivers  Zouga  and 
Tamanakle.  The  lake  was  at  a  level  of  2,000 
feet  below  Kolobeng.  The  country  is  described  by 
Livingstone  as  of  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility, 
luxuriant  in  its  animal  and  vegetable  products. 
Large  herds  of  elephants  were  found  to  be  nume- 
rous, and,  at  that  time,  ten  tusks  could  be  got  for  a 
gun  worth  fifteen  shillings. 

Very  many  different  tribes  of  natives  were  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  the  journey.  From  the 
natives  Livingstone  learned  that  the  Tamanak'le 
came  from  a  country  "full  of  rivers  and  of  large 
trees."  The  prospect  of  a  highway  capable  of  being 
traversed  by  boats  to  an  entirely  unexplored  and 
populous  region  grew,  from  that  time,  stronger  and 
stronger,  as  Livingstone  says,  in  his  mind,  and  so 
much  occupied  it  as  to  make  the  actual  first  sight  of 
the  lake  seem  of  comparatively  little  importanca 
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Livingstone  describes  the  Zouga,  in  very  glowing 
terms,  as  "  a  glorious  river ;  you  never  saw  anything 
so  grand.  The  banks  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  lined 
with  gigantic  trees,  many  quite  new.  One  bore  a 
fruit  a  foot  in  length  and  three  inches  in  diameter ; 
another  tree  measured  70  feet  in  circumference.  .  .  . 
The  Bakoba  are  a  fine,  frank  race  of  men,  and  seem 
to  understand  the  message  better  than  any  people  to 
vhom  I  have  spoken  on  Divine  subjects  for  the  first 
lime.  What  think  you  of  a  navigable  highway  into 
a  large  section  of  the  interior  }  And  that  Tamanak'le 
is."  Livingstone  visited  a  number  of  villages  along 
the  Zouga,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  beautiful 
region  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  it. 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  he  attempted  to  reach 
Sebituane,  who  lived  200  miles  beyond  the  lake,  this 
time  in  company  with  his  wife  and  children  ;  but 
again  he  got  no  further  than  the  lake,  as  the  children 
were  seized  with  fever.  A  year  later,  April,  185 1, 
Livingstone  again,  accompanied  by  his  family  and 
Mr.  Osvvell,  set  out,  this  time  with  the  intention  of 
settling  for  a  period  among  the  Makololo,  as  Sebi- 
tuane's  people  were  called.  At  last  he  succeeded,  and 
reached  the  Chobe,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Zam- 
besi, and  in  the  end  of  June  discovered  the  Upper 
Zambesi  itself,  at  a  place  called  Sesheke. 

In  this  journey  he  was  again  accompanied  by  his 
family,  and  by  his  kind  and  faithful  friend,  Mr. 
Oswell.     In  their  various  journeys,  Mrs.  Livingstone 
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and  the  children  especially,  all  of  the  party,  indeed, 
Eufrcred  great  hardships  and  privations,  and  Living- 
stone's family  anxieties  were  keenly  painful  and 
oppressive. 

Sebituane,  chief  of  the  Makololo,  he  pronounces 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  of  all  his  country. 
His  career  has  been  remarkable  "for  warlike  exploits, 
justifiable  on  his  part ;  his  influence  is  wide  and 
powerful,  and  his  character  interesting  and  attractive." 
Me  received  Livingstone  with  great  kindness.  He 
died,  greatly  to  Livingstone's  grief,  a  few  weeks  after 
they  met.  In  his  journal  Livingstone  records  his 
grief:  "Poor  Sebituane,  my  heart  bleeds  for  thee; 
and  what  would  I  not  do  for  thee  now?  I  will  weep 
for  thee  till  the  day  of  my  death  !  Little  didst  thou 
think  when,  in  the  visit  of  the  white  man,  thou  sawest 
the  long-cherished  desires  of  years  accomplished,  that 
the  sentence  of  death  had  gone  forth  !  " 

An  eloquent  writer,  member  of  an  African  ex- 
pedition that  resulted  from  Livingstone's  labours, 
refers  to  the  great  Sebituane,  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
"  as  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  a  poet,  and  a  musician. 
As  a  warrior  he  conquered  the  regions  round  about 
Linyanti.  As  a  legislator  he  governed  wisely  the 
tribe  that  he  had  made  great,  and  showed  much 
originality  and  power  in  correcting  the  abuses  which 
are  incidental  to  a  barbarous  people  that  has  achieved 
military  renown.  Of  his  skill  as  a  musician,  if  not 
His   capacity   as  a   poet,    I  can    speak    from    having 
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heard  one  of  his  compositions  sung  by  the  Mako- 
lolo  who  were  with  Livingstone  in  1861.  We  were 
in  the  river  Rovuma.  It  was  evening.  The  fore 
part  of  the  day  had  been  stormy,  but  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  heavens  had  ceased,  and  we  were  all  on 
the  deck  of  the  Pioneer,  enjoying  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  the  sunset.  At  Livingstone's  request, 
Moloko,  one  of  the  Makololo,  sang  a  song  composed 
by  Scbituane,  and  it  might  well  have  passed  for  one 
of  the  grand  old  Latin  melodies."  When  Livingstone 
first  heard  this  song  Sebituane  was  dying,  and,  at  his 
request,  it  was  sung  by  some  hundreds  of  his  chosen 
warriors,  who  were  ranged  round  his  hut,  as  his  spirit 
left  the  world.  Sebituane  had  implicit  trust  in 
Livingstone,  and  it  was  this  confidence  which  gave 
him  influence  with  his  successor  Sekeletu,  and  the 
tribe  generally,  which  enabled  him  to  secure  the 
services  of  this  man. 

Livingstone's  ideas  of  missionary  work  were  far  in 
advance  of  those  with  whom  he  acted.  They  were 
thoroughly  practical,  but  grew  upon  him  with  his 
experience  and  largely-increased  knowledge  of  the 
country,  to  such  a  degree  of  grandeur,  as  could  not  ba 
attained  to,  sympathised  with,  or  appreciated,  by  those 
whose  desires  in  relation  to  foreign  missions  and  mis- 
sion-work were  satisfied  by  the  existence  of  a  few 
economically  conducted  preaching  stations,  with 
schools  attached.  Livingstone  had  now  penetrated 
to  vast  regions,  and  come  into  contact  with  a  number 
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of  tribes,  whose  existence  was  not  before  known  to 
the  civilised  world.  He  felt  in  relation  to  these  re- 
gions and  tribes  that  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world  was  a  first  necessity.  He 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
/goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  renovation  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  but  he  was 
much  more  than  a  "  faithful  preacher" — he  was  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher,  with  very  large  views  as  to  the  scope 
and  the  means  and  methods  that  must  be  adopted  to 
Christianise  and  civilise  Africa.  The  atrocious  slave 
trade  filled  his  soul  with  grief  and  indignation.  The 
horrors  of  this  diabolical  trafHc  paralysed  him  in  his 
work  as  a  preacher,  and  the  employment  of  effective 
means  to  extinguish  the  traffic  took  precedence  in 
his  mind  with  even  Gospel  labours,  which  the  slave 
trade  made  in  many  places  hopeless,  and  in  others 
impossible. 

Livingstone  had  also  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
v/isdom  of  employing,  as  an  auxiliary  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  such  means  as  were  practicable  for  improving 
the  material  condition  of  the  native  population.  His 
views  on  these  points  he  afterwards  formulates,  very 
mildly  for  one  who  held  them  so  strongly,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Zambesi  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
he  declared  to  be,  "  to  extend  the  knowledge  already 
attained  of  the  geography  and  mineral  resources  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  to  improve  our  acquain- 
tance with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavour  to  en- 
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gage  them  to  apply  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  raw  material  to  be  exported  to 
England  in  exchange  for  British  manufactures ;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  by  encouraging  the  natives  to 
occupy  themselves  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  a  considerable  advance  might 
be  made  towards  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade." 


CHAPTER  X. 

FAMILY     PARTING. 

Livingstone's  career  had  not  any  "  resting  points," 
but  it  had  its  distinct  stages,  and  his  arrival  in  Se- 
bituane's  country,  the  region  of  the  Makololo,  marks 
one  of  them.  It  suggests  a  brief  halt  for  rapid  re- 
view, whither  he  has  come,  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  may  be  hoping  to  be  able  to  do. 

He  had  come  to  a  terra  incognita ;  to  a  vast  re- 
gion which,  in  the  maps  of  his  time,  was  not  marked 
as  containing  lakes  or  rivers,  mountains  or  valleys, 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  but  was  simply  a  blank, 
it  might  be  a  wilderness.  One  portion,  indeed,  of  the 
region  he  penetrated  was  marked  in  the  maps  as  the 
"  Kalahari  Desert,"  but  the  countries  he  has  passed 
through  are  far  from  being  in  accord  with  the 
ordinary  idea  of  deserts — trackless  expanses  of  bar- 
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ren  sand.  He  has  filled  in  the  map  for  many  huiv 
dreds  of  miles  with  the  names  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  towns  he  has  discovered,  and  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  large  populations  in  the  before  unknown 
lands. 

Taking  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the  Makololo 
to  be  about  15"  south  latitude,  and  25*^  east  longitude, 
he  has  reached  a  point  about  750  miles  north  from 
his  base  at  Kolobeng ;  he  is  about  1,300  miles  north 
of  the  southern  sea-board  at  which  he  landed,  and  on 
a  line  of  about  2,000  miles  in  length,  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
east. 

Among  his  notable  discoveries  are  the  lake  Ngami, 
and  the  rivers  Zouga,  Teoge,  Tamanak'le,  Chobe,  and, 
notably,  the  upper  Zambesi. 

The  Zambesi,  in  the  locality  where  Livingstone 
discovered  it,  has  yet  a  course  of  a  thousand  miles 
in  which  to  flow  ere  it  reaches  the  ocean,  but  such 
is  its  magnificence  that  Livingstone,  familiar  with 
the  Clyde,  100  yards  wide  at  Blantyre,  and  much 
wider  at  Dumbarton,  and  knowing  the  Thames,  sayj 
of  the  Upper  Zambesi : — "  It  was  the  first  river  I 
ever  saw.  We  thanked  God  for  permitting  us  to 
see  it.  All  we  could  say  was  how  glorious !  how 
magnificent !  how  beautiful  !  .  .  .  The  scenery  of 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  brought  vividly 
to  my  view,  and,  had  I  been  fond  of  indulging  in 
sentimental  effusions,  my  lachrymal  apparatus  seemed 
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fully  charged.  But  then  the  old  man  'who  was  con- 
ducting us  across  might  have  said,  'What  on  earth 
are  you  blubbering  for  ?  Afraid  of  these  crocodiles,  eh  ?' 
We  have  other  work  in  this  world  than  indulging  in 
sentimentality  of  the  '  Sonnet  to  the  Moon  '  variety." 
The  hero  may  try  to  laugh  it  off,  but  his  eyes,  filled 
with  tears,  show  the  man  of  fine  feelings  and  sensi- 
tive nature,'yet  a  hero  none  the  less.  The  flora,  but 
especially  the  fauna,  of  his  native  Lanarkshire  must 
have  seemed  dwarfed  to  the  traveller,  though  never 
as  commonplace,  far  less  contemptible. 

Beyond  the  Kalahari  desert  regions  were  tra- 
versed with  herds  of  elephants,  troops  of  lions, 
flocks  of  ostriches,  rhinoceri,  bufialoes,  giraffes, 
steinbucks,  springbucks,  hysenas,  antelopes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  unknown  of  their  kinds,  and  unequalled 
in  the  prodigal  luxuriance  of  their  growth  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Crocodiles,  repulsive  as  Boers,  were  unpleasantly 
plentiful.  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries 
were  known  and  habitually  practised  among  these 
so-called  savages,  who,  Livingstone  found,  both 
"  delved  and  span."  They  cultivate  maize,  beans, 
vegetables,  and  durra,  and  till  the  ground  with  iron 
implements  of  their  own  manufacture. 

Livingstone  had  now  laboured  in  the  country  for 
twelve  years,  and  the  idea  had  grown  upon  him  that 
his  true  mission  was  to   open   up   Africa    and   pre- 
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pare  the  way  for  others,  rather  than  to  occupy 
the  stationary  position,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  of  local  preacher  and  teacher.  His  work 
as  a  missionary  proper  is  now  nearly  closed, 
although  his  Christian  spirit  and  character  cannot 
be  dropped ;  and  his  career  as  an  explorer  is  to 
commence. 

The  brutality  and  fiendish  malignity  of  the  Boers 
would  have  brought  Livingstone's  connection  with 
Kolobeng  to  a  close,  although  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  draw  him  away  from  it.  The  Boers  regarded 
the  natives  as  no  better  than  slaves,  and  strove  to 
reduce  them  to  servitude.  Livingstone  resisted  their 
efforts,  and,  in  revenge,  while  he  was  absent  from 
Kolobeng  they  made  an  onslaught  upon  the  Bak- 
wain,  killed  many  of  the  men  and  women,  carried  off 
200  of  the  school  children  into  slavery,  burnt  down 
the  mission  station,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  his 
property. 

The  field  in  which  he  had  laboured  for  ten  years 
was  made  desolate.  All  hope  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  his  mission  any  longer  at  Kolobeng  was  destroyed  ; 
but  Livingstone  was  not  dismayed.  He  determined 
to  devote  his  life  henceforth  to  the  opening  out  to 
Christianity  and  civilisation  such  regions  of  Africa 
as  he  might  be  able  to  reach.  He  determined ,  to 
find  a  way,  if  possible,  from  the  country  of  the 
Makololo  through  the  unknown,  unexplored  country 
between  it  and  the  west  coast.  He  conducted  his 
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wife  and  children  to  Cape  Town,  arranged  for 
their  passage  to  England,  bade  them  a  tender  and 
touching  farewell — for  how  long  ? — and  saw  them 
sail. 

The  better  to  qualify  himself  for  the  great 
enterprise  that  occupied  his  mind,  he  remained  for 
a  time  at  the  Cape,  diligently  improving  himself 
in  the  processes  of  making  scientific  observations. 
He  was  cordially  assisted  in  this  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maclean 

How  much  it  cost  Livingstone  to  part  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  wrench  it  was  at  his  heart- 
strings, may  be  inferred  from  letters  that  have  been 
preserved,  and  from  his  journals.  In  all  things  his 
obedience  to  sense  of  duty  was  paramount,  and  the 
judgment  or  desires  of  others,  even  of  his  dearest 
friends,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  action, 
when  his  conviction  was  clear  as  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  follow. 

After  they  had  parted  at  Cape  Town,  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  Livingstone  : — "  How  I  miss  you  and  the 
dear  children !  My  heart  yearns  incessantly  ovef 
you.  How  many  thoughts  of  the  past  crowd  into  my 
mind  !  I  feel  as  if  I  would  treat  you  all  much  more 
tenderly  than  ever.  You  have  been  a  great  blessing 
to  me  ;  may  God  bless  you  for  all  your  kindnesses.  I 
see  no  face  to  be  compared  with  that  sun-burnt  one 
which  has  so  often  greeted  me  with  its  kind  looks. 
Let  us  do  our  duty  to  our  Saviour,  and  we  shall  meet 
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again.  I  wish  that  time  were  now.  .  .  .  Take  the 
children  around  you"^  and  kiss  them  for  me.  Tell 
them  I  have  left  them  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  they 
must  love  Him  too,  and  avoid  sin,  for  that  displeases 
Him." 

To  his  eldest  daughter,  Agnes,  aged  five  years, 
he  writes  : — "  This  is  your  own  little  letter.  Mamma 
will  read  it  to  you,  and  you  will  hear  her,  just  as 
if  I  were  speaking  to  you,  for  the  words  I  write 
are  those  which  she  will  read.  .  .  .  INIalatsi  has 
gone  for  the  oxen,  and  I  shall  go  away  back  to 
Sebituane's  country,  and  see  Seipone  and  Meriye,  who 
gave  you  the  beads,  and  fed  you  with  milk  and 
honey.  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  am  very  sorry.  I  have  no  Nannie  now.  .  .  . 
Love  Jesus  much,  for  He  loves  you,  and  He  came 
and  died  for  you.  You  must  love  Him,  and  your 
brothers  and  mamma,  and  never  tease  them  or  be 
naughty.     .     .     ,     Good-bye,  my  dear  Nannie." 

In  other  letters  he  gives  details  of  the  outrage  by 
the  Boers  at  Kolobeng,  and  expresses  his  righteous 
indignation  in  terms  that  have  a  soiipqon  of  pugna- 
city. To  the  Directors  he  wrote-  that  the  Boers  were 
determined  to  shut  up  the  interior  if  they  could,  but 
that  he  was  determined,  with  God's  help,  to  open  up 
the  country.  Time  would  show  which  would  prevail, 
they  or  he.     To  a  relative  he  wrote  that  he  would 

*  Mrs.  Livingstone  had  four  children  with  her.  One  child  had 
died  in  Africa. 
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open  a  path  through  the  country  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Livingstone  was  a  man  of  warm  and  Hvely  affec- 
tions, and  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
quality  and  power  of  awakening  and  attracting  to 
himself  the  glowing  personal  affection  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  loved  him  as  a  brother,  as  did  also  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear,  and  other  eminent  men  with  whom  he  had 
relations  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  objects.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Young,  of  Kelly,  who  knew  him  long  and 
intimately,  pronounces  him  "  the  best  man  he  ever 
knew,  who  had  more  than  any  other  man  he  knew  of 
filial  trust  in  God,  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  more 
of  integrity,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  and 
of  self-denying  love  for  his  fellow-men." 

Mr.  Oswell,  the  elephant-hunter,  one  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  Rugby  boys,  who  accompanied  Livingstone 
in  a  number  of  his  journeys,  was  another  of  his  de- 
votedly attached,  disinterested,  and  generous  friends. 
Numerous  illustrations  crop  up  in  Livingstone's 
journals  and  letters  of  the  fraternal  nature  of  their 
attachment. 

When  Livingstone  and  the  family  came  to  the 
Cape  in  1852,  Mr.  Oswell  accompanied  them.  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  been  "  up  country,"  had  wan- 
dered far  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  it  is  said  of 
him  that  he  was  now  a  "  guy "  rather  than  a 
•*  dandy "  in  the   dress-coat  he  had  still  as  his  best 
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garment.  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  four  children 
were  about  to  sail  for  England,  and  the  mis- 
sionary's salary,  Mr.  Oswell  well  knew,  did  not  pro- 
vide a  substantial  fund  to  draw  upon.  The  Doctor 
was  heedless  concerning  his  personal  needs.  Now 
he  \\'ould  doubtless  have  made  the  old  clothing  last 
a  while  longer,  but  Mr.  Oswell  delicately  insisted 
that  he  (Mr.  Oswell)  had  been  making  money  out  of 
Livingstone's  "preserves,"  the  elephants,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds,  and  Mr.  Oswell  ac- 
cordingly did  all  in  his  power,  in  so  far  as  expenditure 
went,  to  make  the  family  comfortable. 

The  African  tribes  that  were  familiar  with  Living- 
stone's name  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  In 
his  intercourse  with  tliose  demoralised  by  the  slave 
trade,  the  triumphs  of  his  self-control,  his  sympathetic 
patience,  and  his  unflinching  firmness,  put  to  shame  the 
blustering  arrogance  and  reckless  bloodshed  too  often 
characteristic  of  white  men's  dealings  with  the  African 
savage  tribes. 


CHAPTER   XL 

FROM  OCEAN   TO  OCEAN. 

Livingstone  left  the  Cape  on  June  8,  1852,  and 
reached  Linyanti,  the  capital  of  the  Makololo,  on  the 
23rd  May,  1853.  He  received  a  right  royal  reception 
from  Sekcletu,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  acclaim 
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by  the  whole  people.  His  first  object  in  this  journey 
was  to  seek  for  some  healthy  highland  in  which  to 
plant  a  station.  He  ascended  the  Zambesi  and 
made  a  careful  search  and  survey,  but  could  find  no 
place  free  from  the  destructive  tetse  fly,  the  sting  of 
which  is  fatal  to  oxen. 

He  finally  resolved  upon  the  daring  project — 
really,  it  may  be  believed,  the  dominant  idea  in  his 
mind — to  attempt  to  find  a  route  from  the  country 
of  the  Makololo  to  the  west  coast.  He  proceeded  at 
once  with  his  preparations  for  this  marvellous  and 
perilous  march  through  the  vast  utterly  unknown 
region  that  lay  before  him  to  the  west. 

The  means  which  he  possessed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  he  thus  voluntarily  undertook  may 
well  have  been  thought,  by  any  one  possessed  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  caution,  totally  inadequate ; 
but  he  had  an  indomitable  will :  twelve  years  of  life 
in  Africa  had  inured  him  to  its  climate,  enabled  him 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  primitive  mode  of  living,  had 
seasoned  him  in  endurance  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tions, and  had  given  him  practice  in  using  to  the  best 
advantage  such  material  resources  as  might  be  avail- 
able from  time  to  time. 

Sekeletu,  chief  of  the  Makololo,  heartily  supported 
him  in  his  grand  project,  and  so  attached  were  the 
people  to  Livingstone,  and  such  their  implicit  trust 
\\-\  him,  that  he  was  almost  embarrassed  by  the  number 
of  natives  who  volunteered  to  accompany  him  in  his 
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journey  into  the  unknown  land.  Twenty-seven  trusty 
men  were  selected  by  Sekeletu  to  accompany  the 
adventurous  traveller,  and  nobly  did  some  of  them 
prove  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them : 
Chuma,  one  of  the  number,  was  Livingstone's  personal 
attendant  in  all  his  wanderings  for  eight  years. 

The  sincerity  of  Sekeletu's  friendship  for  Living- 
j-tone  could  not  be  doubted,  but,  although  he  engaged 
to  provide  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  great  pro- 
jected journey,  he  was  really  most  unwilling  to  allow 
his  "  new  father,"  as  he  considered  Livingstone,  to 
leave  him.  He  was  not  quite  securely  settled  in 
authority,  having  reason  to  believe  that  his  half- 
brother  Mpepe  was  intriguing  to  displace  him.  The 
chief  was  only  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  possibly 
clung  to  Livingstone  for  moral  support.  The  con- 
clusion was  come  to  that  Linyanti  was  unsuitable 
for  a  mission  station,  and  Livingstone,  accompanied 
by  the  chief,  set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Barotse. 
When  about  sixty  miles  on  their  way,  Mpepe  came 
upon  them.  It  was  speedily  discovered  that  his  rival 
had  determined  to  kill  the  chief.  Sekeletu's  people 
promptly  "  removed "  their  enemy,  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial.  Several  other  conspirators  were 
summarily  disposed  of  in  like  manner,  including 
Mpepe's  father.  No  healthy  locality  could  be  found 
for  a  station. 

The  start  on  the  long  journey  was  at  last  made 
from  Linyanti  on  November  11,  1853,  ^'''<^)  by  ascend- 
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ing  the  river  Leeba,  Lake  Dilolo  was  reached  on 
February  20,  1854.  On  April  4  the  river  Congo  was 
crossed,  and  on  May  31  the  town  of  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  was  entered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  men, 
their  leader  being  nearly  dead  from  fever,  half-starva- 
tion, and  obstinate  dysentery.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey  from  Linyanti  he  had  more  than  thirty 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  was  without  medi- 
cine for  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings.  The  journey 
had  been  gone  through  in  great  pain  and  under  many 
perils.  Livingstone  had  no  stores  wherewith  to  pro- 
pitiate the  greedy  savages  through  whom  he  had  to 
forge  his  way.  His  weakness  of  body  and  depression 
of  spirits  were  most  pitiable.  Notwithstanding  his 
weakly  condition,  his  journal  was  kept  partially 
posted,  and  contains  numerous  notes  on  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  fertility  of  many  parts  of  the  regions 
traversed.  The  character  of  the  tribes  met  with 
varied  much.  Some  of  them  were  rapacious,  revolt- 
ing, and  loathsome ;  others  hospitable,  kind,  and 
amiable. 

Mr.  Gabriel,  British  Commissioner  at  Loanda  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  received  Living- 
stone with  great  kindness.  He  records  his  sense  of 
grateful  delight  with  characteristic  simplicity  : — "  I 
found  this  gentleman  to  be  a  real  whole-hearted 
Englishman.  Seeing  me  ill,  he  benevolently  gave 
me  his  bed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  luxuriant 
pleasure  I  enjoyed  in  feeling  myself  again  on  a  good 
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English  couch,  after  six  months'  sleeping  on  the 
ground.  I  soon  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Gabriel  rejoiced  a< 
the  soundness  of  my  repose." 

From  Loanda  Livingstone  sent  to  Sir  Thomas 
Maclear  at  the  Cape  his  astronomical  observations  ; 
and  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  he  sent  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  from  Linyanti.  The  Society 
awarded  to  Livingstone,  for  his  discoveries  in  Africa, 
its  gold  medal.  In  awarding  it  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  then  president,  dwelt  eloquently  upon  "  the 
scientific  precision  with  which  the  unarmed  and 
unassisted  English  missionary  had  left  his  mark  on 
so  many  important  stations  and  regions  hitherto 
blank." 

In  afterwards  presenting  the  medal.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  president  after  Lord  Ellesmere,  remarked, 
"If  for  that  wonderful  journey  (Linyanti  to  Loanda) 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  justly  awarded  the  highest  dis- 
tinction the  society  could  confer,  what  must  be  our 
estimate  of  his  prowess  now,  when  he  has  re-traversed 
the  vast  regions  that  he  first  opened  out  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  has  completed  the  entire  journey  across 
Africa  ? " 

Livingstone  left  Loanda  for  Linyanti  September 
20,  1854,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Portuguese 
settlement.  In  "Missionary  Travels  and  Researches," 
much  interesting  information  is  given  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone respecting  the  manufactures  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  Angola.   The  community  includes  landowners. 
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hunters,  gardeners,  spinners  and  weavers,  tailors,  mat- 
makers,  sack-makers,  basket-makers,  potters,  shoe- 
makers, miners,  smiths,  ironfounders,  bellows-blowers, 
carpenters,  barbers,  and  some  other  occupations.  The 
settlement  produces  an  abundance  of  excellent  coffee 
and  many  kinds  of  choice  fruits. 

After  much  suffering  and  privation.  Dr.  Living- 
stone and  his  followers  reached  Lake  Dilolo,  June  13. 
He  here  made  a  careful  study  of  the  watershed  of  the 
country,  and  what  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
complicated  river  system  in  the  world.  He  now,  he  felt 
satisfied,  apprehended  correctly  the  true  form  of  the 
river  systems  of  the  continent.  His  conclusions  have 
been  confirmed  in  their  leading  features  by  subse- 
quent observations. 

The  return  journey  from  Lake  Dilolo  to  Linyanti 
was  by  the  same  route  as  had  been  taken  in  the  first 
journey.  Their  reception  all  along  the  Barotse  Valley 
was  quite  an  ovation.  Linyanti  was  reached  in  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  the  journey,  including  the  stay  at 
Angola,  having  occupied  about  a  year. 

The  westward  route  Livingstone  had  proved  too 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  a  commercial  highway 
between  the  Makololo  and  the  regions  inhabited  by 
other  tribes  in  the  interior  and  the  sea-board,  and  he 
now  determined  to  follow  the  Zambesi  to  the  sea, 
and  ascertain  if  possible  what  facilities  it  afforded 
for  inland  navigation.  Livingstone,  accompanied  by 
Sekeletu  and  about  200  of  his  men,  left  Linyanti  for 
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the  journey  eastward,  November  8,  1855.  After 
about  a  fortnight's  travel  the  great  falls  of  the  Zam- 
besi were  reached.  This  discovery  of  a  natural 
phenomenon,  so  palpably  wonderful  and  readily  ap- 
prehended by  the  popular  imagination,  has  probably 
invested  Livingstone's  travels  with  a  charm  that  work 
and  discoveries  of  superior  geographical  and  scientific 
value  and  importance  would  have  quite  failed  to 
exercise. 

This  stupendous  waterfall,  in  several  respects  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  is  the  only  natural  object  or 
locality  in  Africa  to  which  Livingstone  gave  a  name. 
In  times  long  gone  by,  according  to  native  tradition, 
the  name  of  the  falls  was  Shongwe  ;  the  modern  native 
name  is  Mosioatunya  ('•  smoke  does  sound  there "). 
Livingstone,  the  first  European  who  had  ever 
looked  upon  the  falls,  as  a  loyal  subject  decreed 
that  henceforth  they  should  be  known  in  the 
civilised  world  and  written  down  in  the  maps  as 
the  Victoria  Falls. 

"  After  twenty  minutes'  sail,"  quoting  and  abridg- 
ing Livingstone's  description,  "  we  came  in  sight,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  columns  of  vapour  or  '  smoke,' 
rising  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  exactly  as 
when  large  tracts  of  grass  are  burned  in  Africa. 
Five  columns  now  arose,  bending  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  tops  of  the  columns,  at  this  distance, 
seemed  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white 
below,  and  higher  up  became  dark,  so  as  to  simulate 
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smoke  very  closely.  The  whole  scene  was  extrernsly 
beautiful  ;  the  banks  and  islands  dotted  over  the 
river  are  adorned  with  sylvan  vegetation  of  great 
variety  of  colour  and  form.  At  the  period  of  our 
visit  several  trees  were  spangled  over  with  blossoms. 
The  combination  included  the  great  burly  baobab, 
whose  enormous  arms  would  form  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree ;  groups  of  graceful  palms ;  the  silvery 
mohonono,  in  form  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  the 
dark  motsouri,  of  cypress  form,  dotted  over  with 
scarlet  fruit ;  with  others  resembling  our  own  oaks, 
elms,  and  chestnuts.  No  one  can  imagine  the  beauty 
of  the  view  from  anything  seen  in  England.  It  had 
never  been  seen  before  by  European  eyes,  but  scenes 
so  lovely  must  have  been  gazed  upon  by  angels  in 
their  flight." 

Dr.  Livingstone  was  skilfully  piloted  m  a 
light  canoe  to  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  lip  over  which  the  water 
rolls.  Though  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where 
the  vast  body  of  water  disappeared,  no  one  could 
perceive  where  it  went ;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the 
earth,  the  opposite  lip  of  the  fissure  into  which  i( 
disappeared  being  only  80  feet  distant.  The  river  at 
the  falls  is  about  1,800  yards  wide ;  the  depth  of  the 
fall  is  about  320  feet.  The  fall  of  the  seething  mass 
of  water  is  into  a  fissure  about  80  feet  wide,  in  hard 
basaltic  rock ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall  the  water  is 
compressed  into  a  space  of  from  15  to  20  yards,  and 
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is  continued  from  the  left  bank  through  from  30  to 
40  miles  of  hills,  boiling  and  roaring  in  its  violent 
passage. 

The  river  was  very  low  at  the  time  of  the 
visit,  yet  the  water  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  three 
feet  deep  at  the  edge  of  the  fall.  The  five  columns 
of  vapour  were  above  portions  of  the  fall  where  the 
body  of  water  is  heavier.  Dr.  Livingstone  recalls 
his  native  Clyde  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Each 
of  the  five  exceeds  in  volume  the  falls  of  the  Clyde 
at  Stonebyres  when  the  river  is  in  flood.  He  pro- 
nounces these  falls  the  most  wonderful  sight  he  has 
seen  in  Africa.  His  brother  Charles,  who  visited 
the  locality  afterwards,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  pronounced  the  Victoria  Falls 
still  more  great  and  wonderful.  The  columns  of 
vapour  are  seen,  and  the  noise  of  the  falls  is 
heard,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  when  the  river 
is  in  flood. 

In  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  east  coast 
Livingstone  and  his  followers  had  to  go  through  a 
repetition  of  the  hardships,  personal  sufferings,  and 
almost  constant  anxiety  they  had  experienced  in 
their  journey  to  Loanda.  Prostrated  by  illness, 
supplies  exhausted,  menaced  by  a  hostile  chief  who 
bars  his  passage  and  threatens  his  life,  Livingstone 
.reveals,  or,  rather,  has  left  the  records  of,  his  pitiable 
position  at  various  stages  in  his  progress.  Here  is 
one  of  the  entries ; — 
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"  I4t/i  January,  1856. — Wilt  Thou  permit  me  to 
plead  for  Africa  ?  The  cause  is  Thine.  What  an 
impulse  will  be  given  to  the  idea  that  Africa  is  not 
open  if  I  perish  now  !  See,  O  Lord,  how  the  heathen 
rise  up  against  me,  as  they  did  to  Thy  Son  !  I  com- 
mit my  way  unto  Thee,  My  family  is  Thine.  They 
are  in  the  best  hands. 

*^  Evening. — Felt  much  turmoil  of  spirit,  in  view 
of  having  all  my  plans  for  the  welfare  of  this  great 
region  and  teeming  population  knocked  on  the  head 
by  savages  to-morrow.  But"  I  read  that  Jesus  came 
and  said,  '  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations  ; 
and  lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman  {sic)  of  the 
most  sacred  and  strictest  honour,  and  there  is  an  end 
on't.  I  will  not  cross  furtively  by  night,  as  I  in- 
tended. It  would  appear  as  flight,  and  why  should 
such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  " 

The  perils  of  this  great  journey  also  were,  hap- 
pily, surmounted,  and  he  reached  the  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Tette  on  the  3rd  March,  1856,  where 
the  amenities  of  civilised  life  were  again  placed 
within  his  reach,  and  enjoyed,  doubtless,  with  the 
keener  zest  from  his  having  been  so  long  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilisation. 

He  left  his  men  at  Tette,  having  made  all  neces- 
sary provision  for  their  comfort,  and  proceeded  to 
Senna   and    Quilimaine,   having    completed,  in    two 
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years  and  six  months,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 
fruitful  journeys  on  record. 

The  results  in  geography  and  in  natural  science, 
in  several  departments,  were  abundant,  and  his  ob- 
servations were  valued  quite  as  much  for  their 
accuracy  as  for  their  extensive  range,  and  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  all  departments  of  science 
testified  in  unqualified  terms  to  the  sterling  value  of 
Living-stone's  work. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

HOME   AGAIN. 

At  the  Cape,  in  April,  1852,  Livingstone  parted  with 
his  weeping  wife  and  children,  turned  his  back  upon 
kindred  and  civilisation,  in  so  far  as  personal  connec- 
tion with  them  was  concerned,  to  enter  upon  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  life's  mission — "  to  cleave  this  darkling 
continent."  The  magnitude  of  this  sacrifice,  the 
painfulness  of  the  wrench  at  his  feelings,  God  and 
himself  only  knew.  He  forges  his  way  north  to 
Sebituane's  country,  in  the  heart  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  African  continent,  to  a  region  that 
was,  before  he  reached  it,  a  terra  incognita  to  all 
explorers  and  geographers  whatsoever.  Thence, 
from  Linyanti,  he,  with  toil  and  pain,  often  sick, 
weak,  physically  obstructed,  in  peril  from  wild  beasts 
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and  savage  men,  works  his  way  through  to  the 
coast  at  Loanda,  where  home  and  kindred,  joy 
and  peace  and  rest,  all  well  earned,  lie  before 
him  ;  a  repetition  of  the  terrible  journey  being 
behind,  and  chosen,  because  duty  demands  that  he 
should  take  it. 

From  May,  1854,  when  he  leaves  Loanda,  until 
May,  1856,  he  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest 
journeys — the  greatest,  it  may  be  said — ever  under- 
taken and  successfully  accomplished  by  mortal  man. 
It  is  a  journey  of  more  than  2,000  miles  across  the 
continent  of  Africa,  through  hitherto  unexplored,  un- 
known lands. 

Arrived  at  Quilimane,  he  might  have  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  having  done  a  good  life's  work, 
and  he  would  not  have  received  too  much  if  he  had 
been  greeted  with  the  world's  waiting  message — 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  rest  now  for 
the  remainder  of  thy  life."  This  was  not  the  mes- 
sage he  received,  but  instead  a  communication  from 
"  the  parent  society "  to  the  effect  that  "  The 
financial  circumstances  of  the  Society  are  not  such 
as  to  afford  any  ground  of  hope  that  it  would  be 
in  a  position,  within  any  definite  period,  to  under- 
take any  untried,  remote,  and  difficult  fields  of 
labour." 

Livingstone,  who,  as  we  know,  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit,  was  much  disap- 
pointed and  depressed  by  this  communication.      He 
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had  opened  up  a  vast  field  for  missionary  enterprise, 
but,  hindered  by  the  Boers,  unaided  by  the  Board, 
what  could  he  do  in  its  cultivation  ?  His  feelings 
on  the  situation  are  thus  expressed  to  the  agent  of 
the  Society  at  the  Cape  : — 

"  I  had  imagined,  in  my  simplicity,  that  my  preach- 
ing, conversation,  and  travel,  were  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Boers 
would  allow  them  to  be.  A  plan  of  opening  up  a 
path  from  either  the  east  or  west  coast  for  the 
teeming  population  of  the  interior  was  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  and  received  their 
formal  approbation. 

"  I  have  been  seven  times  in  peril  of  my  life 
from  savage  men  while  laboriously,  and,  without 
swerving,  pursuing  that  plan,  and  never  doubting  that 
I  was  in  the  path  of  duty.  Indeed,  so  clearly  did  I 
perceive  that  I  was  performing  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  that  I  wrote  to  my  brother  that  I 
would  perish  rather  than  fail  in  my  enterprise.  I 
shall  not  boast  of  what  I  have  done,  but  the 
wonderful  mercy  I  have  received  will  constrain 
me  to  follow  out  the  work  in  spite  of  the  veto 
of  the  Board.  If  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  means  will  be  provided  from  other 
quarters." 

The  resolution  of  the  Society  was  arrived  at,  it 
may  be  believed,  of  constraint,  not  willingly,  and 
they  cannot  be  reproached.  The  means  placed  at 
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their  disposal  are  miserably  inadequate  for  the  grand 
work  set  before  them  to  do,  and  much  energy,  in- 
genuity, diligence,  and  pressure,  have  to  be  exercised 
to  obtain  even  such  funds  as  are  placed  at  their 
disposal.  The  fact  is  that  a  majority  in  the  world 
make  no  account  of  exiled  missionaries  or  their 
work,  and  with  some  popular  writers  "  missionary 
enterprise"  is  a  favourite  subject  for  caricature  and 
ridicule  that  do  not  help  the  "collections,"  Ap- 
peals are  sometimes  lampooned  as  if  for  supply  of 
paste  blacking  to  Borioboola  Gha,  cough  lozenges 
to  Caffraria,  toffy  to  Tahiti ;  and  thus  the  missionary 
coffers  suffer. 

Livingstone  aspired,  it  may  be  believed,  to  carry 
out  in  his  person  "the  old  mission  of  the  apostles 
going  forward  to  the  end  of  all  things.  Few  see 
the  foundation  of  new  empires — the  lowest  round 
and  groundwork  of  national  reconstruction  in  that 
house  in  the  desert — which  the  civilised  Christian 
builds  among  the  savages  with  his  own  hands.  Be- 
fore the  value  of  his  work  can  be  appreciated,  genera- 
tions must  grow  and  blossom  out  of  it  and  through 
it,  to  discover  at  last  that  their  germ  of  life  was 
there," 

Livingstone  was  no  holiday-keeper,  and  it  was 
not  for  holiday  purposes,  after  his  sixteen  years'  work 
in  Africa— and  such  work ! — that  he  determined  at 
Quilimane  to  return  home. 

On  the  1 2th  December   he  arrived   in  England, 
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and  met  everywhere,  as  he  deserved,  with  the  wel- 
come of  a  hero.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  His 
influence  was  as  remarkable  as  his  popularity.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  eminent  men  in 
all  departments  of  science  put  their  seal  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  work ;  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
seemed  to  think  the  man  as  great  as  his  work.  His 
simplicity  of  manners  and  modesty  of  speech  ex- 
cited the  admiration,  won  the  sympathy,  and  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  all.  He  was  accepted, 
without  hesitation,  as  a  supreme  authority  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  Africa,  he  was  elected  to  honorary 
membership  by  the  councils  of  learned  societies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  a  number  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Acting  on  his  recommendation,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  connection  with  which  he  had  gone 
to  Africa,  sent  out  a  mission  to  the  Makololo,  to  fol- 
low up  the  work  Livingstone  had  commenced  at 
Kolobeng,  that  was  so  barbarously  wrecked  by  the 
Boers.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
responding  to  his  appeal,  also  sent  out  a  mission.  He 
was  appointed  British  Consul  for  Tette,  Lena,  and 
Ouilimane. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  in  the  year  1858  a 
grand  banquet  was  given  to  him  by  more  than  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  the  most  illustrious  in  rank,  learn- 
G  2 
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ing,  science,  and  art.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  the 
same  day,  honoured  him  also  by  inviting  him  to  an 
audience.  At  the  banquet,  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
covers  were  laid  for  260  guests,  but  there  were  above 
300  present.  Five  pounds  were  offered,  and  refused, 
for  places  some  time  before  it  was  held.  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, who  was  present,  with  a  number  of  noble  and 
distinguished  ladies,  was  referred  to  in  touching  and 
appropriate  terms  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
chairman. 

Dr.  Livingstone  replied  with  characteristic  modesty 
to  the  eulogistic  references  to  himself  that  had  been 
received  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  deprecated  his 
arousing  expectations  that  might  not  be  realised.  His 
own  expectations,  he  said,  were  for  ultimate  rather  than 
immediate  results.  Touching  the  most  kind  references 
to  Mrs.  Livingstone,  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction 
in  having  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  Her  help  would 
be  above  price.  She  was  familiar  with  the  language 
of  South  Africa,  able  to  work,  willing  to  endure.  She 
knew  that  in  that  country  one  must  be  ready  to  put 
hand  to  anything  ;  that  the  missionary's  wife  must  be 
"maid  of  all  work,"  and  himself  "jack  of  all  trades." 
It  rejoiced  him  more  than  he  could  express,  that  he  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  his  guardian  angel.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone showed  unmistakably  his  deep  emotion  in 
this  reference,  and  in  acknowledging  the  great  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  received  since  hi.s 
return. 
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While  at  home  Dr.  Livingstone  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  published  his  first  work,  "  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,"  in  which  he 
narrates  his  wonderful  story  with  straightforward 
simplicity,  with  no  effort  after  literary  style,  and  with 
apparent  unconsciousness  that  he  has  done  anything 
extraordinary. 

The  publication  of  the  work  yielded  a  profit  that 
he,  with  his  easily-satisfied  desires  and  inexpensive 
habits  would  have  considered  a  competency  if  he 
could  have  felt  at  liberty  to  settle  down  at  home  for 
life.  But  his  intense  vitality  was  mail-proof  against 
the  blandishments  of  repose. 

His  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety ceased  in  1857  )  ^^^^  cordial  relations  with  the 
society  were,  however,  continued.  In  February  1858, 
he  accepted,  as  already  stated,  the  appointment  of 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Ouilimane  for  the  eastern 
coast,  and  the  independent  districts  in  the  interior, 
and  was  also  appointed  commander  of  an  expedition 
for  exploring  Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Zambesi  Expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

RETURN     TO     AFRICA. 

The  members  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  of  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  the  head,  included  : — Commander 
Bedingfield,  R.N.,  naval  officer ;  John  Kirk,  M.D., 
botanist  and  physician  ;  Charles  Livingstone,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's brother,  general  assistant  and  secretary  ; 
Richard  Thornton,  practical  mining  geologist  ; 
Thomas  Baines,  artist  and  storekeeper  ;  and  George 
Rae,  ship  engineer.  Obviously  the  command  of  such 
an  expedition  involved  the  discharge  of  onerous, 
difficult,  and  delicate  duties,  entirely  novel  to  Dr. 
Livingstone. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  H.M. 
colonial  steamship  Pearl,  on  the  loth  March,  1858. 
Mrs.  Livingstone,  and  Oswell,  their  youngest  son,  went 
with  the  expedition.  The  Pt'^r/ carried  out  in  sections 
a  steam  launch,  the  Ma-Robert  (Mrs.  Livingstone's 
African  name),  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  ex- 
pedition. ' 

The  Pearl  called  at  Sierra  Leone.  Livingstone 
was  greatly  pleased  by  the  improvements  that  had 
been  effiscted  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  attri- 
butable, as  he  held,  to  the  presence  and  action  of  the 
English  squadron,  under  the  protection  of  which  suc- 
cessful Christian  missions  had  been  established.  His 
firmly-held  opinion  of  African  policy  in  relation   to 
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slavery,  was  to  do  on  the  east  coast  what  had  been 
done  on  the  west — station  a  squadron  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade. 

The  expedition  was  received  with  marked  honours 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  also  at  the  Cape  w^hen  they 
reached  it.  Livingstone's  reception  in  particular  was 
in  contrast  with  that  he  had  received  in  1852,  when  he 
brought  down  Mrs.  Livingstone  prior  to  entering  on 
his  great  journey.  If  it  can  be  said  without  dis- 
respect, it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he  was 
then  needy,  his  wants  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
means  in  either  money  or  credit.  He  returns  a  dis- 
tinguished, honoured  servant  of  the  Queen.  Then 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  limited  supply 
of  gunpowder  and  shot ;  now  he  is  presented  with  a 
silver  box  containing  800  guineas.  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given."  The  unsatisfactory  state  of 
Mrs.  Livingstone's  health  required  that  she  should 
leave  at  the  Cape  with  Oswell  for  Kuruman,  to  re- 
main there  for  a  time  with  a  view  to  its  complete 
restoration. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Pearl  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  May  loth,  the  members  of  the  expedition 
landed,  and  in  the  Ma-Robert,  the  sections  of  which 
were  put  together,  ascended  the  river  from  the 
Kongone  mouth,  reaching  Tette  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
examining  the  river  above  Tette,  and  especially  the 
Kebrabasa  rapid.s. 
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The  expedition  laboured  under  many  and  for- 
midable difficulties.  The  Ma-Robert  proved  slow 
snorting,  cumbrous,  almost  worthless.  Livingstone 
authorised  a  friend  at  home  to  get  built  for  him  a 
steam  vessel,  the  Lady  Nyassa,  upon  which  more 
than  ;f6,oc)0 — the  greater  portion  of  Livingstone's 
profits  on  his  books — was  expended. 

The  resignation  of  the  naval  officer  of  the  expe- 
dition threw  upon  Livingstone  the  novel  extra  duty 
of  sailing  master.  Writing  to  a  friend  on  this  subject, 
he  says : — 

"  I  have  conducted  the  steamer  over  i,6oo  miles, 
though,  as  far  as  my  likings  go,  I  would  as  soon 
drive  a  cab  in  November  fogs  in  London  as  be 
^  skipper '  in  this  hot  sun  ;  but  I  shall  go  through 
with  it  as  a  duty." 

At  Tette  he  found  those  who  remained  of  his  old 
INIakololo  followers  delighted  at  his  return.  They 
had  been  often  taunted  with  their  desertion,  but  their 
faith  in  him  had  never  failed.  There  was  not 
immediate  necessity  for  his  taking  them  home,  as  he 
was  willing  to  do.     They  had  found   means  of  living. 

In  1859  the  river  Shire,  an  important  tributary  o' 
the  Zambesi,  was  explored,  and  Lake  N}'assa  was 
discovered.  The  valley  of  the  Shire  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile.  The  natives,  a  spirited, 
warlike  race,  had  never  before  been  visited  from  the 
outer  world  except  by  slave  hunters,  and  had  never 
before  seen  a  European.     Dr.  Livingstone  considered 
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the  highlands  of  the  Shire  valley  admirably  adapted 
for  commercial  and  missionary  stations,  and  regarded 
Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Shire  valley  as  the  key  to 
Central  Africa.  To  his  friend  Young  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  apply  the  remainder  of  his  private 
means,  from  ;!^2,ooo  to  ;^3,000,  in  promoting  emigra- 
tion to  the  locality. 

In  i860  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  Linyanti 
with  his  old  IMakololo  followers.  He  was  much 
affected  by  the  kindness  and  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  found  the  property  he  had  left  there  in  1853  as 
safe  as  he  had  left  it.  The  natives  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  accompanied  by 
*'  Ma-Robert  "  and  the  children. 

Early  in  the  year  1861,  the  new  steamer,  Pioneer^ 
arrived,  and  was  found  a  great  improvement  on  the 
steam  launch  first  brought  out,  but  its  draught  of 
water  was  too  much  for  what  should  be  its  work. 
The  agents  of  the  Universities'  Mission  also  arrived, 
and  were  cordially  welcomed.  They  included  Bishop 
Mackenzie  and  five  other  Englishmen,  and  five 
coloured  men  from  the  Cape.  On  the  31st  January 
1 862,  there  was  another  arrival  hailed  with  welcome 
and   delight. 

A  brig  towed  by  H.M.S.  Gorgon  brought  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  others  connected  with  missions.  Dr. 
Stewart  thus  describes  how  he  and  Mrs.  L.  "  found 
Livingstone." 
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*^  As  the  vessel  approached  I  could  make  out  with 
a  glass  a  firmly-built  man  standing  upon  the  port 
paddle-box,  directing  the  ship's  course.  He  was  not 
exactly  dressed  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  wore  that 
gold-laced  cap  which  has  since  become  so  well  known, 
both  at  home  and  in  Africa.  This  was  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  I  said  to  his  wife,  *  There  he  is  at  last.' 
She  looked  brighter  at  this  announcement  than  I  had 
seen  her  do  any  day  for  seven  months  past." 

Sections  of  the  other  steam  vessel,  the  Lady 
Nyassa^  for  lake  and  river  navigation,  built  to 
Livingstone's  order,  were  brought  by  the  same  ship 
as  that  in  which  Mrs.  Livingstone  arrived. 

After  exploring  the  river  Rovuma  for  thirty  miles 
in  the  Pioneer,  Livingstone  and  the  missionaries  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Shire  to  Chibisa's ;  there  they  found 
the  slave  trade  rampant,  desolating  the  country  and 
paralysing  all  their  efforts.  On  July  15,  Livingstone, 
accompanied  by  several  native  carriers,  started  to 
show  the  bishop  the  country.  Several  bands  of  slaves 
whom  they  met  were  liberated,  and,  after  seeing  the 
missionary  party  settled  in  the  highlands  of  Ma- 
jomero,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Shirwa,  Livingstone 
spent  from  August  to  November  in  exploring  Lake 
Nyassa.  While  the  boat  sailed  up  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  to  near  the  north  end,  the  explorer  marched 
along  the  shore. 

The  members  of  the  Universities'  Mission  had  not 
been  in  the  country  a  year,  when  Bishop  Mackenzie 
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and  Mr.  Burrup  were  cut  off  by  fever,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Helmore,  and  others  sent  out  on  Livingstone's  recom- 
mendation by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
Linyanti,  were  also  taken  away  by  the  same  fell  dis- 
temper. Heaviest  stroke  of  all  for  Livingstone,  his 
wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  parted,  was  also 
seized,  and  fell  under  the  attack.  She  died  at  Shu- 
panga,  close  to  the  pestilential  mangrove  swamps  of 
the  Zambesi  delta,  on  27th  April,  1862. 

Mrs.  Livingstone  had  suffered  keenly  from  the 
protracted  separation  from  her  husband.  Detention 
in  this  unwholesome  region,  during  the  most  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  fever  was  at  its 
height,  exposed  her  to  attack,  which  she  had  but 
feeble  powers  to  resist.  All  the  trials,  hardships, 
dangers,  and  sufferings  Livingstone  had  gone  through, 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  his  dearly 
beloved  heroic  wife.  He  says,  "  It  is  the  first  heavy 
stroke  I  have  suffered  in  life."  In  his  journal  he 
writes,  "  God  pity  the  poor  children,  who  were  all  ten- 
derly attached  to  her.  .  .  .  And  I  am  left  alone 
by  one  whom  I  felt  to  be  part  of  myself  .  .  .  Oh, 
Mary !  my  Mary !  how  often  we  have  longed  for  a 
quiet  home  since  you  and  I  were  cast  adrift  at  Kolo- 
bcng ! " 

In  writing  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  on  his 
grievous  bereavement,  Livingstone  thus  refers  to  his 
lost  partner  : — "  A  brave  good  woman  was  she.  At 
Kolobcng  she  managed  all  the  household  affairs  by 
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native  servants  of  her  own  training,  made  bread 
butter,  and  all  the  clothes  of  the  family ;  taught  our 
children  most  carefully ;  kept  also  an  infant  and 
sewing  school,  which  were  highly  successful  and 
popular.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  her  walking  to  the 
town  daily,  no  matter  how  broiling  the  sun,  to  im- 
part instruction  to  the  heathen  Bakwains.  *  Ma- 
Robert's  '  name  is  known  throughout  all  the  country 
and  1, 800  miles  beyond  it.  All  my  hopes  of  giving 
her  one  day  a  quiet  home,  for  which  we  both  had 
many  a  sore  longing,  are  now  blasted.  She  is,  I 
trust,  through  Divine  mercy,  at  peace  in  the  home  of 
the  blest."  Mrs.  Moffat,  Mrs.  Livingstone's  mother, 
sends  him  a  very  touching  and  affectionate  letter, 
and  refers  to  the  mercies  that  had  been  mingled  with 
the  trial,  amongst  others  that  her  lamented  and 
beloved  firstborn  had  been  granted  the  privilege  of 
dying  in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Moffat 
writes : — "  I  assure  you  of  our  tender  interest  as  one 
who  has  laid  himself  out  for  the  emancipation  of  this 
poor  wretched  continent,  and  for  opening  new  doors 
of  entrance  for  the  heralds  of  salvation.  We  look 
anxiously  for  more  news  of  you." 

Much  time  is  spent  in  explorations  of  the  Zam- 
besi ;  the  Rovuma,  up  which  Livingstone  steams  for 
156  miles  ;  the  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Shirwa.  Dr.  Kirk 
and  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  (Dr.  L.'s  brother)  were 
compelled  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  the  state 
of  their  health,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  left  almost  alone, 
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often  much  depressed  and  shocked  by  the  appalling 
c\-idcnce  of  the  demoniacal  ravages  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  desolation  is  almost  heart-breaking  to  him. 
"  Corpses  float  past  us.  In  the  morning  the  paddles 
have  to  be  cleared  of  corpses  caught  by  the  floats 
during  the  night." 

Livingstone's  inspiration  in  his  labours  to  open 
up  Africa  is  indicated  in  the  following  harrowing  note 
from  his  pen  : — "  Wherever  we  took  a  walk  human 
skeletons  were  seen  in  every  direction,  and  it  was 
painfully  interesting  to  observe  the  different  postures 
in  which  the  poor  wretches  had  breathed  their  last. 
A  whole  heap  had  been  thrown  down  a  slope  behind 
a  village,  where  the  fugitives  often  crossed  the  river 
from  the  east ;  and  in  one  hut  of  the  same  village  no 
fewer  than  twenty  drums  had  been  collected,  pro- 
bably the  feriy-man's  fees.  Many  had  ended  their 
misery  under  shady  trees,  others  under  projecting 
crags  in  the  hills,  while  others  lay  in  their  huts  with 
closed  doors,  which,  when  opened,  disclosed  the 
mouldering  corpse  with  the  poor  rags  round  the  loins, 
the  skull  fallen  off  the  pillow,  the  little  skeleton  of 
the  child,  that  had  perished  first,  rolled  up  in  a  mat 
between  two  large  skeletons.  The  sight  of  this  desert, 
but  eighteen  months  ago  a  well-peopled  valley,  now 
literally  strewn  with  human  bones,  forced  the  convic- 
tion upon  us  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  the 
middle  passage,  however  great,  constitutes  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  waste,  and  made  us  feel  that, 
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unless  the  slave  trade — that  monster  iniquity  which 
has  so  long  brooded  over  Africa — is  put  down,  lawful 
commerce  cannot  be  established." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  painful  revela- 
tion came  upon  Livingstone  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys  of  a  fresh  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  cherished  object — the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade. 

The  conviction  had  always  been  strong  in  him 
that  all  attempts  to  Christianise,  civilise,  or  settle  the 
native  tribes,  would  be  utterly  futile,  while  this  atro- 
cious traffic  existed.  The  state  of  insecurity  in  which 
the  poor  creatures  lived  was  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  introduction  of  industrial  pursuits.  Their  energies 
were  paralysed.  Although  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment had  given  public  orders  that  he  was  to  be 
assisted  in  every  possible  way,  he  was  unable  to 
doubt  that  private  instructions  to  an  opposite  effect 
had  also  been  sent.  The  Portuguese  were  too  deeply 
interested  in  the  slave  trade  to  assist  him,  his  avowed 
object  being  its  extirpation.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  his  work  in 
opening  up  the  Zambesi  had  actually  provided  new 
and  important  facilities  to  the  men  stealers.  With 
these  painful  convictions  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
break  with  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

While  he  bears  this  load  of  sorrow  in  con- 
nection with  his  "  mission,"  the  heart  of  the  philan- 
thropist knows  and  feels  also  its  own  bitterness.     In 
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March  and  April,  1863,  he  has  the  entries  in  his 
journal  : — 

"  I  feel  very  often  that  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and 
say  '  My  dear  children,  I  leave  you.  Be  manly 
Christians,  and  never  do  a  mean  thing.  Be  honest  to 
men  and  to  the  Almighty  One.' " 

"  27th  April.  On  this  day  twelvemonths  my  be- 
loved Mary  Moffat  was  removed  from  me  by  death." 

He  received,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1863,  a  des- 
patch from  Earl  Russell,  recalling  the  expedition. 
His  chief  ground  of  regret  on  account  of  the  recall, 
was  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  place  his  steam 
vessel,  the  Lady  Nyassa,  upon  the  Lake  Nyassa,  a 
project  from  which  he  expected  important  commer- 
cial and  social  results. 

No  allowance  was  made  by  Government  on  ac- 
count of  the  Lady  Nyassa,  which  had  cost  Livingstone 
over  ;^6,ooo,  and  was  now  left  on  his  hands. 

On  the  13th  February  the  Pioneer  was  returned  to 
the  naval  authorities  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

A     PERILOUS     VOYAGE. 

Livingstone  has  from  time  to  time  suffered  severe 
prostrating  illnesses,  that  have  not  been  referred  to  ; 
he  has  one  of  the  worst  of  them  now,  having  come 
down  the  Shire  in  the  Lady  Nyassa.     On  the  way  he 
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has  taken  on  board  two  members  of  the  Universities' 
Mission,  thirteen  native  women  and  children,  and 
twenty-five  boys  left  by  the  bishop.  Livingstone 
takes  these  coloured  people  in  charge  because  if  left 
they  would  become  the  certain  prey  of  the  slavers. 

Livingstone  proceeded  in  the  Lady  Nyassa  to 
Mozambique.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Zanzibar,  where 
he  had  offers  for  his  ship,  but  so  much  under  what  he 
considered  the  value,  they  were  not  accepted.  Mr 
Rae,  engineer,  who  had  been  with  Livingstone  for  six 
years,  being  offered  a  good  situation,  accepted  it. 
The  crew  left  to  work  the  ship  consisted  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, as  captain,  one  carpenter,  one  sailor,  and  a 
stoker — Europeans  ;  seven  Africans,  who  had  never 
seen  the  sea  before  they  came  to  the  coast,  shortly  be- 
fore being  taken  on  board  ;  and  two  boys,  one  of 
them,  Chuma,  who  remained  with  Dr.  Livingstone  till 
his  last  journey. 

On  the  30th  April,  1864,  in  a  craft  (the  Lady 
Nyassa)  built  for  inland  navigation,  not  ocean  sailing, 
with  such  a  crew,  and  fourteen  tons  of  coal  on  board, 
Dr.  Livingstone  set  sail  for  Bombay,  a  distance  of 
2,500  miles,  across  an  ocean  of  which  no  one  on 
board  had  the  slightest  knowledge,  excepting  himself, 
perhaps,  in  what  he  might  know  of  it  from  maps  or 
charts.  This  perilous  adventure  is  only  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  Dr.  Livingstone's  life  affords  of  his 
utter  contempt  for  danger.  Before  sailing  he  had  as- 
certained in  so  far  as  the  best  authorities  accessible 
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could  advise,  the  probable  time  the  voyage  would 
take.  It  was  put  at  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  but  the 
actual  time  occupied  was  forty-five  days.  The  won- 
der was  that  they  ever  reached  port.  As  soon  as  his 
arrival  in  Bombay  became  known,  every  possible 
polite  and  hospitable  attention  was  paid  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  Governor, 
who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  great  traveller's 
work.  Ten  years  after  this  meeting  between  the 
two  men  at  Bombay,  Sir  Bartle,  at  a  meeting  at 
Glasgow,  was  asked  what  benefit  or  practical  result 
would  accrue  from  Livingstone's  discoveries  ?  He 
made  answer : — 

"  The  geographical  problems  alone  which  he  will 
have  solved  must  exceed  in  importance  and  interest 
those  of  any  other  explorer  since  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, But  apart  from  all  questions  of  geographical 
science,  I  believe  that  the  commercial,  political,  and 
moral  consequences,  must  prove  far  more  important 
than  anything  of  the  kind  which  has  been  effected 
since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World." 

On  July  23rd  Livingstone  arrived  on  his  second 
and  last  visit  to  England.  He  was  naturally  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  this  expedition,  but  the 
principal  objects  he  had  reasonably  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  it  were  thwarted  by  causes  beyond  his  control. 
For  the  unfortunate  disagreements  which  occurred 
among  the  members  of  the  expedition,  Livingstone 
must  be  held  acquitted,  as  he  was  acquitted  by  Go- 
II 
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vernmcnt  authorities.  He  was  not  exempt,  probably, 
from  tlie  trying  effects  of  African  fever,  its  attacks 
often  sustained,  or  from  the  intolerance  of  lukewarm- 
ness  felt  by  exceptionally  strong  natures,  and  these 
influences  may  have  hindered  smoothness  of  working. 
The  results  of  the  expedition,  especially  those  that 
may  be  expected  to  accrue  in  the  future,  were  valu- 
able and  important,  though  not  equal  to  those  of 
his  first  and  his  final  expedition. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

EXPLORATION   OF   NEW   REGIONS. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  other  staunch  friends 
v/elcomed  him  as  warmly  as  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  home.  Sir  Roderick  proposed  to  Living- 
stone that  he  should  go  out  again.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  desire  to  remain  at  home  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  but  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  proved 
too  tempting,  and  he  acceded  to  the  request. 

He  was  appointed  H.INI.  Consul  to  Central  Africa 
without  salary,  Government  allowing  him  only  ;^5oo 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  This  amount 
Livingstone  spent  upon  it  at  once  in  outfit,  stores,  and 
presents.  The  chief  pecuniary  assistance  came  from 
private  friends.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion Government  granted  ;^i,ooo,  which  was  at  once 
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absorbed  ;  the  Geographical  Society  also  contributed 

The  two  main  objects  of  this  expedition  were 
(i)  the  suppression  of  slavery  by  civilising  influences, 
and  (2)  to  ascertain  the  watershed  of  the  region 
between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika, 

At  first  Livingstone  thought  the  Nile  problem 
had  been  all  but  solved  by  Speke,  Baker,  and  Burton, 
but  the  idea  grew  upon  him  that  the  Nile  sources 
must  be  sought  further  south,  and  his  last  journey 
became,  in  the  end,  a  foriorn  hope  in  search  of  the 
"  fountains  of  Herodotus." 

Leaving  England  in  the  middle  of  August,  1S65, 
vid  Bombay,  Livingstone  arrived  at  Zanzibar  on 
January  28,  1866.  He  was  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rovuma  on  March  22,  and  started  for  the  in- 
terior on  April  4.  His  company  consisted  of  thirteen 
Sepoys,  ten  Johanna  men,  nine  African  boys  from 
Nassick  School,  Bombay,  and  four  boys  from  the 
Shire  region,  besides  camels,  buffaloes,  mules,  and 
donkeys.  This  imposing  outfit  soon  melted  away  to 
four  or  five  boys. 

Passing  round  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
Livingstone  struck  in  a  north  north-west  direction  for 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  over  country 
much  of  which  had  not  previously  been  explored. 
The  Loangwa  was  crossed  on  December  15,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  Livingstone  lost  his  four  goats — a 
loss  he  felt  very  keenly.  The  medicine  chest  was 
H  2 
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stolen  in  January,  1868.  Fever  came  upon  him,  and 
was  for  a  time  his  almost  constant  companion.  This, 
with  the  fearful  dysentery  and  dreadful  ulcers,  and 
other  ailments  which  subsequently  attacked  him,  and 
which  he  had  no  medicine  to  counteract,  no  doubt 
told  fatally  on  even  his  iron  frame. 

The  Chambeze  was  crossed  on  January  28,  and 
the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  reached  March  31. 
Here,  much  to  his  vexation,  he  got  into  the  company 
of  Arab  slave  dealers,  by  whom  his  movements  were 
much  hampered  and  hindered  ;  but  he,  notwithstand- 
ing, succeeded  in  reaching  Lake  Moero.  After  visit- 
ing Lake  Mofwa  and  the  Lualaba,  which  he  believed 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  he,  on  July  18,  dis- 
covered Lake  Bangweolo.  Proceeding  up  the  west 
coast  of  Tanganyika,  he  reached  Ujiji  on  March  14, 
1S69,  "a  ruckle  of  bones,"  as  he  described  his  per- 
sonal condition. 

Supplies  had  been  forwarded  to  him  at  Ujiji,  but 
had  been  knavishly  made  away  with  by  those  to 
whose  care  they  had  been  entrusted.  Livingstone 
recrossed  Tanganyika  in  July,  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Manyuema  he  tried  in  vain  for  a 
whole  year  to  reach  and  cross  the  Lualaba,  baffled 
partly  by  the  natives,  partly  by  the  slave  hunters,  and 
partly  by  his  long  illnesses.  March  29,  1871,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Lualaba  at  the  town  of 
Nyangwe,  where  he  stayed  four  months,  vainly  try- 
ing to  get  a  canoe  to  take  him  across.     Here  a  party 
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of  Arab  slavers,  without  warning  or  provocation, 
assembled  one  day  when  the  market  was  busiest,  and 
commenced  shooting  down  the  poor  women.  Hun- 
dreds were  killed  or  drowned  in  trying  to  escape. 
Livingstone  had  the  "  impression  that  he  was  in  hell," 
but  was  helpless,  though  his  first  impulse  was  to  pistol 
the  murderers. 

The  account  of  this  scene  which  he  sent  home 
roused  horrified  indignation  in  England  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  lead  to  a  determination  to  employ 
promptly  the  most  powerful  means  possible  to  sup- 
press the  infamous  traffic  and  to  protect  its  hapless 
victims.  The  efforts  made  with  this  view  have  been 
partially  successful  through  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  other  means,  and  there 
are  good  grounds  for  hope  that  Livingstone's  desire 
may,  although  after  his  decease,  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
British  Navy  prove  of  as  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  it  has  been 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  area  upon  which  he  was  now  engaged  is  about 
800  miles  between  lines  drawn  east  and  west,  and 
about  as  much  between  lines  drawn  north  and  south. 
A  large  proportion  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  a 
region  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  north  of  his  former  central 
headquarters.  He  has  made  numerous  important 
discoveries,  including  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero, 
the   rivers    Lualaba    and    Lamaine,   and    has    made 
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the  acquaintance  of  Banyamwezi  and  the  Man- 
yiiema. 

His  circumstances  are  most  distressing  and  de- 
pressed. He  is  robbed  of  his  stores  and  supplies 
while  they  are  on  the  way,  and  of  such  remnant  as 
may  reach  him  ;  he  suffers  from  severe  prostrating 
painful  illnesses.  When  he  is  in  a  condition  to  eat 
something  he  is  unable  to  obtain  supplies  of  even  the 
coarsest  fare  ;  his  medicines  are  stolen  with  his  other 
goods ;  he  is  attended  and  seived  by  lying,  dis- 
honest, worthless,  caitiffs  ;  he  is  denied  the  means  of 
transport  across  the  rivers  that  lie  in  his  way,  and 
is  hence  locked  up  for  lengthened  periods  in  regions 
where  he  is  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
outer  world  ;  a  batch  of  above  forty  of  his  letters  are 
lost  at  one  fell  swoop  ;  added  to  all  this  he  is  frequently 
in  danger  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  ferocious 
Arab  slave  thieves  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact 
and  by  whom  he  is  hated. 

With  the  shadows  of  death  apparently  gathering 
around  him  he  betrays  no  sign  of  weakness  or  fear ; 
his  unconquerable  iron  will  sustains  him  ;  the  spirit 
is  willing,  although  the  flesh  is  truly  wofully  weak. 
He  has  well-understood,  definite  objects  in  view,  and 
is  not  to  be  turned  aside  while  any  degree  of  power  of 
motion  and  locomotion  remains. 

While  circumstanced  as  just  indicated,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  a  lengthened  period  should  elapse 
without   any  intelligence  being  received  in  England, 
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or  even  on  the  African  seaboard,  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. He  was  really  "immured  in  a  stupendous 
sepulchre."  He  was  not  living  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  but  he  was  living  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, and  intense  anxiety  concerning  him  was  general, 
and  but  one  feeling  and  purpose  pervaded  all  classes — 
that  the  hero  must  not  be  left  to  perish  if  he  was  in 
peril,  and  rescue  and  help  at  any  cost  possible. 
Search  and  aid  expeditions  were  sent  from  England, 
and  ascertained  on  good  authority  that  he  was  alive 
and  engaged  on  work  that  he  would  not  leave. 
Liberal  supplies  were  sent  to  him  up  country  with  the 
result  already  stated — that  they  never  reached  him. 

Then  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald,  himself  a  Scots- 
man or  of  Scottish  descent,  wired  Mr.  Heniy  Moreland 
Stanley,  one  of  the  special  correspondents  of  the 
Herald:  "Find  Livingstone!"  Stanley,  who  at  the 
time  was  in  Madrid,  started  immediately,  with  carte 
blancJie  as  to  costs,  to  "find  Livingstone";  and  he 
found  him. 

An  account  of  Stanley's  meeting  with  Living- 
stone  that  appeared  at  the  time  is  sufficiently 
interesting  for  quotation  : — 

"  -"'■'"ter  many  delays,  on  November  3,  1S71,  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  outlying  houses  of  Ujiji,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  near  its  northern 
end.  Anxious  to  enter  the  African  town  with  as 
much  £clat  as  possible,  he  disposed  his  little  band  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  somewhat  nnposlng  pro- 
cession. At  the  head  was  borne  the  American  flag  ; 
next  came  the  armed  escort,  who  were  directed  to 
discharge  their  firearms  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible ;  following  them  were  the  baggage  men, 
the  horses,  and  asses  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  all 
came  Mr.  Stanley  himself.  The  din  of  the  firing 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  Ujiji  to  the  fact  that 
strangers  were  approaching,  and  they  flocked  out  in 
great  crowds,  filling  the  air  with  deafening  shouts, 
and  beating  violently  on  their  rude  musical  instru- 
ments. 

"As  the  procession  entered  the  town,  Mr.  Stanley 
observed  a  group  of  Arabs  on  the  right,  in  the  centre 
of  whom  was  a  pale-looking,  grey-bearded  white  man, 
whose  fair  skin  contrasted  with  the  sun-burnt  visages 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  Passing  from  the  rear  of  the  procession  to  the 
front,  the  American  traveller  noticed  that  the  white 
man  was  clad  in  a  red  woollen  jacket,  and  wore  upoi/ 
his  head  a  naval  cap  with  a  faded  gilt  band  round  it. 
In  an  instant  he  recognised  the  European  as  none 
other  than  Dr.  Livingstone  himself,  and  he  was  about 
to  rush  forward  and  embrace  him,  when  the  thought 
occurred  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Arabs,  who, 
being  accustomed  to  conceal  their  feelings,  were  very 
likely  to  found  their  estimate  of  a  man  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  conceals  his  own.  A  dignified 
Arab  chieftain,  moreover,  stood  by,  and  this  confirmed 
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Mr,  Stanley  in  his  resolution  to  show  no  symptoms  of 
rejoicing  or  excitement. 

"  Slowly  advancing  towards  the  great  traveller,  he 
bowed  and  said,  *  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume.''  to 
which  address  the  latter,  who  was  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  simply  smiled  and  replied,  '  Yes.'  It  was 
not  till  some  hours  afterwards,  when  alone  together, 
seated  on  a  goat-skin,  that  the  two  white  men 
exchanged  those  congratulations  which  both  were 
eager  to  express,  and  recounted  their  respective 
difficulties  and  adventures." 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

REST  AT   LAST. 

Mr.  Stanley's  short  period  of  intercourse  with 
Livingstone  was  almost  the  only  bright  episode  oi 
these  last  sad  years.  They  explored  together  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  ascertained  conclu- 
sively that  the  Lusize  runs  into  and  not  out  of  it.  In 
the  end  of  the  year  the  two  started  eastward  for 
Unyanyembe,  where  Stanley  provided  Livingstone 
with  an  ample  supply  of  goods,  and  bade  him 
farewell. 

Stanley  left  on  March  15,  1872,  and  after  Living- 
stone had  waited  wearily  at  Unyanyembe  for  five 
months,  a  troop  of  fifty-seven  men  and  boys  arrived, 
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[jood  and  faithful  fellows  on  the  whole,  whom  Stanley 
had  selected  himself.  Thus  attended,  he  started  on 
August  15  th  for  Lake  Bangweolo,  proceeding  along 
the  east  side  of  Tanganyika.  His  old  enemy, 
dysentery,  again  attacked  him. 

In  January,  1873,  the  party  got  among  the  endless 
spongy  jungle  on  the  east  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  Living- 
stone's object  being  to  go  round  by  the  south,  and 
away  west  to  find  the  "  fountains."  Vexatious  delays 
look  place,  and  the  journey  became  one  constant 
wade  below,  under  an  almost  endless  pour  of  rain 
from  above. 

The  end  is  at  hand  of  the  great  traveller's  suffer- 
ings, toils,  and  dangers  ;  of  his  painful  pilgrimages ; 
weary  wanderings  ;  his  marvellous  career.  To  the 
last  he  has  his  definite  aims  ;  and  all  that  is  possible 
for  man  he  will  suffer,  dare,  and  do  to  complete  his 
work. 

But  his  tenacious  vitality,  his  heroic  spirit,  and 
indomitable  will,  must  capitulate  at  last  to  intense 
physical  suffering  and  abject  prostration  ;  his  long- 
tried,  much-enduring,  shattered,  wasted  frame  finally 
breaks  down.  He  has  been  suffering  from  chronic 
dysentery  for  months,  when  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition he  reaches  the  village  of  the  chief  Chitambo 
on  the  Muilala  beyond  Lake  Bcmba.  For  a  time  he 
rode  upon  a  donkey,  but  about  the  middle  of  April 
he  was  finally  disabled.  His  dusky-skinned  devoted 
attendants  were  in  great  distress,  and  entreated  him 
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to  allow  them  to  carry  hi  in  in  as  comfortable  a  litter 
as  they  could  contrive.  To  this  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented. These  poor  savages  were  only  the  "  niggers  " 
of  Boers,  men-stealers,  slave-dealers,  and  slave-owners, 
and,  although  made  in  the  image  of  God,  were  in  their 
master's  estimation  of  no  account  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  excepting  for  the  life  or  labour  of  which  they 
could  be  robbed.  In  the  history  of  travel  there  is 
vothing  so  romantic  and  inexpressibly  touching  as 
irhe  devoted  attachment  of  Livingstone's  faithful 
followers  to  himself  during  his  life^  and  even  to  his 
remains  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  April 
they  reached  the  spot  near  Lake  Bemba,  from  which 
Livingstone's  spirit  was  to  take  its  flight.  Here 
he  said,  "  Build  me  a  hut  to  die  in."  The  hut  was 
built  by  his  men,  who  first  made  him  a  bed.  lie 
suffered  greatly,  groaning  night  and  day.  On  the 
third  day  he  said,  "  I  am  very  cold  ;  put  more  grass 
over  the  hut."  His  followers  did  not  speak  to 
or  go  near  him.  Kitumbo,  chief  of  Bisa,  sent 
flour  and  beans,  and  behaved  well  to  the  party.  On 
the  fourth  day  Livingstone  became  insensible,  and 
died  about  midnight.  Majuahra,  his  servant,  was 
with  him. 

His  last  entry  in  his  diary  was  April  27: — "Knocked 
up  cjuite,  and  remain — recover — sent  to  buy  milch 
cows.  We  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Molilamo."  He 
spoke  much  and  sadly  of  home  and  family.  When 
first  seized  he  told  his  companions  that  he  intended  to 
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change  everything  for  ivory  to  give  to  them,  and  tj 
push  on  to  Ujiji  and  Zanzibar,  and  try  to  reach 
England. 

On  April  30th  he  with  difficulty  wound  up  his 
watch.  Early  on  the  morning  of  May  ist  they  found 
"the  great  master"  kneeling  by  the  side  of  his  bed — 
dead !  Some  of  them  determined  to  preserve  the 
remains.  They  were  afraid  to  inform  the  chief  of 
Livingstone's  death,  and  removed  the  body  to  another 
hut,  round  which  they  built  a  high  fence  to  ensure 
privacy.  They  opened  the  body  and  removed  the 
internals,  which  were  placed  in  a  tin  box  and  buried 
inside  the  fence  under  a  large  tree.  An  inscription 
was  afterwards  cut  on  the  tree  as  follows : — "  Dr. 
Livingstone  died  on  May  ist,  1873,"  and  the  name 
of  the  head  man  Susa  superscribed.  The  body  was 
preserved  in  salt  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  twelve 
days.  Kitumbo  was  then  informed  of  the  death,  and 
beat  drums  and  fired  guns  as  a  token  of  respect,  and 
allowed  the  followers  to  remove  the  body,  which 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  formed  of  bark.  They  then 
journeyed  to  Unyanyembe  for  about  six  months 
sending  on  an  advanced  party,  which  met  the  ex- 
plorer Cameron.  The  latter  sent  back  a  bale  of 
cloth  and  powder.  The  body  arrived  at  Unyanyembe 
ten  days  after  the  advanced  party,  and  rested  there 
a  fortnight.  At  Kasakea  Livingstone's  remains  were 
put  in  another  bark  case,  smaller,  done  up  as  a  bale 
to  deceive  natives,  who  would  have  objected  to  the 
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passage  of  the  corpse,  which  was  thus  carried  to 
Zanzibar,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  Suez. 

With  the  remains,  Livingstone's  faithful  followers 
had  brought  all  his  clothing,  books,  instruments,  and 
other  effects.  From  Suez  the  Makva  conveyed  the 
body  to  Southampton,  where  it  was  received  with  all 
honour  by  the  ^Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 

On  the  13th  April,  1874,  the  remains  were  deposited 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  England's  greatest  sons,  who  attended 
in  token  of  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  brother,  and  of 
admiration  of  his  noble  character  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments on  behalf  of  science  and  humanity.  The 
expenses  of  the  funeral  were  borne  by  the  Government. 


In  spite  of  his  sufferings  and  the  many  com- 
pulsory dela}-s,  Livingstone's  discoveries  during  these 
last  years  were  both  extensive  and  of  the  highest 
importance  as  leading  to  a  solution  of  African 
hydrography. 

No  single  African  explorer  has  ever  done  so  much 
for  African  geography  as  Livingstone  during  his 
thirty  years'  work.  His  travels  cover  one-third  of 
the  continent,  extending  from  the  Cape  to  near  the 
equator,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans. 

His  example  and  his  death  have  acted  like  an 
inspiration,  filling  Africa  with  an  army  of  explorers 
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and  missionaries,  and  raising  in  Europe  so  powerful 
a  feeling  against  the  slave  trade,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  received  its  death-blow. 

The  nobility  of  Livingstone's  nature  and  the  rare 
excellence  of  his  character  are  demonstrated  by  his 
life,  and  borne  witness  to  by  the  highest  and  most 
competent  authorities. 

"  Simplicity  and  transparency,"  says  one  writer, 
"were  marked  features  in  his  character  from  first  to 
last  ;  delight  in  simple  joys,  a  boyish  love  of  fun, 
tenderness  of  heart  and  all-embracing  charity,  strong 
natural  affection,  the  yearnings  of  which  he  could 
and  did  sacrifice  to  his  still  stronger  sense  of  duty, 
the  whole  dominated  by  an  all-conquering  determi- 
nation and  perseverance  in  accomplishing  the  work 
which  he  believed  was  '  given  him  to  do.'  " 

As  v/e  have  said,  men  like  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
Professor  Owen,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  testified 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  high  value  of  his  obser- 
vations in  various  departments  of  science.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  consumed  with  a  definite  and  noble 
purpose,  and  he  firmly  believed  it  was  his  duty  to 
carry  it  out  even  unto  death — which  he  did. 

Dr.  Livingstone  commanded  the  homage  and 
admiration  of  the  scientific  men  of  other  countries 
as  well  as  his  own.  The  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia  pronounced  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  travellers  of  all  times  and  all 
nations. 
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The  Berlin  Geographical  and  other  scientifi,' 
societies  recorded  in  their  archives  similar  expressions 
of  honour  and  appreciation. 

"It  was,"  says  a  competent  authority  on  the 
subject,  "  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Livingstone 
that,  while  our  knowledge  of  North-eastern  Africa  has 
been  gradually  accumulated  by  the  journeys  of  suc- 
cessive explorers,  aided,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
money  and  the  numerous  attendants  and  powerful 
assistance  it  could  command,  Livingstone  alone,  v>'ith 
an  incom.e  of  only  about  ^100  a  year  till  1856,  and 
until  then  unhelped  by  the  money  or  influence  of 
others,  equipped  only  with  his  own  native  power  and 
character,  solved  the  problem  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent and  disclosed  its  main  features,  mapped  the 
general  configuration,  watersheds,  and  approximate 
levels  of  a  country  embracing  nearly  3,000,000  square 
miles.  The  great  Zambesi  and  its  important  tribu- 
taries, the  central  lakes  from  Ngami  to  Tanganyika, 
the  great  plateau,  with  its  eastern  and  western  ridges, 
were  all  brought  to  light  by  the  sagacity,  heroic 
endurance,  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  on^ 
man." 

His  journeyings  aggregated  nearly  30,000  miles  ; 
his  surveys  have  added  about  1,000,000  square  miles 
to  the  scientifically  depicted  area  of  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

He  perished  the  victim  of  his  own  indomitable 
will ;    one  of  the  most  unselfish,  noble,  and  devoted 
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pioneers  of  civilisation  and  illustrious  martyrs  to 
science,  the  greatness  of  his  work  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  greatness  of  the  man  by  whom  it  was 
performed. 

Between  Blantyre  Spinning  Mill  and  Westminster 
Abbey  Livingstone  had  just  half  a  century  of  work- 
ing life.  Did  any  of  his  illustrious  fellow-slumberers 
in  the  silent  congregation  leave  a  better  record  for 
the  fifty  years  }  None  have  better  earned  their  fame 
than  he,  and  few  if  any,  have  as  well  earned  their 
repose. 
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